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INTRODUCTION 


There has been a rapid surge in international recognition of 
the films of the East Asian region in recent years. This is 
partly due to their being more readily available on video and 
DVD, but also because the films are increasingly winning top 
prizes at highly respected film festivals throughout the 
world. Some directors have acquired celebrity status, such 
as Ang Lee, Wong Kar Wai and Kim Ki-duk. The ultimate 
accolade has been the provision of resources, sometimes 
outside their native countries, to make big, glossy, 
Hollywood-style films, occasionally at a loss to the cultures 
that originally produced them. 

Although one thinks of the cultures in question as 
disparate, they also have many features in common, which 
enables them to be classed loosely as East Asian. For the 
purposes of this book East Asia incorporates the countries of 
The People’s Republic of China (Mainland China), Hong Kong 
(now part of China but long a separate entity), Taiwan, Japan 
and the two Koreas (North and South). These countries 
Share much common. cultural heritage, in various 
proportions: that of Buddhism, Confucianism and in two 
cases Communism. They have also interacted with each 
other politically in various ways during the course of their 
histories. It is therefore meaningful to study the films of the 
region in relation to each other. 

Many films of all the countries in the region reflect their 
Shared Buddhist and Confucian heritage, and those of 
Mainland China and North Korea are conditioned by 
Communist ideology. In the works of some of the greatest 
directors it is also possible to trace the influence of 
traditional conventions in the visual arts which are uniquely 


East Asian: the imagery, the composition within the frame, 
and the sense of space (when to fill it, when to leave it 
empty). Forms of martial arts have also contributed greatly 
to the success of the films, from the most popular 
entertainment products to the most accomplished artistic 
achievements. Each country has been able to popularise its 
own unique forms of martial arts through its films: kung fu 
and tai chi in the Chinese-speaking areas, kendo and karate 
in Japan, and taekwondo and taekgyeon in Korea (mainly in 
the South). 

As the cinemas of South and North Korea have common 
beginnings and share a common history until after World 
War Il, the historical account in this book is presented as a 
continuous narrative divided into three parts: the period 
under Japanese domination, South Korea and North Korea. In 
the case of Taiwan, as the country was a new state set up 
by refugees from Mainland China and there had been only a 
little film production on the island during Japanese 
domination, it has been possible to depict its cinema history 
separately from that of the Mainland. 

This book attempts to provide a broad overview of 
developments in the cinema in East Asia from the 
beginnings to the present day. With such a broad scope it 
has not been possible to describe all the films in depth; 
some directors alone have made over a hundred films. It is 
intended that the brief introductions provided to selected 
directors and their films will stimulate interest in the reader 
to explore further the full range of his or her output. In the 
final analysis all the films included in the present study are 
the author’s own personal choice. Some well-known films, 
including the readers’ favourites, will inevitably be absent. 
But the author’s selection has been well-considered, and 
films have only been included if they meet one or more 
specific criteria: they are historically significant, artistically 
accomplished, innovative, good examples of a genre, in 
some way unique, represent a trend, reflect a social or 


cultural theme in their countries of origin, or represent 
major landmarks in a director’s career. Some directors are 
not included, either because they do not meet any of these 
criteria or simply for lack of space. 


CONVENTIONS IN THE TEXT 


In the historical surveys of the film industries of each 
country, films are cited using the most commonly known 
English versions of their titles. When deemed useful the 
original language title is sometimes added in transliteration. 
This occurs particularly if the film might be otherwise 
difficult to track down or if it is not included in the lists of 
selected directors and films. Sometimes the original 
language title in transliteration is used alone, if no English 
language version is commonly used. All directors’ and 
actors’ names follow the word order common to all the 
major languages of the region: family name first followed by 
given names (e.g. Kurosawa Akira). In the body of the text, 
directors and actors who have adopted western-style 
second names, however, are cited according to the normal 
western convention, with the family name second (e.g. 
Jackie Chan). A different convention has been adopted, for 
ease of reference, in the sections containing lists of selected 
directors and films and in the index, as explained in the 
relevant paragraphs below. English transliteration follows 
the currently accepted system in each country, except when 
a director’s name has been internationally recognised under 
a different or former mode of spelling. The transliteration of 
the Japanese language has long been standardised, but in 
South Korea transliteration has undergone three different 
general modifications in the last two decades and North 
Korean transliterations do not always correspond to those in 
the South. It should be noted that with Korean ‘Lee’ and ‘Yi’ 
are alternative renderings of the same name, as are ‘Park’ 
and ‘Pak’, ‘Pae’ and ‘Bae’, etc. A useful tip when tracking 


names in bibliographies is to say them aloud and check 
those which sound similar, even if the spelling is different. 
With the Chinese language the situation is more complex, 
with conventions being different between the Mainland and 
Taiwan, and between the Mainland and Hong Kong before 
the take-over. Conventions also differ for representing the 
Mandarin and Cantonese dialects. It is impossible to include 
all alternatives within the scope of this book. The problem 
has been further complicated by the fact that many 
directors moved from one country to the other for either 
personal or political reasons, and the transliterations of their 
names often changed accordingly. | have endeavoured to 
keep things as simple as possible. Chinese directors and the 
titles of Chinese films are thus spelt in the transliterated 
forms by which they are most widely known. For more 
detailed information on the varieties of transliterated forms 
readers are advised to consult the relevant works in the 
section on Reference Materials. The abbreviation ‘q.v.’ (quod 
vide) is used on occasions to advise the reader to seek 
further information on the topic in other sections of the book 
by consulting the index. 


LISTS OF SELECTED DIRECTORS AND THEIR FILMS 


It has not been possible within the scope of the present 
book to cite cast and crew for all the films included. 
Generally each list includes first the following information: 
the directors’ names in alphabetical order by family name. 
In the case of directors who have adopted western-style 
second names, they are also listed by family name first, 
with the adopted name second and separated by a comma, 
to indicate the normal order (e.g. ‘Jackie Chan’ becomes 
‘Chan, Jackie’). The same convention has been used in the 
index. There are indications of dates of birth and death, 
where known, together with place of birth and death where 
Significant (i.e. in the case of certain Chinese directors). In 


the case of some directors, mainly Chinese, alternative 
forms of the names are provided if these are in common 
use. This is followed by information on the number of films 
directed, written, acted in and produced, together with a 
biographical note, but only when such _ information is 
available and deemed to be of interest. The selected films 
are then listed in chronological order under the most 
common English version of the title, together with a 
transliterated version of the original language title, and the 
date of the film’s first release. There is also an indication of 
the original language only when it is necessary to 
distinguish dialects (as in the case of many Chinese films 
made in Hong Kong). There then follows a summary of the 
plot. Under the heading ‘Comments’ are included any 
critical reflections and also any references to important 
actors, writers, cinematographers, and so on. Where 
insufficient information on plots is available, and no 
enlightening comments can be made, these headings are 
omitted. The film is still cited however to indicate that it is 
important in the director’s oeuvre. In the case of North 
Korea a different approach has had to be adopted, because 
until the late 1970s many films were acknowledged only as 
group productions, with no directors cited. Also it is difficult 
to obtain further information concerning many North Korean 
films. They have all, therefore, been listed by year of 
production. It should finally be stressed that many directors 
and films are cited in the historical surveys but not included 
in the lists of selected directors and their films. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS AND INDEX 


The works and Internet resources included in the section of 
Reference Materials are only a small number of those 
available. They have been included because they have 
proved useful to the author, and because they provide 
further reference material for readers who wish to explore 


the films of a particular country in more detail. The index 
includes only directors’ and actors’ names, by family name, 
the common English language titles of films, and a few 
commonly used concepts and genre names. As with the lists 
of selected directors and films, directors and actors who 
have adopted western-style second names are also listed by 
family name, with the adopted name placed second and 
separated from it by a comma, to indicate that it usually 
comes before the family name (e.g. ‘Jackie Chan’ becomes 
‘Chan, Jackie’). 


THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


CINEMA IN CHINA: A LITTLE HISTORY 


In 1895 China signed the first of a series of treaties which 
led to its division between several foreign powers. It is 
against this historical background that one must view the 
first recorded screening of a film in China: on August 11, 
1896, when a foreign projectionist showed a film by the 
Lumiere brothers, only a year after they had patented their 
‘cinématographe’ machine. It was shown as part of a variety 
performance. With the suppression of the Boxer rebellion 
against foreign influence in 1900 by the combined forces of 
Britain, the USA, France, Japan and Russia, the Qing dynasty 
was in rapid decline, with many secret societies set up by 
disaffected Chinese, both at home and abroad, working to 
hasten its demise. This did not deter Liu Zhushan from 
bringing a projector and films to Beijing in 1903 and 
essentially inaugurating China’s film industry. In the year 
1905, when the traditional Confucian examination system 
that governed access to the imperial government was being 
dismantled, the first truly Chinese film was made by the 
Feng Tai Photography Shop. In November of that year they 
filmed a performance of Dingjun Mountain by the Beijing 
Opera. For the next decade the film production companies 
were foreign-owned, and the focus of the new industry was 
clearly shifting to Shanghai. 


SHANGHAI AS CENTRE 


After the Qing dynasty was overthrown in 1911 by 
revolution it took a few years for the domestic film industry 
to be set up in earnest. The first independent Chinese 


screenplay, The Difficult Couple, was filmed in Shanghai in 
1913, directed by Zheng Zhenggiu and Zhang Shichuan. It 
then became difficult to obtain supplies of film stock 
because of the advent of the First World War. When stocks 
became available again Zhang Shichuan set up the first 
Chinese-owned film production company in Shanghai in 
1916. In the 1920s the technical crews in Shanghai were 
very much trained by technicians from America, and 
American influence continued throughout the 20s and 30s. 
The first truly successful home-grown Chinese feature- 
length film was Yan Ruisheng, which was released in 1921, 
the year the Chinese Communist party was established, and 
it immediately spawned imitations. In 1923 the Nationalists 
under Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek established links 
with the Soviet Communist International (the Comintern), 
hoping, amongst other things, to gain help in warding off 
Japanese expansionism. After Sun Yat-sen’s death in 1925, 
there was a power struggle in the Nationalist Party (the 
Kuomintang, or KMT), with Chiang Kai-shek favouring a 
capitalist military dictatorship. During this period the film 
industry was mainly dominated by martial arts films and 
romantic dramas. Almost none of these films have survived. 
From 1926 on, Chiang attempted to put an end to the 
growing Communist influence, and in 1927 his troops 
massacred about 5,000 Communists in Shanghai, with the 
help of the backing of Shanghai bankers, foreigners and 
armed gangsters. By the middle of 1928 he had established 
a national government in Beijing, but only dominated about 
half the country, the rest of which was run by local warlords. 
After the massacre of 1927 the Communists eventually 
came to support the views of Mao Zedong who advocated 
rural-based revolt. In 1929 the Kuomintang decided to crack 
down on the film industry and introduced censorship. By 
1930 the Communists had managed to build up an army of 
about 40,000 men, and Chiang’s attempts to exterminate 
them failed. The Communists continued to expand their 


territory. This doubtless gave encouragement to many left- 
wing minded workers in the film industry. In 1930 Luo 
Mingyou set up the Linhua Company, which became a 
centre for leftist film production, less committed to 
commercial success than provoking thought. The year 1931, 
when Japan annexed Manchuria, yielded several landmarks 
in the Chinese cinema: a league of left-wing dramatists was 
established, including several filmmakers who had 
connections with the Communist party; the Mingxing 
Company produced the first sound film, Singsong Girl Red 
Peony, and the first feature film was made using film stock 
produced entirely in China. When the Japanese bombed 
Shanghai in 1932, on the pretext of countering Communist 
demonstrations, the Communists declared war on them but 
the Kuomintang sought appeasement. The bombing 
disrupted film production for some time in Shanghai. With 
the Japanese attempting to extend their territorial control in 
the north in 1933, more films began to appear with leftist 
Slants, notably Cheng Bugao’s Spring Silkworms. With 
Chiang’s fifth campaign of large-scale extermination, which 
began in October of that year, the Communists started to 
suffer some heavy losses, and by October 1934 they were 
facing possible defeat. At this juncture Mao decided to 
march north to a Communist stronghold in Shaanxi. There 
was in fact not one ‘Long March’ but several that year, with 
various Communist armies in the south making their way to 
Shaanxi. Major films produced in this period with a left-wing 
message were Sun-yu’s Big Road, Wu Yonggang’s The 
Goddess, and Cai Chusheng’s Song of the Fishermen. The 
latter film was the first to win an international award for 
China at the Moscow Film Festival in 1935. Due to the 
emergence of several talented directors at this time it is 
often referred to as the first ‘Golden Period’ of Chinese 
cinema. The first true film stars in the Chinese cinema also 
appeared in the same decade, such as Hu Die, Zhou Zuan, 
Jin Yan and Ruan Lingyu. Two other major films in this period 


were Street Angel and Crossroads (both released in 1937). 
In 1936 the Communists and the Kuomintang had formed an 
anti-Japanese alliance, but this did little to halt the Japanese 
who, in 1937, launched an all-out invasion of China, taking 
over Shanghai and culminating at the end of the year in the 
infamous Nanjing Massacre, still a bitter memory for all 
Chinese. The Chinese film industry was dispersed, and all 
production companies except Xinhua closed down, with 
some members following the Kuomintang in their retreat 
eastward to Chongqing, others fleeing to Hong Kong, and 
some joining the Communists in Yan’an. A few actually 
stayed in Shanghai in the ‘safe haven’ of the foreign 
concessions, and there were a number who agreed to work 
with the Japanese. When the Second World War began in 
Europe in 1939, the Japanese set up their own film industry 
in Manchuria and took over the Shanghai film industry. They 
produced films for both their own soldiers and for the local 
Chinese population. The Communist army also obtained its 
first 35mm camera and “started to make its own 
documentaries. During the war, in 1942, Mao laid down his 
prescription for a truly Communist art, in ‘Talks on Literature 
and Art at the Yan’an Forum’, emphasising the necessity of 
Subordinating art to political ideals. This was to become the 
guiding principle in film production with the advent of the 
People’s Republic. 


THE SECOND GOLDEN AGE 


When the war against Japan ended in 1945, civil war broke 
out in China between the Communists and the Kuomintang. 
In 1946 progressive filmmakers were now able to return to 
Shanghai, taking over Lianhua again. They were determined 
to resist the power of the Kuomintang, and set up the new 
Kunlun studio as their base. Many of the films produced at 
that time revealed disillusionment with the dominance by 
Chiang Kai-shek’s nationalists, classic examples being 


Myriads of Lights (1948), San Mao (1949) and Crows and 
Sparrows (1949). When the Russians retreated from 
Manchuria in 1947, the Communists took over control of the 
area and set up the Northeast Film Studio at Xingshan. In 
the same year a famous war epic, A Spring River Flows East, 
was produced in Shanghai, directed by Cai Chusheng and 
Zheng Junli. This is a three-hour-long film in two parts, 
depicting the problems of ordinary Chinese people during 
the war with Japan. Audiences were able to identify with the 
social and political issues in the film, and it became very 
popular. Another important production company formed by 
left-wing filmmakers in Shanghai was the Wenhua Film 
Company, which was responsible for several recognized 
masterpieces. Particularly famous is Springtime in a Small 
Town (1948), directed by Fei Mu. There was a remake in 
2002 by the Fifth Generation Chinese director Tian 
ZhuangZhuang. 

By 1948 the Communists had recruited so many 
Kuomintang soldiers that they equalled them in both 
numbers and supplies, and after the Kuomintang had been 
defeated in three battles, hundreds of thousands of their 
soldiers defected to the Communists. On 1 October 1949, in 
Beijing, Mao Zedong proclaimed the foundation of the 
People’s Republic of China, and Chiang Kai-shek fled to what 
was then still known internationally as the island of Formosa 
(later Taiwan). He took the entire gold reserves of the 
country and what remained of the air force and navy. There 
were altogether about two million refugees on the island. To 
ensure its security and prevent an attack by the mainland 
forces, President Truman ordered a US naval blockade of the 
island. With the establishment of the People’s Republic, the 
Northeast Film Studio moved to Changchun and started to 
make its first feature film, Bridge, and a film industry was 
set up on Taiwan, based around some documentary 
filmmakers who retreated there from the mainland. After the 
establishment of the People’s Republic, the government 


regarded film as an important art form for the masses and 
aS a means of propaganda. In 1950 any American films 
remaining in China were withdrawn from circulation, and 
there was a crackdown against counter-revolutionaries in 
1951. Based on the Soviet model, the government set up 
the first Five Year Plan in 1953, which was generally 
successful in raising production in most areas of industry. It 
also nationalised the film industry and took steps to extend 
film distribution beyond the major cities, using mobile 
projection teams. 

Writers, artists and filmmakers were subject to strict 
ideological control during this period, following the 
guidelines drawn up by Mao in the Yan’an manifesto. In 
response to the easing of some controls during the early 
years of the Five Year Plan, the writer Hu Feng criticised the 
use of Marxist values in judging creative work. He was 
accused of being employed by the Kuomintang, and a 
nationwide witchhunt began for similar writers. Mao and 
some other influential figures felt, however, that party 
control had been successful enough to allow some critical 
voices to surface. He famously proposed ‘letting a hundred 
flowers bloom’ in the arts and ‘a hundred schools of thought 
contend’ in the sciences. His ideas were officially recognised 
in the spring of 1957. This so-called ‘Hundred Flowers 
Campaign’ led to some liberalisation in literature and the 
arts and, in the film industry, to the production of satirical 
comedies and the publication of articles, which openly 
criticised some previous films for failing to have popular 
appeal. Many writers took advantage of the new freedoms 
to criticise the Communist monopoly and its abuses of 
power. The Communist party soon realised that some 
restraint was urgently needed and a campaign against right- 
thinkers was launched. Within six months about 300,000 
intellectuals had been identified as right-wing, dismissed 
from their jobs, and in many cases imprisoned and even 
sent to labour camps. In the film world satires were now 


banned and Communist orthodoxy prevailed. 


THE GREAT LEAP FORWARD AND THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


There followed a period of disastrous economic experiments 
known as ‘The Great Leap Forward’, introduced by Mao. 
There were also calamitous droughts and floods, with an 
enormous ensuing famine, in which, at a conservative 
estimate, 30 million Chinese starved to death, and perhaps 
as many as 60 million. By the late 1950s relations with the 
Soviet Union were in decline. Mao did not approve of the 
USSR’s policy of peaceful coexistence with the USA, and the 
USSR went back on its promise to provide China with a 
prototype atomic bomb. In 1960 the Russians removed all 
their foreign experts working in China. In the arts the 
general anti-Soviet feeling led to a rejection of the so-called 
‘Soviet Socialist Realism’ and in the cinema essentially more 
Chinese ideals were to be pursued: the ‘combination of 
revolutionary realism and revolutionary romanticism’. Film 
production was enormously increased, but the resulting 
products were mainly rather crude revolutionary 
documentaries. In some of the more subtle films the pure, 
ideal proletarian hero was replaced by more ambiguous 
central characters. 

Mao had been losing influence and power within the 
party, and in 1966 he launched what was in effect another 
kind of ‘Great Leap Forward’. Again he wanted to create new 
socialist structures overnight. It became known as ‘The 
Cultural Revolution’. He also started a personality cult 
around himself, with the aid of Lin Biao, the Minister of 
Defence and head of the People’s Liberation Army, who had 
also published the collection of Mao’s sayings Known as ‘The 
Little Red Book’. With the aid of his wife Jiang Qing, a former 
Shanghai B-grade film star, Mao launched a purge of the 
arts. The production of feature films stopped altogether, and 
Jiang Qing, the ex-starlet, used the opportunity to settle a 


lot of old scores. Many important figures in the film industry 
were sent to work in the countryside or imprisoned, and 
many died or committed suicide. 

Some measure of political stability was restored by 1968 
through the interventions of the People’s Liberation Army, 
but only after it conducted its own reign of terror. By 1970 
the production of feature films was at least able to start up 
again, but they were mainly recordings of stage productions 
of Jiang Qing’s model revolutionary operas, notably Taking 
Tiger Mountain By Strategy (1970). Another notable film 
from this period is the ballet version of the revolutionary 
opera The Red Detachment of Women (1970). 

In 1973 Chinese politics remained very factional. There 
were the moderates, with Zhou Enlai and Deng Xiaoping, 
recently restored to influence, and on the other side the 
radical Maoists, led by Jiang Qing. Although it was under 
strict censorship at this time, the regular production of 
feature films started again. One such film of the period was 
Bright Sunny Skies. 

By 1976 several significant members of the old guard had 
died, Zhou Enlai in January and Mao in September, and 
Mao’s successor Hua Guofeng had Jiang Qing’s ‘Gang of 
Four’ arrested in October. Film production fell for a while but 
was soon able to return to a level comparable to that before 
the Cultural Revolution. By the middle of 1977 Deng 
Xiaoping had come to power and was appointed vice- 
premier, vice-chairman of the Party and Chief of Staff of the 
People’s Liberation Army. In 1978 the famous Democracy 
Wall was set up, enabling some measure at least of 
expression of opinion. Some criticism of the Cultural 
Revolution was now possible in films. The Beijing Film 
Academy reopened and took on a whole new class of 
directors, later to be Known as the ‘Fifth Generation’. 


THE FIFTH GENERATION 


In 1979, after rehabilitating some important people from the 
period before the Cultural Revolution, the Communist Party 
decided that there was a limit to the extent of freedom of 
speech they could allow and closed down the Democracy 
Wall in December. At this time the film industry started to 
make more innovative films, using techniques such as 
zooms and flashbacks which had been rare in Chinese films. 
Notable in this respect are the films Troubled Laughter 
(1979) and Xiao Hua (1980). In 1980 Hua Guofeng was 
replaced by Zhao Ziyang who had won favour for carrying 
through effective economic reforms in Sichuan. A notable 
film which appeared in this year was The Legend of Tianyun 
Mountain, which criticised the Anti-Rightist Campaign of 
1958. In 1981 the film Bitter Love, which provided negative 
criticism not only about the past but also about present 
conditions, was banned. 1982 marks a_- significant 
development, for it was in that year that the so-called ‘Fifth 
Generation’ of filmmakers graduated from the Beijing Film 
Academy. These were basically the first new generation of 
filmmakers to produce films since the Cultural Revolution 
and they made a conscious decision to reject traditional 
methods of storytelling, opting instead for freer, more liberal 
approaches. 

In 1983 the government started a campaign against what 
they called ‘spiritual pollution’, and under this policy any 
films containing too much violence or vulgar behaviour were 
banned. The Xian Film Studio came to prominence at this 
time, with its director, Wu Tianming, pursuing a policy of 
subsidising new experimental films through income from 
deliberately commercial films. Many of the ‘Fifth Generation’ 
filmmakers thrived there, and the success of the enterprise 
made Xian a successful rival to the Shanghai Film Studio. 

With Deng Xiao Ping at the helm China now began to 
make significant economic progress. The _ so-called 
‘Responsibility System’ introduced into rural areas in 1984 
allowed agricultural households and factories to sell any 


goods in excess of quota on the open market. And in coastal 
areas special economic areas were set up, most notably at 
Zhuhai, near Macau, Shenzhen, near Hong Kong, and at 
Shantou and Xiamen, close to the Taiwan Strait. Economic 
growth was soon to rise dramatically. In this same year the 
first of the ‘Fifth Generation’ films was produced, One and 
Eight, but it was banned from being exported. In the 
following year however a film was released that, though 
ignored within China, was to attain great success 
internationally. This was Chen Kaige’s Yellow Earth. In 1988 
the film Red Sorghum, directed by Zhang Yimou, was not 
only the first ‘Fifth Generation’ film to be successful in 
China, but it also won the Golden Bear award at the Berlin 
Film Festival. 

The films of the ‘Fifth Generation’ are generally very 
diverse in style, ranging from black comedy (such as The 
Black Cannon Incident, 1985, directed by Huang Jianxin) to 
the very esoteric (Life on a String, by Chen Kaige, released 
in 1991). Among other notable directors commonly 
identified as members of the ‘Fifth Generation’ are Hu Mei, 
Zhou Xiaowen and Wu Ziniu. AS a home-based group the 
‘Fifth Generation’ directors ceased to exist after the 
infamous Tiananmen Square Massacre in 1989. Chen Kaige 
and Wu Tianming were in the USA at the time and decided 
to remain abroad. Huang Jianxin went to Australia. Many 
other directors gave up cinema work and moved into 
television production. One of the crowning achievements of 
the ‘Fifth Generation’ also occurred in 1989 however, when 
Hou Hsiao-Hsien’s film City of Sadness won the Golden Lion 
at Venice. Hou (Known in Mainland China as Hou Xiaoxian) 
had moved to Taiwan in 1948 and became a major director 
there. Selected films by him are therefore listed under that 
country. 

It must be mentioned that directors from the previous 
generation, what might be termed the ‘Fourth Generation’, 
had still continued to be productive during the rise of the 


‘Fifth Generation’. Their careers had been disrupted by the 
Cultural Revolution, but many of them, especially Wu 
Tianming, helped the Xian Film Studio enormously by 
Supporting ‘Fifth Generation’ directors financially. 


THE SIXTH GENERATION 


In the 1990s a phenomenon arose known as the ‘Sixth 
Generation’ of filmmakers. These divisions into generations 
refer to the number of generations since the 1949 
revolution. With continuing state censorship, a kind of 
underground film movement developed, with the films made 
quickly and cheaply, using hand-held cameras and long 
takes. The mode of filming gives them a documentary feel. 
Many of them were joint ventures and in some cases they 
were made with the aid of foreign investment. The films are 
individualistic and well worth tracking down for their 
reflections on contemporary city life. Important directors 
associated with this trend are Zhang Yuan (East Palace West 
Palace and Beijing Bastards), Lou Ye (Suzhou River), Jia 
Zhangke (Unknown Pleasures, Xiao Wu, Platform and The 
World), and Wang Xiaoshuai (The Days and Beijing Bicycle). 


THE NEW DOCUMENTARY MOVEMENT 


With the growth of commercialisation complex social 
changes have taken place in China, many of which have 
been reflected in the films of the New Documentary 
Movement. The first significant film of this trend was the 
film Bumming in Beijing by Wu Wenguang. An amazing and 
rather exhausting example of the genre is Wang Bing’s nine- 
hour-long study of de-industrialisation called Tie Xi Qu 
(meaning ‘West of the Tracks’), all three parts of it released 
in 2003. A leading woman director in the movement, Li 
Hong, made a film called Out of Pheonix Bridge (1997), 
about four young women who move from rural areas to the 
big cities to try to earn more money, as many millions of 


both men and women have done. Many of these films are 
rather heavy going but they do reveal fascinating insights 
into the lives of Chinese workers. 


THE NEW CHINESE INTERNATIONAL CINEMA 


One particular film has done more than many to attract an 
international audience to Chinese films, helping to increase 
the popularity of other films which might have otherwise 
have remained little known to Westerners. Crouching Tiger, 
Hidden Dragon (2000), directed by the Taiwanese Lee Ang 
(known internationally as Ang Lee), was enormously 
successful at the box-office in Western countries, although it 
must be said that perhaps the director was pandering too 
much to Western taste. The international nature of the film 
is symptomatic of a trend, which makes it increasingly 
difficult to distinguish a film as being from one specific 
Chinese-speaking community. In the case of Crouching 
Tiger, Hidden Dragon, for example, the director was 
Taiwanese, but the leading actors and actresses were from 
not only Taiwan but also Hong Kong, and Mainland China, 
and the funding from an array of countries. 

In 2002 an attempt was made to make another Chinese 
film which might equal or even exceed the success of 
Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon: Hero, directed by Zhang 
Yimou. The cast and crew were again multinational, and it 
featured many actors and actresses, who were already well 
known in the West. It was an enormous success, both 
throughout Asia and in the West, and was the most popular 
film in the USA for two weeks. Income from the film in the 
USA alone was enough to cover all production costs. 


SELECTED DIRECTORS AND FILMS (CHINA) 


As explained in the introduction, there are considerable 
problems in allo-cating precise provenance to some Chinese 


directors. There are many who started their careers in 
Mainland China, and then later continued to be productive in 
Taiwan or Hong Kong, in the latter case becoming citizens of 
The People’s Republic after the British handed over power in 
1997. Where information about any major geographical 
moves in a director’s career is known it will be noted if 
Significant. For information on the sequence of family and 
personal names and conventions of transliteration please 
see the Introduction. 


CAI CHUSHENG 


b. 1906, China; d. 1968. 

As director: 15 films. As writer: 2 films. As producer: 1 film. 
Biographical note: One of the most prolific and successful 
directors in the 1930s and 1940s, he spent the Second 
World War in Hong Kong, where he worked with the director 
Situ Huimin. After the war he returned to Shanghai and 
helped to set up the anti-Nationalist Kunlun Film Studio. In 
1947 he co-directed with Zheng Junli the epic The Spring 
River Flows East. After the Liberation in 1949 he helped in 
the reorganisation of the film industry, but did not work as a 
director any more, except on one film, Zhujiang Lei, in 1950. 
He died as a victim of the Cultural Revolution in 1968. 


Song of the Fishermen (Yuguang Qu), 1935. 


Comments: This was the first Chinese film to win a major 
international prize, at the Moscow Film Festival in 1935. 


The Spring River Flows East (Yi Jiang Chun Shui Xiang 
Dong Liu), 1947. 


Plot: The story of a poor family during the period of the 
Japanese invasion of China in the 1930s. One son, 
Zhongliang, leaves his wife and young son to join a medical 


group which supports the Chinese army. They do not see 
each other again for eight years. The other son, Zhangmin, 
decides to hide from the Japanese and protect his family. 
Zhongliang is very successful working in a company and 
starts to lead a life of luxury. His life is contrasted with the 
wretched existence of his wife and child. 

Comments: The film was co-directed and co-written with 
Zheng Junli. It is three hours long and in two parts. It was 
very popular at the time of its first release. Ordinary Chinese 
people found that they could identify closely with the family 
in the film and their problems during the war with the 
Japanese. The film provides a moving evocation of the 
issues of the period. 


CHEN KAIGE 


b. 1952, China. 

As director: 12 films (approx. by 2005). As writer: 6 films. 
As actor: 3 films. As producer: 2 films. 

Biographical note: He was born into a film family, his 
father a director of Chinese opera films and his mother a 
script editor. During the Cultural Revolution he was sent 
with a group of schoolmates to work on a rubber plantation 
in Yunnan Province. Five years later he went back to Beijing, 
and after working in a factory for some time, studied at the 
Beijing Film Academy. He was helped in his career by Zhang 
Yimou (q.v.), who encouraged him to join the ‘Youth Film 
Group’ at the Guangxi Studio. With Zhang’ as 
cinematographer he established his reputation with the film 
Yellow Earth, in 1984. Other early films worth noting are Big 
Parade, released in 1987, and King of the Children, (1987), 
drawing on his experiences in Yunnan Province. In 1988 he 
took up a fellowship at New York University, where he 
stayed till 1989, making music videos along the way. One of 
the films which made him more widely known 
internationally is undoubtedly Farewell My Concubine 


(1993). 
Yellow Earth (Huang Tu Di), 1984. 


Plot: An adaptation of a novel by Ge Lan and tells the story 
of a visit by a soldier, Gu Qing, who has the job of making 
records of local folk songs for posterity. He gradually learns 
that the happy, celebratory songs he was sent to collect do 
not actually exist. Instead they are all about hardship and 
suffering. He becomes acquainted with his host’s daughter, 
Cuigiao, who is tempted by his stories of female liberation 
under communism to flee her home and her forced 
betrothal to an older man. Tragedy however ensues. 
Comments: Renowned for its combination of minimal 
dialogue and action, and stunning visual images, it provides 
a disturbing exploration of the discrepancies between 
idealistic views of rural culture and the bitter realities. Its 
images haunt the viewer long after watching the film. 


Big Parade (Da Yue Bing), 1986. 


Plot: The film depicts an airforce unit preparing to 
participate in the parade on National Day, 1985, in 
Tiananmen Square. 

Comments: A fascinating study of the personal relations 
between members of the unit. 


King of the Children (Hai Zi Wang), 1987. 


Plot: Set in the Cultural Revolution, the film tells of the first 
appointment of a young teacher, Lao Gan, to a small village. 
The title is an idiomatic phrase for a teacher in the local 
dialect. At first he follows the lesson plans laid down by the 
central directorate, which involve the repetitive copying of 
political slogans. The brightest pupil, Wang Fu, accuses him 
of not knowing how to teach, and he changes his methods, 


taking them out into the natural world. He inevitably incurs 
the anger of the authorities. 
Comments: Rather tedious in it exposition of educational 
philosophy, it nevertheless provides profound reflections on 
how children become part of their national culture and how 
their personalities develop. 


Life on a String (Bian Zou Bian Chang), 1991. 


Plot: A blind old itinerant musician, regarded as a saint, was 
told by his own master years ago that when he broke the 
1,000th string on his instrument, he would be able to see. 
His apprentice, also blind, has more earthly aims, longing 
for the love of a village girl he adores. These twin elements 
of suspense sustain the film. 

Comments: A very philosophical film, occasioning much 
reflection on vision and blindness, silence and music, life 
and death, it is set among stunning landscapes in Western 
China. It is a thought-provoking and visually memorable 
film. 


Farewell My Concubine (Ba Wang Bie Ji), 1993. 


Plot: Cheng Dieyi (Leslie Cheung) and Duan Xiaolou (Zhang 
Fengyi) are two opera performers, who have been friends 
since childhood. Cheng is the smaller and more delicate 
physically and plays the female roles. In a famous opera 
called Farewell My Concubine, Duan plays the king and 
Cheng the concubine. Cheng suppresses his love for Duan, 
but when Duan meets and marries a prostitute, Cheng 
becomes wildly jealous. Their partnership is split and they 
are drawn into the chaos of the Cultural Revolution. Years 
later they attempt to stage a reunion performance of their 
most famous work, but Cheng’s consuming passion brings 
about a tragic ending. 

Comments: The film traces the personal relationship of the 


two men against the backdrop of the main events in 
twentieth-century Chinese history. It interweaves_ the 
personal story with historic events very convincingly and 
evokes powerfully the beauties of traditional Chinese opera. 


The Promise (Wu Ji), 2005. 


Plot: A poor orphaned girl makes a promise to an 
enchantress. In return for beauty and the admiration of 
every man, she will never be able to be with the man she 
really loves. The spell can never be broken unless the 
impossible happens: snow falling in springtime and the dead 
coming back to life. As she grows up she becomes the 
beautiful princess Qingcheng, but finds that all the men she 
really loves die tragically. She especially loves one man in 
red armour and a golden mask. She meets Kunlun, the slave 
of a great general, whom the princess believes to be her 
admired hero. The fates of all three become intertwined. 
Comments: The film transposes the style of comic books 
depicting fantastic adventures to the screen, complete with 
all their fairy-tale illogicality and idealised characters. It also 
imitates the elaborate graphic style of the comic books, with 
much flying through the air. Depending on your taste, Chen 
either extended the boundaries of Chinese film with this 
work, or sold out to popular taste. Whatever the final 
judgement, it is a stunning viewing experience. 


CHENG BUGAO 


b. 1906, China; d. 1966, Hong Kong. 

As director: 58 films (21 from 1925 to 1937 in China; 37 
from 1947 in Hong Kong). 

As writer: 3 films (1 in 1925 in China; and 2 in 1947 and 
1949 in Hong Kong). 


Amorous History of the Silver Screen (Yin Mu Yan 
Shi), 1931. 


Comments: The Chinese title means literally ‘Colourful 
History of the Movies’. In Chinese the term ‘colourful history’ 
can, in some cases, have sexual connotations. This is one of 
the few social satires made in this period, and possibly the 
only one aimed specifically at the film business itself. For 
this reason alone it is well worth a viewing by students of 
Chinese cinema history. 


Spring Silkworms (Chun Can), 1933. 


Plot: In the 1930s the Jiangnan silk industry had serious 
problems competing with various market forces. The story is 
told by focusing on the problems of the family of Tong Bao, 
who incorporates traditional beliefs and superstitions. 
Comments: The film depicts general economic problems 
through events in one village. Its sympathies and left-wing 
perspectives must be seen against the background of the 
Japanese attempts at the time to extend their territorial 
control of China. The film is fascinating therefore as a 
historical document. 


FEI MU 


b. 1906, China; d. 1951. 
As director: 3 films. As writer: 2 films. 


Spring in a Small Town (Xiao Cheng Zhi Chun), 1948. 


Plot: A beautiful woman is tied by marriage to a dying man 
She does not love. Her fidelity to her husband is challenged 
when her husband's best friend returns to the village. 

Comments: Notable for its fine acting and direction as well 
as its cinematography, Spring in a Small Town was voted the 


‘Best Chinese Language Film of All Time’ in 2002 by the 
Hong Kong Film Critics Society. It was awarded the same 
accolade by the Hong Kong Film Academy in 2004. 


HU MEI 


As director: 4 films. 

Biographical note: Hu Mei is one of the leading female 
directors of the Fifth Generation. She spent most of her 
childhood and her professional life in the army. After 
graduating from Beijing Film Academy she was assigned to 
the People’s Liberation Army’s August First Film Studio in 
Beijing. Here she made two films displaying unusually subtle 
psychological insight: Army Nurse (1985) and Far From War 
(1987). She also made a more commercial film for the 
studio called The Gunslinger Without A Gun before leaving 
the studio and turning freelance in 1989. 


Army Nurse (Nuer Lou), 1985. 


Plot: A nurse reflects about her life and career. She feels 
She has often allowed duty to take precedence over her 
emotional needs. 

Comments: Co-directed with an academy classmate Li 
Xiaojun. A subtle psychological study of inner conflict 
between desire and duty. 


Far From War (Yuan Li Zhanzheng de Niandai), 1987. 


Plot: The film tells of the life of an army family in Beijing 
who are generally bored with their urban existence. The 
grandfather is still troubled by an incident that happened 
during the War of Resistance against Japan. 

Comments: Events are told in a complex series of 
flashbacks, which facilitates comparisons between 
contemporary China and the period when the country was 


involved in a general national cause. Greater understanding 
is attained during the course of the film of the experiences 
that the older generation went through. 


HUANG JIANXIN 


b. 1954, China. 
As director: 11 films approx. As writer: 2 films. As actor: 1 
film. As producer: 4 films. 


The Black Cannon Incident (Hei Pao Shi Jian), 1986. 


Plot: The film relates a series of very complicated 
misunderstandings caused by a mysterious telegram sent 
by a technical translator referring to ‘a lost black cannon’. 
He finds himself under political investigation. The narrow- 
minded party officials cannot believe his statement that he 
was only referring to a piece used in Chinese chess. 
Comments: This first film by the director is a mild satire, 
and for Western viewers it is a somewhat tedious process 
trying to understand exactly what is happening. The film is 
inventive, however, and the leading actor, Liu Zifeng, 
reveals rare comic genius. 


Qiuqiu Ni, Biaoyang Wo (Gimme Kudos), 2005. 


Plot: Yang Honggi, a rather old-fashioned middle-aged man, 
claims that he saved a female student from a threat of 
sexual violence in the outskirts of Nanjing. He begs a local 
newspaper reporter to publicise his exploit in the press, and 
the reporter finally agrees to investigate the case. It is 
revealed that the reason Yang wants so much to be 
considered a hero is that his father won many medals and 
commendations as an ideal national labourer and the old 
man wants to hang a commendation of his son beside his 
own before he dies. 


Comments: Though not a great film, it is still very 
interesting and entertaining. There is an implied critique of 
a society in which the image of the labourer has become too 
idealised and increasingly difficult to live up to. 


JIA ZHANGKE 


b. 1970, China. 
As director: 6 films. As writer: 5 films. As actor: 1 film. As 
producer: 2 films. 


Pickpocket (Xiao Wu), 1997. 


Plot: A second-rate burglar refuses to get a job or in any 
way improve his lot. He falls for a hostess at his friend’s club 
and steals even more to give her an expensive gift. But one 
day she simply disappears without warning and leaves him 
alone. 

Comments: The film presents a very moving and disturbing 
study of a man who just cannot adapt to changes around 
him. When his friends give up a life of crime he persists in it, 
as he knows no other way to survive. He can relate 
intimately to no one and becomes more and more self- 
absorbed. While tracing the decline in this one lonely 
individual’s life, the film also reflects the corrupting 
influence of Western values on the younger generation of 
Chinese, with whom he associates. The film’s raw realism 
gives one a sense of eavesdropping on his life. 


Platform (Zhantai), 2000. 


Plot: A rural opera company attempts to change with the 
times. The members were trained to perform ‘model 
proletarian operas’ in the 70s, but now there is no longer an 
audience for such shows. They decide to turn to break- 
dancing and rock. 


Comments: Chosen by Cahiers du Cinéma as one of the ten 
best films of 2001, the film achieves a remarkable feat: 
depicting the lives of a small group of performers whilst at 
the same time reflecting the major social and economic 
changes that spread throughout China during and after the 
Cultural Revolution. From the dominance of Maoism to the 
obsession with materialism and market forces, the fate of 
the whole nation is mirrored in this film: a must for film fans 
and China-watchers alike. 


LOU YE 


b. 1965, China. 
As director: 6 films. As writer: 3 films. As producer: 1 film. 


Suzhou River (Suzhou He), 2000. 


Plot: Mardar is a motorcycle courier in his mid-20s. One day 
he is asked by a shady alcohol dealer to deliver his 16-year- 
old daughter, Moudan, to her aunt. The two youngsters grow 
fond of each other, but Moudan starts to suspect that 
Mardar may have kidnapped her for ransom. She commits 
suicide and Mardar is accused of murder. 

Comments: Lou Ye spent his youth on the banks of the 
Suzhou which runs through Shanghai, and evokes a 
mysterious river of squalor and mystery here. He was 
banned from making films for two years by the government 
after producing Suzhou River without official approval. It is a 
compelling study of the underside of modern Chinese 
society. 


SHEN XILING 


b. 1904, China; d. 1940. 
As director: 3 films (two jointly with others). 


Crossroads (Shizi Jietou), 1937. 


Plot: Four ex-university students in Shanghai are 
unemployed. One of them, Zhao, lives in a shabby room 
with only a flimsy wall separating him from another room in 
which a young factory worker, Miss Yang, lives. Zhao 
eventually gets a job as a proof-reader at a newspaper, and 
on the tram to work everyday he sees a very pretty girl, but 
he does not know that it is the one in the room next to his. 
He is sent by his newspaper to report on working conditions 
in a factory. It is the one where Miss Yang works. 
Comments: The literal translation of the title is ‘At the 
Crossroads’. The film provides a very accurate depiction of 
the difficult lives of ordinary working people at the time, and 
is worth seeing for this aspect alone. 


SUN YU 


b. 1900, China; d. 1990, China. 

As director: 15 films. As writer: 10 films. As editor: 1 film. 
As actor: 1 film. 

Biographical note: After the Second World War he retired 
from making films until 1951, when he made The Life of Wu 
Xun. This film was condemned for not being revolutionary 
enough and he went on to enforced retirement. 


Daybreak (Tianming), 1933. 


Plot: A girl called Ling Ling from a fishing village goes to 
Shanghai to find her cousin. She is raped and sold into 
prostitution. She later uses her earnings to help others. 
While she waits for her sailor lover to return, the Communist 
revolution is rapidly gaining strength. 

Comments: Although its Communist message is clear, the 
film is worth seeing for its moving and psychologically 
sensitive study of a good-hearted poor girl. 


The Big Road (Dalu), aka The Highway, 1934. B&W. 


Plot: Six young men take on jobs building a road that is 
strategically important for the Chinese army. The story tells 
of their relations with each other, two local girls and the 
local community. They find themselves in conflict with a 
traitorous foreman who has been bribed by Japanese agents 
to sabotage the road. 

Comments: A silent film, which had music and sound 
effects added later. It echoes many of the anxieties of the 
period in which it was made, when the Communists were 
struggling for ascendancy and hatred of the Japanese was at 
its height. 


Tiyu Huanghou (meaning ‘Queen of Sports’), 1934. 
B&W. 


Plot: A young runner called Lin Ying joins a sports college in 
Shanghai. As she becomes famous she mingles more with 
upper-class people and forgets the essence of sport and the 
values of her background. 

Comments: Presents the common view in Communist 
countries of sport aS a means of inculcating communist 
values. 


The Life of Wu Xun (Wu Xun Zhuan), 1950. B&W. 


Plot: The story of a beggar called Wu Xun, who lived during 
the Qing dynasty and set up a free school for poor children. 
Comments: Heavily criticised by the Chinese authorities for 
its idealised view of the good-natured beggar and its lack of 
sufficient revolutionary spirit. As a result Sun Yu was forced 
to retire from making films. 


TIAN ZHUANGZHUANG 


b. 1952, China. 
As director: 11 films. As writer: 2 films. As actor: 2 films. 


As producer: 4 films. 

Biographical note: He was born into a prominent film 
family, with his mother a major star and his father an actor 
and one time Vice-Head of the Ministry of Culture’s Film 
Bureau. Naturalism and = =minimal dialogue have 
characterised many of his films, the best known of which are 
On the Hunting Ground and Horse Thief. These films about 
Mongolian and Tibetan national minorities have won him 
much praise abroad, though they have tended to alienate 
Mainland audiences. 


On the Hunting Ground (Lie Chang Zha Sha), 1984. 


Plot: The film has no real story as such and is imbued with 
a documentary feel. Tian used real Mongolian tribesmen as 
his actors. The focus is on Wangsen, a hunter accused of 
poaching game in contravention of the rigid code of hunting 
ethics followed by the tribesmen and formulated by Genghis 
Khan. 

Comments: The local people involved in the film were 
delighted with it, but the local authorities declared that it 
presented Mongolians in an unfavourable light, and it was 
not released in China. It provides a unique study however of 
the lifestyle of Mongolian tribesmen. 


The Horse Thief (Dao Ma Zei), 1986. 


Plot: The film tells the story of Norbu, the horse thief of the 
title, who is a devout Buddhist and lives with his wife and 
young son among their clan in Tibet. He is accused of 
Stealing from the temple and he and his family are 
banished. Their son dies of fever. When a second son is born 
he tries his best to regain readmission to the clan for the 
sake of his wife and newborn, and their survival during the 
harsh winter. 

Comments: The film provides perceptive insights into the 


Tibetan culture and lifestyle. Containing many long static 
Shots, it is often demanding to watch, but well worth the 
effort. 


WANG PING 


b. 1916, China. 
The East Is Red (Dongfang Hong), 1965. 


Plot: The evolution of the People’s Republic is presented in 
a song and dance spectacle. 

Comments: Made by a highly respected woman director, 
this vast extravaganza has some really accomplished and 
impressive song and dance sequences, and is fairly accurate 
in its historical detail. Full of pro-Communist rhetoric and 
anti-Western propaganda, it glorifies Mao Zedong, though it 
was filmed before the start of the Cultural Revolution. 


WANG XIAOSHUAI 


b. 1966, China. 
As director: 8 films. As writer: 7 films. As actor: 2 films. 


Beijing Bicycle (Shiqi Sui De Dan Che), 2001. 


Plot: A country boy comes to Beijing looking for work and 
gets a job as a courier, for which he is loaned a bright new 
bicycle. He is promised that one day he can own it himself. 
It is stolen and he becomes determined to get it back. He 
finds it in the hands of another boy, who claims he bought it 
in a market. A tussle develops over who should keep the 
bicycle. 

Comments: The influence of the Italian director Vittorio de 
Sica’s Bicycle Thieves is undeniable. The film represents a 
delightful transposition of the theme to a_ near 
contemporary Chinese setting. 


WU TIANMING 


b. 1939, China 
As director: at least 8 films. As writer:1 film. As actor:1 
film. As producer: 3 films. 


Old Well (Lao Jing), 1986. 


Plot: An old well in a mountain village dries up and a 
married worker teams up with an old girlfriend to find a new 
supply of water. While they, together with a group of 
villagers, are exploring local caves in search of water they 
find themselves trapped. In forced confinement and fearing 
that they will die they reveal their feelings for each other. 
This creates an embarrassing situation when they are finally 
rescued. 

Comments: The film reworks a classic theme: crises and 
unusual circumstances bring out true feelings which are not 
compatible with normal roles in society. Zhang Yimou, also 
renowned as a director, played the central male lead and 
also served as cinematographer. 


The King of Masks (Bian Lian), 1976. 


Plot: An itinerant street performer has mastered the art of 
changing his appearance rapidly and depicting a large 
range of characters by using various silk masks. He tries to 
find a young boy to whom he could pass on his gifts. He 
thinks he has found the son of his dreams, only to discover 
that the ‘boy’ is actually what he regards as a ‘useless 
female’. 

Comments: A truly compelling film with an unusual 
variation on the critique of a male-dominated culture. 


WU YONGGANG 


b. 1907, China; d.1982. 


The Goddess (Shen Nu), 1934. 


Plot: A moving story about a woman who is a prostitute and 
a loving mother. 

Comments: Worth seeking out for a beautiful performance 
by actress Ruan Lingyu in the central role of a woman torn 
between maternal instinct and the need to survive. 


WU ZINIU 


As director: at least 7 films. As writer:1 film. 
Don’t Cry, Nanjing (Nanjing 37), 1995. 


Plot: The story of the so-called Rape of Nanjing by the 
Japanese army in 1937 told from the point of view of a 
family with a Chinese father and a Japanese mother. The 
Japanese army swarms into the city, raping, torturing and 
slaughtering indiscriminately. 

Comments: Although the film can convey only a fraction of 
the actual atrocities that took place, it is purportedly faithful 
to historical facts, and provides a disturbing, thought- 
provoking account. 


The Sino-Dutch War 1661 (Yingxiong Zheng 
Chengong), 2000. 


Plot: The island of Taiwan is taken by the Dutch, when the 
corrupt and collapsing Ming Dynasty is destroyed by the 
Manchu. A loyal subject of the Ming Dunasty, Zheng 
Chenggong, attempts to use Taiwan as a base to restore the 
Ming Dynasty in China. He fights against the Dutch and 
takes back the island. 

Comments: As the 2000 presidential elections put the pro- 
independence candidate into office, this film can be seen as 
outright political propaganda for the reunification of Taiwan 


with the mainland. It is also a film which it is difficult to 
categorise, its country of origin recorded as both China and 
Hong Kong (now part of China) and made in both Mandarin 
and Cantonese versions. 


XIE JIN 


b. 1923, China. 

As director: 28 films approx. As writer: 3. 

Biographical note: Xie Jin is one of the best-known 
directors in China and his career in the cinema stretches 
from the 1940s to the present. He also acted and worked as 
assistant director for other well-established directors. He co- 
directed his first feature film, An Incident, in 1954, and 
established his reputation with a row of popular films, 
including The Red Detachment of Women in 1961, which 
dealt with a theme to be taken up again later in the dance 
drama of the same name during the Cultural Revolution. 
Many of his films focus on the characters and problems of 
women. In 1965, his film Two Stage Sisters won him some 
international acclaim. He was accused of being a bourgeois 
artist during the Cultural Revolution, and in 1972 he 
directed a so-called ‘revolutionary model opera’, On the 
Docks. In one of his most famous films, The Legend of 
Tianyun Mountain, 1980, he was especially critical of 
Chinese bureaucracy and the abuse of power. Another 
notable international success was Hibiscus Town released in 
1987. He has continued to bring out new films every year or 
two. To date he is the only Chinese director who has been 
honoured with membership of both the Directors’ Guild of 
America and the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences in America. 


The Red Detachment of Women (Hong Se Niang Zi 
Jun), 1961. 


Plot: In the 1930s a housemaid, Wu Qionghua, works for a 
cruel warlord, Nan Ba-tian, in a village on Hainan Island. She 
is often abused by her master but eventually rescued from 
her fate by Hong Changging, the leader of the Red 
Detachment of Women. After the warlord’s death Qionghua 
joins the Detachment and becomes its leader. 

Comments: The film expounds a central concept of 
Chinese Communism: that women are able to take on the 
same social and military roles as men. 


Two Stage Sisters (Wutai Jiemei), 1965. 


Plot: In the 1930s a country girl runs away to avoid an 
arranged marriage. She joins a troupe of opera performers, 
and becomes a close friend of one of the female singers. 
They move to Shanghai and become famous stars, but the 
relationship is broken when the female singer decides to opt 
for a bourgeois lifestyle by marrying the rich manager of the 
theatre. The country girl then becomes a communist. 
Comments: The intensity of the relationship and the body 
language of the two women hint at a lesbian relationship 
although this is never clearly stated. 


The Legend of Tianyun Mountain (Tian Yun Shan 
Chuan Qi), 1980. 


Plot: During the Cultural Revolution a persecuted 
intellectual is sent into exile in a remote mountainous 
region. His girlfriend also suffers during this period, but 
instead seeks out an urban lifestyle. The girl’s best friend 
supports the intellectual and eventually marries him. 
Comments: Told in flashbacks with the original girlfriend 
reading letters from the intellectual and her best friend, the 
film is notable for its reflections on the effects of the 
Cultural Revolution. 


Hibiscus Town (Fu Rong Zhen), 1986. 


Plot: The beautiful Hu Yuyin and her husband, Guigui, open 
a small but successful bean curd shop, which allows them to 
Save enough money for a new house. It is the beginning of 
the Cultural Revolution, and a local bureaucrat, Li, becomes 
jealous and accuses them of being ‘rich peasants’. The 
house is confiscated and Guigui driven to suicide. Yuyin has 
to take up a street-cleaning job. She is helped by her kind 
partner and they become lovers. Her pregnancy is declared 
a criminal act by the Communist party representative and 
her partner is imprisoned for ten years. When he comes out 
of prison they are eventually able to start a new life 
together, setting up another bean curd shop. 

Comments: When the film was initially released it was 
promptly banned, causing anger among all those who had 
already purchased tickets. The final lifting of the ban 
marked an important change in attitudes to artistic freedom 
and censorship, and the film won the Crystal Globe Award at 
the Karlovy Vary International Film Festival in 1988. 
Bolstered by consistently fine acting throughout, it achieves 
an atmospheric evocation of small-town Chinese life. 


Nu Er Gu, 1996. 


Plot: The story of seven female prisoners, each from very 
different backgrounds, living together in the same prison. 
Comments: A clever creation of a microcosm of Chinese 
society, which is explored through an examination of the 
interdependence of the women. 


The Opium War (Yapian Zhanzheng), 1997. 
Plot: A historical drama set in Guangzhou in 1839. British 


merchants dealing in opium are to be executed. After the 
Chinese burn 20,000 boxes of opium, England declares war 


because the opium is considered British property. 
Comments: As most viewers will no doubt be familiar with 
the imperialist versions of these events, it is stimulating to 
perceive them from the Chinese perspective. 


Woman Soccer Player Number 9, 2001. 


Plot: Gao Bo is coaching a women’s soccer team in Japan. It 
brings back memories of a similar job he had in China and 
he decides to return to reunite his old team. 

Comments: The film lends nationalism an acceptable face. 


XIE TIELI 


b. 1925, China. 
As director: 5 films. As writer: 2 films. 


Taking Tiger Mountain by Strategy (Zhi Qu Wei Hu 
Shan), 1970. 


Plot: Based on one chapter in the memoir of a scout 
company commander. 

Comments: A ‘politically safe’ theme for the era of the 
Cultural Revolution, this is one of the better productions of 
that era. 


YUAN MU JIH 
(aka Yuan Muzhi) 


b. 1909, China; d. 1978. 
As director: 1 film. As writer: 2 films. As actor: 3 films. 


Street Angel (Malu Tianshi), 1937. B&W. 
Plot: Two sisters flee from the war in northeast China to 


Shanghai, looking for a better life. One becomes a prostitute 
and the other a singer and dancer at a brothel. A young 


musician and his friend help them fight against the power of 
the brothel owner. 

Comments: An entertaining mixture of comedy and social 
realism that’s worth seeking out, with the women portrayed 
as victims in a commercial world. It is notable for the 
beautiful singing of the 18-year-old actress Zhou Xuan and 
the trumpet-playing and magic tricks of Chen Yiting. 


ZHANG YIMOU 


b. 1951, China. 

As director: 16 films. As writer: 5 films. As actor: 4 films. 
As producer: 6 films. As cinematographer: 4 films. 
Biographical note: On graduating from the Beijing Film 
Academy in 1982 Zhang was sent to the small Guangxi Film 
Studio in the far south-west part of China. Here he became a 
major figure in launching many of the Fifth Generation 
directors. He served as cinematographer to Chen Kaige on 
Yellow Earth (q.v.) and later at the Xian Film Studio took the 
leading role in Wu Tianming’s Old Well (q.v.). His first film as 
a director, Red Sorghum, won him the Golden Bear award 
for best film at the 1988 Berlin Festival. The film was also a 
big hit in China. Nevertheless, for economic reasons after 
this he had to make more commercial action films for some 
time. 


Red Sorghum (Hong Gao Liang), 1987. 


Plot: A young man reminisces about his grandmother’s 
stories of her young days. The grandmother was promised 
in marriage to a wealthy winery owner, who was also a 
leper. She travelled to her new home in a palanquin, which 
was attacked, but she was saved by one of her bearers. 
They became lovers in the sorghum fields and an affair 
developed. She married the husband she was betrothed to, 
but he died and she inherited the winery, turning it into a 


worker’s paradise. Everything changed, however, when the 
Japanese invaded and cut down the sorghum to make way 
for a road. 

Comments: The most memorable aspect of Red Sorghum is 
undoubtedly its stunningly beautiful cinematography. The 
film reflects subtly and perceptively the changing fortunes 
of women from the feudal period to Communist times, 
offering a powerful side-swipe at the Japanese. 


Raise the Red Lantern (Da Hong Deng Long Gao Gao), 
1991. 


Plot: The film is based on a novel by Su Tong, and is about 
the relationships between concubines of a wealthy man in 
feudal China. It follows especially the fate of a new young 
concubine, Songlian. At first she reacts strongly against her 
mode of existence but gradually learns to play by the rules. 
The fifty-year-old man, Chen, already has three wives, each 
of which lives in a separate house within his property. The 
competition between the wives is very strong, as attention 
and preference shown by their master determines who has 
power, and special privileges. Each night the master shows 
which wife he will grace with his presence by lighting a red 
lantern in front of her house. The wives prove to be 
venomous and deadly in their scheming. 

Comments: Hauntingly beautiful, the psychological studies 
of the various women are extremely convincing. The 
irrational nature of male dominance is symbolised by the 
convention of the red lantern. 


Hero (Ying Xiong), 2002. 


Plot: The story is set in ancient China at the time of the 
war-torn Six Kingdoms. The powerful Qin wishes to unite 
them, but he is under constant threat of assassination, 
especially by the spear-wielding ‘Sky’ and the lovers ‘Broken 


Sword’ and ‘Flying Snow’. One day he learns that a prefect, 
known only as ‘Nameless’, has killed all three of his 
enemies. ‘Nameless’ is summoned to the palace to explain 
how he managed to accomplish this feat. But the king has 
some doubts about his story and suspects that ‘Nameless’ 
may be intending to kill him. 

Comments: Memorable for its flamboyant combination of 
martial arts and drama, the fight sequences are particularly 
impressive. Its worldwide popularity, in North America 
especially, owes much to the fervent support of Quentin 
Tarantino. It is identified as Hong Kong/China in origin. 


House of Flying Daggers (Shi Mian Mai Fu), 2004. 


Plot: During the Tang Dynasty, in a period when the 
government is weak and corrupt, a secret organisation 
known as ‘The House of Flying Daggers’ is established to 
oppose the government. A police officer called Leo sends 
another called Jin to investigate a young dancer called Mei, 
believing that she has connections with the ‘Flying 
Daggers.’ Leo arrests Mei, but Jin helps her break free, 
planning to win her trust and thus get her to lead him to the 
leader of the secret organisation. The plot, as is the way 
with such tales, rapidly thickens. 

Comments: The _ gravity-defying fight scenes’ are 
breathtaking to watch, and even those who are not fans of 
martial arts extravaganzas should enjoy the remarkable 
choreography. 


ZHANG YUAN 


b. 1963, China. 
As director: 14 films. As writer: 4 films. As actor: 2 films. 
As producer: 5 films. 


Beijing Bastards (Beijing Za Zhong), 1993. 


Plot: There is a basic plot about a rock musician looking for 
his girlfriend who is pregnant, but the film focuses mainly on 
the lives of starving artists, writers and drug-addicted rock 
Stars. 

Comments: Remarkable for its frank depiction of the 
underbelly of Chinese culture. 


East Palace, West Palace (Dong Gong Xi Gong), 1996. 


Plot: The film explores the gay underworld of Beijing. A 
police officer arrests an author named Ah Lan during a raid 
on a park in Beijing notorious as a gay pick-up site. During 
interrogation Ah Lan tells his lifestory. The policeman’s 
attitude changes from initial revulsion to fascination. 

Comments: This was one of the first Mainland films to 
deal directly with homosexuality. It led to the government 
confiscating the director’s passport and refusing him travel 
privileges. The subtle changes that take place in the 
policeman’s attitudes to homosexuality invite identification 
and understanding. This was doubtless one aspect of the 
film that unsettled the Chinese authorities. 


ZHANG ZHENG 


b. 1920, China. 
As director: 2 films. As actress: 1. 


The Little Flower (Xiao Hua), 1980. 


Plot: A young girl and her mother take care of a wounded 
soldier. She gradually falls in love with him. 

Comments: The film is remarkable for being free of blatant 
political ideology. It provides a moving account of a simple 
love story. 


ZHENG JUNLI 


b. 1911, China; d. 1969. 

As director: 8 films. As writer: 2 films. As actor: 4 films. 
Biographical note: In 1932 he joined the Lianhua Studio 
and established himself as a leading left-wing actor. His first 
films were documentaries. After the Second World War he 
was based in the Kunlun Studio in Shanghai, where he made 
the epic film The Spring River Flows East with Cai Chusheng. 
He continued to be active as a filmmaker after the 
Liberation, but died in prison as a victim of the Cultural 
Revolution in 1969. 


The Spring River Flows East (Yi Jiang Chun Shui Xiang 
Dong Liu), 1947. 


Comments: Co-directed and co-written with Cai Chusheng 
(q.v. for plot summary). 


Crows and Sparrows (Wuya Yu Maque), 1949. 


Plot: Set during the final days of the Kuomintang regime. 
Through its depiction of the conflict of a group of workers 
with the rich, corrupt owner of their boarding house, the film 
reflects the greater conflict taking place within the country. 
Comments: The film uses a device, common in Communist 
films, of depicting a microcosm of society (here a boarding 
house), to reflect social conflicts in the state as a whole. 


Nie Er, 1959. 


Plot: A depicition of the early life of the famous left-wing 
composer Nie Er. 

Comments: Made during the period of the Great Leap 
Forward and shortly after the Anti-Rightist Movement. The 
reason for focusing on the composer’s early life is clearly 
because he revealed strong love of his country and opposed 
the Japanese invasion during that time. After that period the 


People’s Republic failed to support him adequately in his 
work and he moved to Japan, where he spent the rest of his 
life. The film is notable for its realistic depiction of the times. 
The restriction of the film to the composer’s early life limits 
its value however as biography. 


The Opium Wars (Lin Zexu), 1959. 


Plot: The film relates the story of an official, Lin Zexu, 
during the Qing Dynasty, who through his opposition to the 
Western opium trade directly brought about the Opium 
Wars. 

Comments: Although it was produced as part of the tenth 
anniversary celebrations of the People’s Republic The Opium 
Wars was strongly criticised by Maoists for slandering the 
Chinese people. One aspect of the film that provoked this 
reaction is undoubtedly the depiction of Lin Zexu’s relatives 
aS opium addicts, giving him a strong personal motive for 
banning opium. The film is of considerable interest to 
western viewers for its depiction of a Chinese perspective 
on the famous historical events. 


ZHOU XIAOWEN 


b. China. 
As director: at least 11 films. As writer: 3 films. As 
cinematographer: 2 films. 


Ermo, 1994. 


Plot: The independently minded Ermo supports her son and 
disabled husband by making noodles which she sells to a 
street seller. There is rivalry with a neighbour who has a TV 
set. Ermo determines to make enough money to buy a huge 
TV set, which will make her the centre of attention in the 
whole village. In the process she becomes involved in an 


affair with her neighbour’s husband. 
Comments: Criticising the growth of materialistic values, it 
does so with humour and a sense of the absurd. The central 
characters are lovable in their human frailty, and it has 
become a classic for many Chinese. 


The Emperor’s Shadow (Qin Song), 1996. 


Plot: A depicition of the relationship between China’s first 
emperor, Qin, and his best friend from childhood, who has 
become China’s greatest composer. The emperor tries to 
force the composer to succumb to his will and compose an 
anthem to his exploits. 

Comments: Dealing with the age-old conflict of politics and 
the arts, the film is memorable for its subtle use of muted 
colour. 


Hong Kong 


CINEMA IN HONG KONG: A LITTLE HISTORY 


In the early years film production in Hong Kong was very 
much overshadowed by that on the Mainland, especially in 
Shanghai (see Chapter 2). There are no reliable detailed 
records of films made during this period, and while it has 
been estimated that as many as 500 or more films were 
produced in Hong Kong before World War Il, only about four 
have been found to be extant. 


THE BEGINNINGS: FROM STAGE TO SCREEN 


The early films produced in Hong Kong were, as was the 
case on the Mainland, often based on traditional Chinese 
opera, which had been the dominant form of dramatic 
entertainment. What are claimed to be the first films 
actually made in Hong Kong were based on scenes from 
such operas: two short comedies called Right a Wrong with 
an Earthenware Dish and Stealing a Roasted Duck, both 
made in 1909. The director, Liang Shaobo, was also 
experienced as an actor and director in traditional opera. 
Interestingly, the film’s producer was an American, 
Benjamin Brodsky, who was one of many Westerners who 
helped to set up the film industry in China. 

The first true feature film is usually considered to be 
Zhuangzi Tests His Wife (1913), which was also based on an 
opera story, and directed by Lai Man-Wai (or Li Ming Wei in 
Mandarin), a colleague of Liang Shaobo. Following the 
tradition of men playing female roles in Chinese opera, Lal 
played the wife, his brother played the husband, and his 
own wife appeared as a maid. This flouted the convention of 


not allowing women to act. The film was made by a 
company called Chinese American Film, run by Lai together 
with Brodsky, which was the first film studio in Hong Kong. 
The film was never actually shown there however. Lai is 
generally Known in Hong Kong as ‘The Father of Hong Kong 
Cinema’. 

The start of the First World War in 1914 put a halt to the 
development of the film industry in Hong Kong, because the 
colony was dependent on Germany for its supply of film 
stock. It was not until 1923 that Lai, together with his 
brother, a cousin, and Liang Shaobo were able to set up the 
first wholly Chinese-owned film production company in Hong 
Kong. It was called the Minxin (‘China Sun’) Company. The 
Hong Kong government would not allow them to establish a 
studio however, and they moved to the Mainland the 
following year. 


THE POLITICS OF SOUND 


The advent of sound in the Chinese cinema in the 1930s 
presented a special challenge and became a political issue. 
The Chinese language has a common written form (though 
the People’s Republic has simplified many characters), but a 
large number of mutually unintelligible spoken dialects. The 
two most politically significant dialects were Cantonese 
(spoken mainly in Hong Kong and Southern China), and 
Mandarin, used as the official Chinese spoken language on 
the Mainland. The Nationalist Party government, or 
‘Kuomintang’ (see also Chapter 2), wanted to enforce the 
use of Mandarin in all Chinese filmmaking, and vehemently 
opposed the use of Cantonese. It also banned the very 
popular ‘wuxia’ genre of films, involving a combination of 
elaborate swordfighting and fantasy, because it saw such 
films as promoting superstition and violence. In Hong Kong, 
however, this genre could flourish, as could filmed versions 
of Cantonese operas. Notable and successful studios in this 


period were Universal, Nanyue, Grandview and Tianyi. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE FILMS 


With the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931, conflict 
with Japan also became a theme in Hong Kong films. Many 
so-called ‘National Defence’ films about Chinese resistance 
to the Japanese were made. This genre became even more 
popular after members of the Shanghai film industry, both 
performers and technicians, escaped to Hong Kong when 
Shanghai was taken by the Japanese in 1937. Most notable 
among the many such films are Lifeline (1935), directed by 
Kwan Man Ching, Hand to Hand Combat, (1937), by Chiu 
Shu Sun, and March of the Partisans (1938), by Situ Hui Min. 


UNDER THE JAPANESE 


Hong Kong fell to the Japanese in December 1941, but the 
invaders found stronger resistance than on the Mainland to 
involvement in collaborationist filmmaking, and they were 
only able to produce one propaganda film in 1942. It is 
known as The Attack on Hong Kong but it also goes by the 
title The Day of England’s Collapse. One of the most 
destructive actions by the Japanese against the Hong Kong 
film industry was to melt down a large number of the pre- 
war films to use the silver nitrate for military purposes. 


POSTWAR DEVELOPMENTS 


With the return of the British in 1945, the Hong Kong film 
industry was able to resume normal production, but as with 
all industry in the colony, it underwent momentous changes 
with the influx of so many workers, both skilled and 
unskilled, from the Mainland. As a power struggle broke out 
between the Kuomintang and the Communist forces, and 
the Mainland was in a state of civil war again, the influx 
became an uncontrollable flood. With the Communist victory 
in 1949, and the establishment of the People’s Republic, 


Hong Kong became, in effect, the main production centre for 
Chinese films. The export of Chinese films was also entering 
a boom period, most being exported to South East Asia and 
the growing Chinese communities in various Western 
countries. The Chinese diaspora also reinforced the division 
of Chinese cinema into two branches, each dominated by a 
different dialect: Cantonese or Mandarin. Most of the 
Original inhabitants of Hong Kong and South China spoke 
Cantonese, while most of the Mainland emigrés spoke 
Mandarin. While there were certainly more Cantonese films 
being made, they were generally perceived to be second- 
class products compared with the more lavish Mandarin 
films. 


THE 1950s TO 1960s 


Mandarin Films 


The dominant studios in this period are those of the Shaw 
Brothers and MP & Gl, later renamed Cathay. The founder 
and head of MP & GI, Loke Wan Tho, died in a plane crash in 
1964, and after that Shaw Brothers’ studio was pre-eminent. 
The Cathay company ceased production in 1970. The most 
common genres at this time were musicals, romantic 
melodramas and costume dramas, derived from Chinese 
opera. A classic example of the musical drama derived from 
Chinese opera at this time is the Shaws’ film The Love 
Eterne (1963), which was also a record-breaking hit. There 
were several attempts at Hollywood-style musicals, such as 
Mambo Girl (1957) and The Wild, Wild Rose (1960). Some 
notable melodramas from the period are Red Bloom in the 
Snow (1956), Love Without End (1961) and The Blue and the 
Black (1964). One of the better historical epics was The 
Kingdom and the Beauty (1959), directed by Li Han Hsiang 
of the Shaw Brothers’ studio. 

Also in the 60s, imported Japanese samurai films became 
very popular. This spurred the Shaws to produce more 


intense and stylish but less fantastical ‘wuxia’ films, which 
also included more acrobatic action and violence. Audiences 
were turning more and more to television during this time, 
and the emphasis on actions films was part of a deliberate 
policy to win them back. Influential milestones in this 
development were films such as Temple of the Red Lotus 
(1965), directed by Tsu Tsan Hong, Come Drink With Me 
(1966), directed by King Hu, and Tiger Boy (1966), directed 
by Chang Cheh. In 1971 the director Chor Yuen joined the 
Shaw Brothers, after making over 70 films in Cantonese and 
his first Mandarin ‘wuxia’ film, Cold Blade, in 1970. For the 
Shaw Brothers he made a long series of adaptations of the 
novels of Ku Lung, about ‘killer clans’. 


Cantonese Films 


Cantonese film production thrived mainly on Cantonese 
opera, martial arts, ‘wuxia’ and domestic melodramas. The 
main stars in the Cantonese opera films were a female duo 
called Yam Kim Fai and Pak Suet Sin, with Pak specialising in 
the female leads and Yam most commonly playing a male 
scholar. Altogether they made over fifty films as a duo, the 
most popular of them being The Purple Hairpin (1959). 
There were many low-budget Cantonese martial arts films 
during this period too, most famously the long-running 
series of about one hundred kung fu films about the 
character Wong Fei Hung, played by Kwan Tak Hing. The 
first of them was The True Story of Wong Fei Hung (1949) 
and the last, which reads rather clumsily in English, Wong 
Fei Hung Bravely Crushing the Fire Formation (1970). Many 
of the Cantonese ‘wuxia’ films of the period, often made as 
serials, had rather crude special effects drawn on the film 
directly by hand. Memorable in this respect is The Six- 
Fingered Lord of the Lute (1965). 

With the growth of Cantonese television programmes, the 
Cantonese film studios found it difficult to survive, and in 
the year 1972, for example, no Cantonese films were 


produced. 


THE 1970s 


The Revival of Cantonese Cinema 


It is ironic that having almost rung the death knell of 
Cantonese films the growth of Cantonese television was to 
contribute to their revival during the 70s. Interest grew in 
more realistic films about modern life in Hong Kong and the 
lives of ordinary people. Influential in this respect was the 
one Cantonese film that was made in 1973, a comedy called 
The House of 72 Tenants. A further irony was that it was 
produced by the long-time backbone of Mandarin cinema, 
the Shaw Brothers. They had set up their own television 
station, TVB, and used performers from it in the film, which 
was an adaptation of a well-known play. It proved to be an 
enormous hit. 

Social satire proved to be the key to the revival of the 
Cantonese cinema, with most of it created by the three Hui 
brothers, with Michael Hui as actor, screenplay writer and 
director, Sam Hui as actor and singer and Ricky Hui also as 
an actor. Their film Games Gamblers Play (1974) grossed 
the highest profit of any Hong Kong film until then (US$ 1.4 
million), earning even more than the Mandarin films of the 
legendary Bruce Lee. In the trailer for this film the Hui 
brothers explained their simple recipe for its success: ‘Films 
by devoted young people with you in mind’. In this film and 
others they satirised the dreams and work ethic of the 
growing Hong Kong middle class, which was the backbone 
of the burgeoning corporate culture. Cantonese film 
production thrived as a result and by the early 1980s 
Mandarin production was dwindling and is now a rare 
phenomenon. 


Golden Harvest 
Two former executives at Shaw Brothers, Raymond Chow 


and Leonard Ho, left the company in 1970 to form their own 
studio, Golden Harvest. They developed a more flexible 
approach to the business and attracted some of the rising 
new stars, including both the Hui brothers and Bruce Lee. By 
the end of the decade it had become the top studio in Hong 
Kong, one of the jewels in its crown being the comedy actor 
and filmmaker Jackie Chan, who was to become one of the 
biggest successes at the box office throughout Asia. The 
Shaw brothers themselves continued producing films until 
1985, when they decided to focus entirely on television 
production. 


Permissiveness, Violence and Social Issues 


The growth of permissiveness and of violence in films was of 
course a worldwide phenomenon in this period. In Hong 
Kong however it was never much of an issue. Violence had 
been a staple feature of the ‘wuxia’ genre and martial arts 
films, and a type of softcore erotic film Known as ‘fengyue’ 
(‘seductive decadence’) was very popular. Sometimes 
mainstream directors such as Li Han Hsiang and Chor Yuen 
would indulge themselves in films of that kind, or would 
include softcore erotic scenes in their comedies and martial 
arts films. One director, Lung Kong, had already blended 
erotic scenes and violence in his films about social issues, 
such as the Cantonese films The Story of a Discharged 
Prisoner (1967) and Teddy Girls (1969). He continued this 
trend in his Mandarin films of the 70s, which deal with 
serious problems, such as prostitution in The Call Girls 
(1973) and Lina (1976) and the atomic bomb in Hiroshima 
28 (1974). 

The first major woman director in Hong Kong, Tong Shu 
Shuen, also made two impressive socially aware films in this 
period: The Arch (1970) and China Behind (1974). 


THE 1980s TO 1990s 


International Success 


During the 80s and 90s, while many other countries found 
that their native film industries were having a hard struggle 
to survive against the onslaught of Hollywood films, Hong 
Kong in fact managed to thrive by producing just what the 
public in its own part of the world loved best: action, 
comedy, the supernatural and sex. Taiwan, Thailand, 
Indonesia, South Korea, Malaysia and Singapore could not 
get enough Hong Kong films. By the early 1990s the Taiwan 
film industry came close to collapse from the competition 
(see also Chapter 4). Even in Japan, Hong Kong films were 
reasonably successful, though they had to compete with a 
highly robust local industry. The films were also becoming 
more readily available in the Chinese quarters of many 
Western cities and coming to the attention of non-Chinese 
audiences. One company which helped to promote this 
popularity was Cinema City, founded in 1980 by three 
comedians, Raymond Wong, Karl Maka and Dean Shek. The 
successful formula proved to be slick comedy and action in 
a contemporary setting. Comic spy films, utilising extensive 
special effects, which had many sequels, were the most 
typical and popular films in this genre. Directors Wong Jing 
and Tsui Hark were the dominant figures of the period. Tsui 
Hark especially set the trends and was a great technical 
experimenter. Wong Jing became the more. successful 
commercially, but was strongly criticised for courting 
popularity at the cost of quality. Despite his enormous 
popularity and rapturous fan base, he therefore receives in 
the present work only brief acknowledgement of his 
influence. 


Category III Films 


In 1988 the government introduced a films rating system, 
and ‘Category Ill’ was reserved for those films intended for 
‘adults only’. It had the opposite effect to that clearly 


intended by the government, because it encouraged the 
rapid growth not only of pornographic but also of violent 
horror films. By the early 1990s about half of all the films 
being produced were ‘Category Ill’ rated erotic films. An 
example of one of the most successful of these films is Sex 
and Zen (1991), directed by Michael Mak. It is an erotic 
comedy set in the seventeenth century and based on the 
classic of erotic literature The Carnal Prayer Mat by the 
writer Li Yu. The plot of the film involves a man who has a 
horse’s penis transplanted onto his body, and recounts his 
subsequent misadventures. Typical of the rather grim horror 
films, claimed to be based on true stories, and which were 
also covered by this category, were Dr Lamb (1992), 
directed by Danny Lee and Hin Sing Tang, and The Untold 
Story (1992), directed by Danny Lee and Herman Yau. The 
trend did not last long with the rapid spread of readily 
available pornographic videos. 


The New Wave 


Some quality alternative films did manage to flourish in 
competition with all the comedy action, pornography and 
horror. Two filmmakers should be mentioned in this respect: 
Ann Hui and Yim Ho, who managed to gain critical acclaim 
with more personal and politically aware films. 


The Second Wave 


In the latter half of the 80s there emerged what has become 
known as the ‘Second Wave’. As with the ‘New Wave’ 
directors before them they were mainly graduates of foreign 
film schools and had often served apprenticeships in Hong 
Kong-based television companies. They were interested in 
making more original, thought-provoking films. Prominent 
among them were Stanley Kwan, Mabel Cheung, Lawrence 
Ah Mon, the partnership of Clara Law and Eddie Fong, and 
Wong Kar Wai. These directors began to gain critical respect 
for the Hong Kong film industry internationally. Wong Kar 


Wai in particular has won himself high recognition and 
several awards. 


Decline in Production 


During the 1990s the film industry in Hong Kong went into a 
progressive decline from which it has not really recovered to 
date. By the end of the decade the number of films 
produced in an average year dropped from the high point of 
over 200 in the early 90s to about 100, though a large part 
of this reduction, it should be stressed, was in the ‘Category 
Ill’ films. American films started to dominate the box offices 
for the first time in many years. Doubtless many factors 
contributed, among these being: the Asian economic crisis, 
which reduced the availability of finance; the general rises 
in cinema ticket prices; excessive production of poor quality 
films; and general shifts in audience tastes. 


AFTER THE HANDOVER 


The handover of Hong Kong by the British government to 
the People’s Republic of China in 1997 brought with it its 
own problems for the film industry, not least among them 
stricter censorship. The year 2003 was _ particularly 
disastrous for the industry. In addition to the already 
existent economic problems, with the SARS outbreak people 
were unwilling to risk going to the cinema, and there was no 
film production for four months. Only 54 films were made 
that year. Also the cinema lost two of its most popular 
performers: Leslie Cheung (aged 46) and Anita Mui (aged 
40). In April of that year the government set up a Film 
Guarantee Fund, which was intended to encourage local 
banks to invest in films. The fund was not wholeheartedly 
welcomed by the film industry, however, and the banks still 
see films as high-risk investment. 

Some films in the popular genres have had a little 
success, including a series of Hollyood-inspired action films 


such as Downtown Torpedoes (1997), directed by Teddy 
Chan, and Gen-X Cops (1999), directed by Benny Chan, 
some romantic comedies such as The Truth about Jane and 
Sam (1999), directed by Jiang Guio-Min and Love on a Diet 
(2001), directed by Johnny To and Wai Ka Fai. There have 
also been several horror films inspired by Japanese originals: 
the bizarrely named Horror Hotline: Big-Headed Monster 
(2001), directed by Cheang Pou-Soi and The Eye (2002), 
directed by Chun Oxide Pang and Danny Pang. Since the 
turn of the millennium two films by the director Stephen 
Chow have become bestsellers, popular for _ their 
imaginative special effects: Shaolin Soccer (2001) and Kung 
Fu Hustle (2004). 

One film appeared in 2002 which rapidly became a cult 
hit both in the Chinese-speaking world and elsewhere, 
Spawning also sequels and a parody. This was /nfernal 
Affairs, directed by Lau Wai Keung and Mak Siu Fai. The plot 
involves a_ simple contrivance: a young cop works 
undercover among the Triads in Hong Kong, while a member 
of the Triads has also managed to infiltrate the police force. 
Both progress well in their aims, but their double lives 
become increasingly difficult to maintain. Both Triads and 
police slowly become aware of the moles in their midsts. 
Infernal Affairs I! (2003) is in fact a prequel, showing the 
Same two central characters at earlier stages in their 
careers. It fits coherently together with the first-made film. 
Infernal Affairs Ill (also in 2003), however, while continuing 
from the events in the first-made film, is, because of 
constant switches between past and present, confusing to 
audiences who are not familiar with the other two films. The 
famous actors Tony Leung and Andy Lau star in /nfernal 
Affairs and Infernal Affairs I/l, but not in the prequel. Wong 
Jing directed a parody of the films, Known in English as 
Infernal Unfairs (2004), which is great fun if you know the 
Originals. Martin Scorsese has transposed the story to 
Massachusetts, with the state police versus Irish gangsters, 


in his Oscar®-winning film The Departed (2006), made with 
a host of famous names, including Leonardo DiCaprio, Matt 
Damon, Jack Nicholson, Martin Sheen and others. 


SELECTED DIRECTORS AND THEIR FILMS (HONG 
KONG) 


AH MON, LAWRENCE 
(aka Kwok-cheong Lau/Larry Lau/Lawrence Lau/Guochang Liu) 


b. 1949, South Africa. 

As director: 14 films. As actor: 6 films. 

Biographical note: He worked in TV making his film debut 
with a study of juvenile gangs called Gangs in 1986. 


Queen of Temple Street (Miao Jie Huang hou), 1990. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: Big Sister Wah is a madam running prostitutes who 
desperately wants a better life for her daughter Yan. But Yan 
seems determined to make the same mistakes as her 
mother. 

Comments: Provides a refreshingly unpatronising portrayal 
of prostitutes. 


Spacked Out (Mo Yan Ka Sai), 2000. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: An exploration of the lives of contemporary teenage 
girls in a world in which their parents do not care, their 
teachers are brutish, and both drugs and sex are readily 
available. There is a focus on the plight of one girl, Cookie, 
who becomes pregnant by an older boy, who is unwilling 
and unable to afford to help her. 

Comments: Essentially a realistic film, some fantasy 
sequences do have a Surrealistic feel. 


Gimme Gimme (Ai Shang Wo Ba), 2001. 


Language: Cantonese 

Plot: A love triangle between two friends, Lobo and Skid, 
and a charming young girl called Pat, who seems to prefer 
Lobo. But Skid saw her first, and Lobo is a good enough 
friend not to want to dash his friend’s hopes. 

Comments: Manages to avoid the usual clichés of such 
high school romances to strike a convincing, realistic note. 


CHAN, JACKIE 

(aka Jacky Chan/Yuan Lung Chan/Yuen-Lung Chan/Lung Chen/Long 
Chen/Lung Cheng/Wellson Chin/Chan Yuan Lung/ Chen Lung/Sing 
Lung/Chan Kwong Sang/Chen Gang Shen.) 


b. 1954, Hong Kong. 

As director: 20 films. As writer: 12 films. As actor: at least 
96 films. As producer: 27 films. 

Biographical note: Chan studied in opera school and 
appeared on stage at the age of seven. He entered the film 
industry as an actor and then became a martial arts director 
in 1973. He first appeared in other directors’ kung fu films 
and made his first film as director in 1979. The films he 
directed himself helped to establish him as a cult success. 
He performs all his own stunts. 


Project A ( ‘A’ Gai Waak), 1983. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: Chan plays Sergeant Dragon Ma, an officer in the 
Hong Kong coastguard, which has the task of catching a 
gang of pirates. A double agent has tipped off the gang, so 
that they constantly manage to avoid capture. Ma is 
demoted for his failure, but he decides to turn in his badge 
and go freelance, hunting down the gang himself with the 
help of an old friend. 

Comments: The first film to feature Chan’s style of 


‘Superstunts’ that would become his trademark. Chan is at 
his most inventive and humorous here in what is perhaps his 
all-time best film. 


Police Story (Ging Chaat Goo Si), 1985. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: Chan plays the cop Chan Ka Kui, who is assigned to 
guard a witness, a gorgeous woman, who can ensure that 
the boss of a gang be imprisoned for good. Chan’s girlfriend 
is jealous. The gang boss orders the killing of both the 
witness and her guard. 

Comments: A_ landmark martial arts film with a 
contemporary setting, packed full of amazing stunts and 
opening with a full 15 minutes of them. 


Armour of God (Long Xiong Hu Di), 1987. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: Chan plays Asian Hawk, a freelance hunter of ancient 
relics, who has discovered parts of a legendary suit of 
armour. His discoveries attract the attentions of a satanic 
cult, which kidnaps Hawk’s girlfriend, demanding the relics 
in return. 

Comments: Clearly inspired by Raiders of the Lost Ark, and 
the action is exceptionally fast and furious. Chan almost 
killed himself during the making of the film, and still has a 
hole in his head to prove it. The film is great fun if you are 
familiar with the original of the parody. 


CHANG CHEH 
(aka Zhang Che) 


b. 1932, China. 

As director: 101 films. As writer: 43 films. As producer: 2 
films. 

Biographical note: From 1949 he was in Taiwan, working 


on the first Mandarin film made on the island, and he 
became involved in making anti-communist propaganda for 
the government. He went to Hong Kong in 1957, helping to 
establish there the craze for martial arts films with his film 
Tiger Boy. In 1974 he established his own production 
company. 


Tiger Boy (Hu Xia Jian Chou), 1966. 


Language: Mandarin. 

Plot: The plot hardly merits attention and only exists to 
provide excuses for extensive swordplay sequences. 
Comments: A seminal film of the martial arts genre. Low 
budget, made in widescreen black and white, it uses quite 
primitive techniques for its special effects compared with 
later films of the genre 


CHEUNG, MABEL 
(aka Yuen-Ting Cheung) 


b. 1950, China. 

As director: 8 films. As writer: 3 films. As actress: 1 film. As 
producer: 2 films. 

Biographical note: Studied in Hong Kong, England and the 
USA. When she returned to Hong Kong she became a writer 
and director at a TV station. She made her first film, The 
Illegal Immigrants, while in New York in 1984. 


An Autumn’s Tale (Chou Tun Dik Tong Wah), 1987. 


Language: Cantonese/English/Japanese. 

Plot: Sam, an ex-sailor, takes care of a distant cousin, 
Jennifer, when she moves to New York in search of her 
boyfriend. Although Sam is rough in his ways she comes to 
see that he is good-hearted. They part after a 
misunderstanding, but their paths cross again. 

Comments: Light-hearted but well written. 


The Soong Sisters (Song Jia Huang Chao), 1997. 


Language: Mandarin. 

Plot: Focuses on the lives of the three Soong sisters, who 
were educated in America and returned to China. Aj-ling, the 
oldest, married a powerful businessman, Ching-ling married 
Sun Yat-sen, one of the leading revolutionaries in modern 
China, and Mei-ling, the youngest, married Chiang Kai-shek, 
the leader of China during the Second World War. 
Comments: A co-production between Hong Kong and the 
Mainland, it faced many hurdles with the censors. Almost 20 
minutes were cut for the Mainland version, which the 
director claims are essential to the narrative. While the film 
reaped much praise for its technical accomplishments, its 
characterisation is somewhat wooden. 


Beijing Rocks (Bak Ging Lok Yue Liu), 2001. 


Language: Cantonese/Mandarin. 

Plot: Follows the lives of members of a rock band as they 
travel through contemporary China living an underground 
existence. The central American-born Chinese character and 
his camp girlfriend are swept along by the social changes 
happening in both the capital city and the countryside. 
Comments: A rather poignant, offbeat film. 


CHOW, STEPHEN 
(aka Sing-Chi Chau/Stephen Chau/Stephen Chiau/Sing Chi Chow/Sing- 
Chi Cow/Stephen Chiau Shing-Chi/Stephen Chow Sing-Chi/Xingchi Zhou) 


b. 1962, Hong Kong. 

As director: 9 films. As writer: 7 films. As actor: 65 films. 
As producer: 2 films. 

Biographical note: A martial arts addict from an early age, 
he is the first to admit that he was not the most competent. 
He became popular hosting a children’s TV show and 
through this was given some supporting roles as actor. He 


then established a reputation for himself in films utilising a 
brand of nonsense comedy Known in Hong Kong as ‘Mo Lei 
Tau’. He proved to be especially good at parodies of 
Hollywood-style films. His first big international hit was 
Shaolin Soccer in 2001. 


From Beijing With Love (Gwok Chaan Ling Ling Chat), 
1994. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: Ling Ling Chai (played by Stephen Chow) is a pork 
butcher, but also a secret agent in reserve. He is finally 
summoned to action by his chief, who has only chosen him 
because he is the least competent agent. The reason is that 
the chief himself is the man behind the crime: the theft of a 
rare dinosaur fossil. The rest of the film consists of parodies 
of all the clichés of the James Bond films, including a series 
of unlikely gadgets which are convertible into either hair 
dryers or electric shavers. 

Comments: The humour of the film relies greatly on the 
uses of deadpan reactions to idiotic turns of events. The 
name Ling Ling Chai means ‘007’ in Cantonese. 


The King of Comedy (Hei Kek Ji Wong), 1999. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: A struggling actor, Wan Tin Sau (played by Stephen 
Chow), survives through a day job as a supervisor for a 
community centre. He also runs drama classes for the local 
Triad children who want to learn how to ‘act’ in an 
intimidating way. A beautiful nightclub girl, Piu Piu, learns a 
few acting lessons from him to get a big tip from a client. 
Meanwhile a top female action film star, Known as ‘Sister 
Cuckoo’ has come to fancy him and offers him a role as her 
leading man, but only if he gives up Piu Piu. 

Comments: A highlight of the film is the performance as 


Piu Piu by Cecilia Cheung, who proved to be a brilliant 
comedienne and a dab hand at parody herself. 


Shaolin Soccer (Siu Lam Juk Kau), 2001. 


(co-director: Lee Lik Chi) 

Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: Sing (played by Stephen Chow), a rubbish collector, 
nurtures the dream of reviving the forgotten kung fu skills 
developed at the Temple of Shaolin. He tries many different 
ways of promoting them, including song and dance. When 
he encounters a crippled former soccer star he gets the idea 
of creating a ‘Shaolin Soccer’ team. The climax involves a 
showdown with a team formed by the soccer star’s former 
villainous teammate. 

Comments: This film is probably Chow’s best so far, with 
its quirky and imaginative storyline and zany humour. 


Kung Fu Hustle (Gong Fu), 2004. 


Language: Mandarin/Cantonese. 

Plot: The story is set in Canton (Guangzhou), China, in the 
1940s. Sing (Stephen Chow) wants to be a gangster and 
together with his friend Bone tries to extort money from a 
barber, only to attract the attention of a real group of 
gangsters called the ‘Axe Gang’. 

Comments: There are no superheroes in this film, and 
bungling incompetence is the order of the day. Several of 
the characters are played by famous kung fu stars of the 
80s and 90s, and it is well worth seeing for these cameos 
alone. 


FONG, EDDIE LING-CHING 
(aka Lingzheng Fang/Eddie L.C. Fong) 


b. 1954, Hong Kong. 
As director: 24 films. As writer: 14 films. As producer: 4 


films. 

Biographical note: He made some experimental films 
before becoming a professional writer for TV and films with 
his debut as a director in 1984. He has made only a few 
films and has mainly worked together with his wife Clara 
Law (q.v.) as both writer and producer on some of her films. 
Note: See entry on Clara Law for details of some of their 
collaborative work. 


HU KING 
(usually written as King Hu, and aka Hu Jinquan/Hu Chin-chuan/Hu 
Chuan/King Chuan/Ching-chuen Hoo/Jin Quan/ and Kam-Chuen Wu) 


b.1931, China; d.1997, Taiwan. 

As director: 17 films. As writer: 11 films. As actor: 26 films. 
As producer: 1 film. 

Biographical note: Started working in Hong Kong in 1949 
and joined the Shaw Brothers first as an actor. His great 
initial success was the film Come Drink With Me, which 
many believe set the standard for martial arts films. He left 
in 1967 to start his own studio in Taiwan but returned to 
Hong Kong in the 1970s, and thenceforth worked in Hong 
Kong, Taiwan and China. 


Come Drink With Me (Da Zui Xia), 1966. 


Language: Mandarin 

Plot: An imperial officer and his guards are attacked by 
bandits and the official is held hostage against the release 
of the imprisoned bandit chief. The officer’s father, who is 
magistrate of the district, sends his daughter, Golden 
Swallow, to deal with the situation through a combination of 
diplomacy and sword fighting. 

Comments: Like all King Hu’s films, the plot is multi-layered 
and full of political intrigue. 


A Touch of Zen (Xia Nu), 1969. 


Language: Mandarin. 

Plot: An artist, Ku, lives with his mother near an abandoned 
fort, which is said to be haunted. He investigates strange 
noises and meets a beautiful young woman called Yang who 
is living there. She is pursued by agents of an imperial 
nobleman who have murdered her family. Yang turns out to 
be an excellent sword fighter. 

Comments: The film was shown at the Cannes Film Festival 
in 1975 to great acclaim, and has become a firm favourite 
amongst devotees of martial arts films. 


HUI, ANN 
(aka On Hui/Anhua Xu) 


b. 1947, Manchuria. 

As director: 23 films. As writer: 5 films. As actress: 8 films. 
As producer: 7 films. 

Biographical note: She is a graduate of the London Film 
School, and worked in TV from 1975 to 1979. She debuted 
as a director with The Secret in 1979. 


The Secret (Fung Gip), 1979. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: The story is based on a real-life murder case, and 
involves a seemingly harmless man who appears to be a 
psychopathic killer. Witnesses’ accounts of what happened 
conflict and the investigation seems at first to lead nowhere. 
Comments: Noteworthy for its atmospheric 
cinematography and psychological finesse. 


Boat People (Tou Bun No Hoi), 1982. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: A Japanese photojournalist is assigned to investigate 
the conditions in Vietnam after the war. He is determined to 
discover the truth behind the communist propaganda. He 


feels compelled to help two orphans he encounters, with 
tragic results. 

Comments: The film provides a powerful analysis of the 
political and social conditions of the times, with the setting 
in Vietnam perhaps intended as an allegory for the situation 
in Mainland China. 


Summer Snow (Nu Ren Si Shi), 1995. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: The Suns are presented as a typical Hong Kong family. 
May works for a trading company and her husband, Bing, 
works as a minor civil servant. They have a son who is still 
at school. Bing’s mother dies of a stroke and they have to 
look after old Mr. Sun, who has Alzheimer’s disease. This 
causes the family much distress and they finally feel they 
have to put the old man in a nursing home; though he may 
be confused, he still has a strong will of his own. 
Comments: A sympathetic and understanding study of this 
medical condition. 


Visible Secret (Youling Renjian), 2001. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: A girl who sees dead people, but only through one 
eye, which she tries to keep closed to avoid experiencing 
constant terror. She has a relationship with a young man, 
but he becomes confused about what is real and what is 
illusion. 

Comments: Maintains a constant feeling of eeriness and a 
sense of dread. The unusual idea of one eye which sees 
dead people and the other which sees the normal world 
functions as a symbol of the duality of perception, which is 
influenced by external impressions and _ partly’ by 
imagination. 


July Rhapsody (Laam Yan Sei Sap), 2002. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: A happily married high school teacher has problems 
when a young female student falls in love with him. Going 
through a mid-life crisis, he is strongly drawn to the young 
girl. 

Comments: A subtle study of the interaction of passion and 
pain. 


HUI, MICHAEL 
(aka Koon-Man Hui/Xu Guanwen) 


b. 1942, China. 

As director: 8 films. As writer: 10 films. As actor: 28 films. 
As producer: 3 films. 

Biographical note: He was a popular TV comedian before 
making his acting debut in films. Together with his brothers 
Sam Hui and Ricky Hui he formed the Hui Brothers 
Production Company in 1974. He signed a co-production 
deal with the Golden Harvest company. This led to the first 
in their series of comedies, Games Gamblers Play. 


Games Gamblers Play (Gui Ma Shuang Xing), 1974. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: Michael Hui stars as Wen, a convict who is always 
trying to win at gambling, even when he is behind bars. Sam 
Hui plays a novice gambler, Chieh, who gets into trouble 
when he tries to steal casino chips from a crooked card 
dealer. Chieh meets Wen, who becomes his mentor. 
Comments: Sam Hui wrote the music and sings the songs, 
and Ricky Hui has a small role as a beachside gambler. Full 
of slapstick humour, the film was a blockbuster hit at the 
box office when it was first released. 


KWAN, STANLEY 


(aka Kam-Pang Kwan) 


b. 1957, Hong Kong. 

As director: 13 films. As producer: 7 films. 

Biographical note: After leaving TV work in 1979 he 
worked as assistant to Ann Hui and other leading directors 
before directing his own first film in 1984. 


Rouge (Yin ji Kau), 1988. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: The film tells the story of a relationship between the 
heir of a wealthy clan and a prostitute. They are banned 
from seeing each other by his family and decide to commit 
suicide. He loses heart at the last moment, but she kills 
herself. Unable to find her love in the afterlife she returns to 
the world of mortals to seek him out, but has arrived 50 
years after she left. She is utterly lost in the world of the 80s 
and enlists the help of a journalist who, together with his 
girlfriend, agrees to help her in her search. 

Comments: A captivating and beautifully made film, which, 
apart from its novel Romeo and Juliet twist, also contrives to 
compare older social values of the 1930s with those of the 
1980s. 


Centre Stage (Yuen Ling-yuk), 1992. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: A mixture of documentary and dramatised biography, 
exploring the life of the famous actress Ruan Lingyu, who 
committed suicide after being humiliated by media reports 
about her life. Kwan blends a mixture of dramatised 
sequences with original film of the real actress and 
interviews with the cast discussing her legacy. 

Comments: Won the Golden Bear at Berlin for the leading 
actress Maggie Cheung, and is a must for aficionados of 


Hong Kong cultural history. 
Lan Yu (no English title available), 2001. 


Language: Mandarin. 

Plot: A businessman, Chen, and a poor male student, Lan 
Yu, have a brief sexual encounter. Chen treats it as a one- 
night stand, but the boy falls in love with him. The film 
traces their relationship over many years, including a 
sequence involving the massacre at Tiananmen Square. 
They drift apart, Chen marries, but then meets Lan Yu by 
chance again. 

Comments: A version of a famous Internet-based novel, 
noteworthy for its matter-of-fact presentation of a gay 
relationship. 


Everlasting Regret (Changhen Ge), 2005. 


Language: Mandarin. 

Plot: A pretty young girl, Qiyao, from a very ordinary family 
wins a prize as runner-up in the ‘Miss Shanghai’ contest. The 
film traces her life through many and various relationships 
with men, all of which are disappointing. She takes up with 
someone promising but he eventually leaves, leading to her 
emotional breakdown. 

Comments: Fascinating for its account of the history of 
modern Shanghai, starting in the 1930s and reflecting the 
social and political changes that take place during Qiyao’s 
life. 


LAW, CLARA 
(aka Cheuk-yiu Law/Zhuoyao Luo) 


b.1957, Macao. 

As director: 11 films. As writer: 3 films. As producer: 2 
films. 

Biographical note: She graduated from the National Film 


School in Great Britain, and has worked closely with her 
husband Eddie Ling-Ching Fong (q.v.) since the start of her 
Career as a director. He wrote all of her screenplays, some in 
collaboration with her, also acting as her producer, either 
alone or jointly. Since 1994 they have made all their films 
abroad, most of them in Australia. 


Farewell China (Ai Zai Taxiang De Jijie), 1990. 


Language: Cantonese/English. 

Plot: Set primarily in New York, the film tells the story of a 
man, Zhou, who tries to follow his wife on her journey to 
America. 

Comments: The film reflects the dreams that many Chinese 
have had of going to a better life in America, with its greater 
freedom for the individual and opportunities for economic 
SUCCESS. 


Temptation of a Monk (You Seng), 1993. 


Language: Mandarin/Cantonese. 

Plot: In seventh-century China, near the beginning of the 
Tang Dynasty the crown prince is murdered by one of his 
brothers who then becomes emperor. The general, Shi Yan- 
Sheng, tricked into leaving the crown prince unguarded, 
flees to a monastery. His troops and the woman he loves are 
killed and he seeks refuge in a remote abandoned 
monastery where he learns many useful things from a wise 
ageing abbot. But he is still pursued relentlessly by the 
emperor’s forces. 

Comments: While the film features spectacular scenery, it 
lacks a real sense of drama. 


LEE, BRUCE 
(aka Little Dragon Lee/Siu-Lung Lee/Yam Lee/Xiaolong Li/Lee Siu 
Lung/Bruce Lee Siu-Lung). 


b.1940, USA; d. 1973, Hong Kong. 

As director: 3 films. As writer: 8 films. As actor: 36 films. 
Biographical note: Too much has been written about this 
legendary star who became an icon of the martial arts genre 
of film for it to be possible to summarise his life and 
Significance within the scope of a small note. He made his 
first success in TV drama in the USA and was taken up by 
Raymond Chow for the Golden Harvest company when he 
went to visit Hong Kong. He appeared in his first big hit Fists 
of Fury (Tang Sha Da Xiong) in 1971 and again in The 
Chinese Connection (Jing Wu Men) in 1972, both films 
directed by Wei Lo. In the same year he directed and acted 
in his own film Way of the Dragon (Meng Long Guojiang). |n 
1973 he suddenly and unexpectedly died of a cerebral 
edema. His early death only heightened his legendary 
status. 


Fists of Fury (Tang Shan Da Xiong), 1971. 


Language: Mandarin/Cantonese. 

Plot: Chao-an (Bruce Lee) is a city boy who moves in with 
his cousins to work in an ice-factory. He promises his family 
never to get into a fight any more. But when members of his 
family start to disappear after meeting the management of 
the factory, he finds that he has to resort to his fighting 
Skills in conflict with the villainous boss. 

Comments: Features a_ well-structured plot and well- 
choreographed action sequences. 


The Chinese Connection (Jing Wu Men), 1972. 


Language: Mandarin/Cantonese/English. 

Plot: Chen Zhen (Bruce Lee) comes back to the Shanghai 
Martial Arts School after a trip and finds that his beloved 
master has been murdered by associates of a rival Japanese 
karate school. The rest of the film consists of the pursuit of 


vengeance. 

Comments: Fans relish the sequence when Lee smashes a 
Sign proclaiming ‘No Dogs or Chinese Allowed’ and his one- 
liners, such as ‘This time you eat paper, but next time you 
eat glass’. 


Fury of the Dragon (Meng Long Guojiang), 1972. 
(aka Return of the Dragon and Way of the Dragon) 


Language: Cantonese/Manadarin/Italian/English. 

Plot: Shot on location in Italy, Lee plays Tang Lung, a boy 
who goes to Rome to help out at a relative’s restaurant, 
which is being threatened by local gangsters. Inevitably a 
search for vengeance ensues. 

Comments: The most famous scene in the film is 
undoubtedly the well-staged fight between Bruce Lee and 
Chuck Norris in the Colosseum. Probably Lee’s most 
personal and accomplished production. 


LI HAN HSIANG 
(aka Richard Lee & Han Xiang Li) 


b. 1926, China; d. 1996. 

As director: 71 films. As writer: 13 films. As actor: 2 films. 
Biographical note: Started in Hong Kong as an actor in 
1948, and by 1956 was working as an assistant director. He 
specialised in historical costume epics, and in the 1970s 
also made softcore sex comedies in period settings. 


The Love Eterne (Liang Shan Ba Yu Zhu Ying Tal), 
1963. 


Language: Mandarin/Cantonese. 

Plot: Based on a famous story, set in the period of the 
Eastern Jin Dynasty, in 3 AD. Parents dress their pretty girl, 
Ying-Tai, aS a boy, so that she can be educated at a local 
boarding school for boys. In this version it all happens at a 


university. There she falls in love with the poor but 
handsome young man Shan-Po. She tries to drop hints to 
him about her true identity. Meanwhile her family has 
already made plans for her to marry someone else. 
Comments: An adaptation of the opera classic Liang 
Shanbo and Zhu Yingtai (aka Butterfly Lovers). This film was 
an enormous hit throughout the Chinese-speaking world, 
and broke all box-office records for the time, with someone 
in Taiwan reported as having seen it more than 40 times. 
Over 95% of the dialogue is in song, with music featuring 
traditional Chinese instruments. The cinematography 
features many close ups and few large-set sequences; as a 
result the focus is very much on the relationship between 
the two principals. The film has a dedicated following in the 
Chinese-speaking world much like that of The Sound of 
Music in the West. 


LUNG KONG 
(aka Gang Long/Patrick Lung) 


b.1934, China. 

As director: 15 films. As writer: 8 films. As actor: 28 films. 
As producer: 1 film. 

Biographical note: He came from a family of actors and 
worked as a stockbroker before entering the film industry in 
1958. His first film was The Broadcast Prince in 1966. His 
films are very concerned with social problems, such as 
juvenile delinquency, nuclear war, rehabilitation of offenders 
and prostitution. In the early 1970s he concentrated on 
directing Mandarin films. He left the film industry in 1977 to 
return to stockbroking, but has acted in films occasionally 
since. 


The Call Girls (Ying Zhao Nu Lang), 1973. 


Language: Mandarin. 
Plot: Not available. 


Comments: Deals with the problems of prostitution. 
Hiroshima 28 (Guang Dao Nian Ba), 1974. 


Language: Mandarin. 

Plot: Not available 

Comments: Deals with problems of atomic weapons, and 
made in both black and white, and colour. 


Lina (Ta), 1976. 


Language: Mandarin. 
Plot: Not available Comments: Deals with the problems of 
prostitution. 


TANG SHU SHUEN 
(aka Shu Shuen/Shu-Hsuan T’ang/Tang Shuxuan) 


b. 1941, Hong Kong. 

As director: 4 films. As writer: 2 films. 

Biographical note: Her first two films, The Arch (1969) and 
China Behind (1972) gave her a reputation as an 
underground filmmaker. They are regarded as two of Hong 
Kong’s most significant art films of the period, and were not 
actually released until 1987 due to political censorship. She 
also started a film magazine called Close-Up (Da Texie) in 
1975 but stopped its production in 1979, when she decided 
to give up her career in film and emigrate to the USA. 


The Arch (Dong Fu Ren), 1970. 


Language: Mandarin/Cantonese. 

Plot: The story of a widow whose love for a cavalry officer is 
frowned upon. While she hesitates, the officer marries her 
daughter instead. 

Comments: Set in the period of the Ming dynasty, the film 
explores the oppressive attitudes to women at the time. It 


was out of the question for a widow to marry again and a 
chaste widow was celebrated by the construction of an arch 
in her honour. The cinematography is very inventive, as is 
the editing and the use of music. The film is a stunning 
precursor of the later New Wave of Hong Kong filmmakers. 


China Behind (Zai Jian Zhongguo), 1974. 


Language: Mandarin. 

Plot: The film tells the story of a group of young students 
who flee the Cultural Revolution for Hong Kong, leaving 
‘China behind’. They finally have to swim across the straits 
to gain the sanctuary of the island. 

Comments: Banned by the communist party in China, 
which declared that it would damage relationships between 
the Mainland and other territories. It is extremely 
ambivalent about both communism and_ capitalism. 
Whatever one’s political sympathies, it is a very powerful 
and effective film. 


TSU HONG TSAN 
(aka Xu Zenhhong) 


As director: 11 films. As cinematographer: 1 film. 


Temple of the Red Lotus (Huo Shao Hong Lian Si Zhi 
Jiang Hu Qi Xia), 1965. 


Language: Mandarin. 

Plot: A young swordsman visits the Jin clan at their castle in 
Dragon Valley for the first time in ten years to learn new 
Skills and marry his betrothed, Lianzhu, granddaughter of 
the clan leader Dragon Jin. Misunderstandings about the 
clan’s intentions prompt the swordsman to leave, taking his 
bride with him, in order to pursue his mission of finding the 
killers of his parents. 

Comments: There are spectacular action scenes at the 


beginning and end of the film, with a stirring score of 
traditional Chinese music. The success of this film and its 
sequels established the martial arts film as a viable genre. 


TSUI HARK 
(aka Hak Chui/Tsui Hark/Ke Xu) 


b. 1959, Vietnam. 

As director: 39 films. As writer: 35 films. As actor: 19 films. 
As producer: 51 films. 

Biographical note: Born in Vietnam, he moved to Hong 
Kong at the age of 14. He graduated from the University of 
Texas, majoring in film and returned to Hong Kong. His first 
film was Die Bian in 1979. After making several critically 
acclaimed films he founded, together with his wife, his own 
production company. His aims were to combine high quality 
special effects with good screenplays and direction, while 
also being successful at the box office. 


The Butterfly Murders (Die Bian), 1979. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: Fong, an investigator of unusual phenomena, is 
Summoned to the ancestral home of an aristocratic clan, to 
solve a mysterious series of deaths which turn out to have 
been committed by clouds of bloodsucking butterflies. He 
takes with him his acrobatic female assistant, Green 
Shadow. 

Comments: A rather offbeat film that set trends for future 
developments in the ‘wuxia’ genre. 


Shanghai Blues (Shanghei Zhi Ye), 1984. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: The setting is Shanghai in 1937. A young soldier saves 
a girl’s life during a Japanese air raid by pushing her under a 
bridge. They make a pact to meet again after the war under 


the same bridge. After ten years the young man returns, but 
because it had been so dark under the bridge, he has no 
idea what the girl looks like. He takes a room above a local 
nightclub singer, unaware that she is the very girl he is 
looking for. 

Comments: The film provides fascinating insights into 
differences between pre-war and post-war Shanghai. 


Peking Opera Blues (Do Ma Dian), 1986. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: The setting is Beijing in 1913, as warlords battle for 
control of the capital and revolutionaries plot to overthrow 
imperial rule. The story focuses on three women in a 
complex story involving mistaken identity. One is the 
daughter of an opera performer, another the daughter of a 
warlord, and the third is a night club performer. 

Comments: Exceptional for its combination of good acting 
and stunning fight scenes. 


Once Upon a Time in China (Wong Fei Hung), 1991. 


Language: Cantonese/English. 

Plot: Set in the late nineteenth-century Canton 
(Guangzhou), the film is about the legendary martial arts 
hero Wong Fei-Hung and his struggles against the foreign 
powers in China (England, France and America). There is 
also a romantic subplot about the relationship between 
Wong and his Aunt Yee, who has recently returned from the 
West where she has also acquired many western habits and 
attitudes. 

Comments: Tsui had total control over this film, functioning 
as director, writer and producer. The film was so successful 
that it has gone through several sequels, including one 
version that brings the central characters to America (Once 
Upon a Time in China and America, 1997). 


The Lovers (Leung Juk), 1994. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: A retelling of the old story of the ‘Butterfly Lovers’, but 
breaking with the opera tradition of using a man to play the 
female lead. A privileged girl, actually played by a woman in 
this version, dresses like a boy so that she can attend a 
boarding school. She falls in love with a handsome but poor 
young man, but their brief affair ends in disaster. 
Comments: Tsui remains faithful to the original story but 
treats it with humour. He adds a modern twist, having the 
young man worry that he might be gay as he ostensibly falls 
in love with another boy. 


Time and Tide (Seunlau Ngaklau), 2000. 


Language: Mandarin/Cantonese/Hokkien. 

Plot: A part-time bartender spends one night with a pretty 
girl who is a cop. He discovers that she is lesbian and also 
that he has made her pregnant. To earn some money to 
Support the child he takes a job as a bodyguard for a Triad 
leader. He ends up fighting a friend on the opposite side in 
the final conflict. 

Comments: Convoluted but entertaining. 


WONG JING 
(aka Wong Ching/Wang Jing/Jing Wang) 


b.1955, Hong Kong. 

As director: 88 films. As writer: 102 films. As actor: 58 
films. As producer: 99 films. 

Biographical note: He entered the film industry at 17 asa 
script continuity man and debuted as director with the Shaw 
Brothers in 1980. He has always been a very commercially 
minded director. In the late 90s his films counted for 30% of 
the total box office takings in Hong Kong. 


High Risk (Shu Dan Long Wei), 1995. 


Language: Mandarin/Cantonese. 

Plot: Franki Lane is an immature, cowardly star of action 
films who boasts that he does all his own stunts, while in 
reality they are performed by his bodyguard Kit Li. When a 
priceless collection of jewelry is to be displayed in the 
penthouse of Hong Kong’s highest skyscraper, Lane is 
invited and his bodyguard goes with him, just in case 
anything happens. All hell breaks loose and it is up to Kit Li 
to try and save the day. The plot owes much to the film Die 
Hard. 

Comments: If you want to view a Wong Jing film then this is 
a good choice. Not only a send up of the whole action 
Superstar genre, it iS a personal, at times cruel attack 
against Jackie Chan in particular. Chan himself vowed that 
he would never again work with anyone connected with it. It 
is rumoured that it was Wong Jing’s revenge after a very bad 
experience of working together with Chan. 


WONG KAR WAI 
(aka Wang Jiawei) 


b. 1958, China. 

As director: 15 films. As writer: 25 films. As actor: 2 films. 
As producer: 12 films. 

Biographical note: He was born in Shanghai but 
emigrated to Hong Kong at the age of 5. He could not speak 
Cantonese until he was 13. In 1980 he joined a 
screenwriting programme after dropping out of art school. 
He never attended any film school, and does not use 
detailed scripts for his films, instead favouring non-linear 
storytelling techniques. He was the first Chinese person to 
win the Best Director Award at the Cannes Film Festival in 
1997, and was chosen as President of the Jury for Cannes in 
2006. 


As Tears Go By (Wong Gok Ka Moon), 1988. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: Wah is a small-time gangster who is constantly getting 
his companion Fly, Known as ‘Little Brother’, out of trouble, 
and has never been able to find the time himself to rise in 
the ranks of the Triads. Wah’s charming cousin comes to 
Hong Kong and he considers giving up the criminal life for 
love of her, but Fly needs his help one more time. 
Comments: Wong’s debut as a director, the themes and 
concerns are a prelude to the later films that gained him an 
international reputation. 


Days of Being Wild (A Fei Jing Juen), 1991. 


Language: Mandarin/Cantonese/Tagalog/Filipino/English. 
Plot: Set in 1960, the film focuses on a handsome young 
man called Yuddy, who lives off his ageing aunt and sexually 
exploits various women. Tide, a young cop, and Zab, 
Yuddy’s best friend, each fall for one of the two women 
whom Yuddy has been having relations with, but the women 
have no interest in them. Tide is particularly hurt by the 
rejection, quits the police force and goes to the Philippines. 
Later Yuddy also goes to the Philippines in search of his real 
mother, and the two meet again with tragic consequences. 
Comments: A slow moody film, obsessed with the passage 
of time: images of clocks and watches feature frequently. 


Ashes of Time (Dung Che Sai Duk), 1994. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: The film features a multitude of interwoven plot lines, 
which many viewers have found difficult to unravel. The 
central character, Ouyang Feng, lives in the middle of a 
desert in ancient China, where he earns a living as a hired 
killer. Around him are a mixture of individuals whose 


provenance and significance are only slowly and indirectly 
revealed: a swordsman who has found some magic wine 
which makes one forget the past; a jilted woman, whose 
sister hires Feng to revenge her; a band of horse thieves; 
and a man who is going blind and wants to see his wife 
again while he still can. 

Comments: The confused plot has made this film rather 
inaccessible. Though often considered profound, it is difficult 
to arrive at a coherent interpretation of the whole. 


Chungking Express (Chung Hing Sam Lam), 1994. 


Language: Mandarin/Cantonese/Japanese. 

Plot: Yet again this film challenges the very notion of plot, 
though there are points of connection between its disparate 
elements. There are two policemen, identified only by their 
numbers, 223 and 663. The first part of the film is given 
over to the life of 223, and the second part to that of 663. 
223 has been dumped by his girlfriend. He commemorates 
each day by eating a can of pineapple with the same expiry 
date as that of their anniversary, 1 May, which also happens 
to be his birthday. He becomes involved with a mysteriously 
dressed woman who seeks sanctuary with him from drug 
dealers. Cop 663 has also been dumped by his girlfriend, an 
airline hostess, and spends almost all his time in his 
apartment talking to his furniture and other objects, trying 
to persuade them that she will eventually return. A secret 
admirer who is a waitress in a snack bar, called ‘Chungking 
Express’, decides to redecorate his flat for him, and he 
realizes that he is ready to begin his life again, but she 
chooses to become an air-hostess. 

Comments: During the filming of Ashes of Time there was 
a two-month break, and Wong had to fulfil his contract for a 
second feature film, hence the making of Chungking 
Express. A study of the complex web of connections and 
disconnections in modern urban life, it provides no really 


coherent vision. 
Fallen Angels (Duo Luo Tian Shi), 1995. 


Language: Cantonese. 

Plot: The central themes owe much to those of Wong’s 
previous film Chungking Express (q.v.) but here the focus is 
on the lives of two criminals rather than two cops. A 
disillusioned killer, Ming, wants to hang up his gun for good. 
Tiring of the attentions of the woman who gets his 
assignments, he seeks another woman. The other story 
involves a man, He Qiwu, whose father used to own the 
boarding house where Ming lived, and has been mute since 
childhood. He became mute when he ate a can of pineapple 
after its expiry date, a motif borrowed from Chungking 
Express. He gets his kicks by breaking into restaurants and 
shops after they have closed for the day and forcing people 
to buy the goods. He eventually meets a pretty girl looking 
for the woman who stole her ex-boyfriend. 

Comments: Darker than its predecessor, both in terms of 
its exploration of human behaviour and the impenetrability 
of its meaning. 


Happy Together (Cheun Gwong Tsa Sit), 1997. 


Language: Mandarin/Cantonese/Spanish. 

Plot: Ho Po Wing and Lai Yiu Fai are a gay couple who live 
together in Buenos Aires, but whose relationship is gradually 
disintegrating. Ho has a demanding sexual appetite and is 
manipulative, while Lai is steadier but also deeply insecure. 
He wants to finish with Ho but hangs onto his partner’s 
passport. They eventually separate and Ho takes up 
prostitution. When he is attacked Lai takes him in again, but 
remains determined not to let their relationship develop. 
The situation is complicated when Lai meets a young 
Taiwanese tourist. 


Comments: Deals frankly with gay issues but is universal in 
its implications. One of the most accessible of Wong’s films, 
unusually for him it has a_= simple storyline. The 
performances are particularly convincing. 


In the Mood for Love (Fa Yeung Nin Wa), 2000. 


Language: Cantonese/Shanghainese/French 

Plot: A newspaper editor, Chow Mo Wan, and his wife move 
into a new apartment. An executive and his beautiful wife, a 
secretary, Su Li Zhen, move in next door. The editor and the 
secretary become friends and discover that they have much 
in common. They become suspicious that their partners 
might be having an affair. After the initial shock they discuss 
whether they should indulge in one themselves. 
Comments: Extremely moving, also sensitively and 
beautifully shot. Slow motion and framed images are used 
very effectively. The success of the film owes much to the 
cinematographers Christopher Doyle and Lee Pin Bing. 
Trivia-hunters might like to note that the number of a hotel 
room which features in the film is 2046, the title of Wong’s 
next film. 


2046, 2004. 


Languages: Mandarin/Cantonese/Japanese. 

Plot: The plot is non-linear, switching back and forth 
between the relationships of a man and three women in the 
late 1960s, and futuristic events. He is Chow, the central 
figure in Wong’s previous film /n the Mood for Love (q.v.). 
The flashes forward in time seem to reflect the futuristic 
stories that Chow writes. In one, a mysterious train leaves, 
only occasionally, for the year 2046, where people go to 
recapture lost memories; but nobody knows if this is really 
true. A somewhat spooky female figure features in these 
sequences, who later proves to be an android. 


Comments: The title alone permits no clear interpretation: 
2046 was a hotel room in Wong’s previous film and again 
here; it is the title of a book; it is the year before the 50-year 
limit on China’s commitment to maintaining Hong Kong; and 
also the place where people go to recover lost memories. To 
add to the confusion, each character speaks in their own 
different language. Yet all seem to understand each other. 
One suspects that without Christopher Doyle’s much-praised 
cinematography, the film would not have become such a 
cult hit, particularly among the younger viewers. The project 
was reportedly around five years in the making. 


YIM HO 
(aka Hao Yan) 


b.1952, Hong Kong. 

As director: 12 films. As writer: 6 films. As producer: 2 
films. Brief biography: Attended the London Film School, 
1973-75, and on his return to Hong Kong directed drama 
series and documentaries for TV. He started making films in 
1978. 


Homecoming (Sishui Liunian), 1984. 


Language: Mandarin/Cantonese. 

Plot: A businesswoman travels back to her home village to 
visit the grave of her grandmother who recently died. She 
meets a childhood friend who has lived there all her life, 
married and become headmistress at the local school. Both 
women find reasons to envy each other’s lifestyles. 
Comments: A perceptive, beautifully told story. 


The Day the Sun Turned Cold (Tianguo Niezi), 1994. 
Language: Mandarin. 


Plot: Based on a true story, the film tells how a young man 
of twenty-four discovers that his father, who passed away 


ten years ago, did not die a natural death, the most likely 
suspect for the murder being his own mother. She and her 
present husband are accused of murdering her first 
husband. 

Comments: A subtle re-working of the Hamlet story. 


A West Lake Moment (Yuan Yang Hu Die), 2004. 


Language: Mandarin. 

Plot: The story of a woman who runs a teahouse left to her 
by her parents and her relationship with two young men. 
Comments: The West Lake in question is the famous one 
near Hangzhou. The director has acknowledged in an 
interview that he attempted to present an accurate picture 
of the young wealthier classes in present day China. The 
director’s son acts in the film and also composed the music. 


TAIWAN 


CINEMA IN TAIWAN: A LITTLE HISTORY 
JAPANESE DOMINATION 


Cinema was introduced into Taiwan in 1901, when the 
country was under Japanese domination, having been ceded 
in 1895 after the Sino-Japanese War. The Japanese rule was 
harsh, and there was an attempt at rebellion with the aim of 
establishing an independent republic, which the Japanese 
brutally crushed. Taiwan then remained under Japanese 
domination for the next 50 years, and its influence on the 
island’s culture was extensive during this period. Today, 
many older Taiwanese can still speak Japanese. Despite its 
severities, Japanese rule was also efficient, and during this 
period Taiwan became more advanced both economically 
and in the field of education than Mainland China. As well as 
building schools, the Japanese built many railways and 
hospitals, and modernised agricultural methods. Naturally 
Taiwanese cinema during this early period was also greatly 
influenced by the conventions of Japanese filmmaking. 
Notably, the Taiwanese adopted the use of a narrator for 
silent films. This person (Known as ‘benshi’ in Japan) was a 
Significant part of the experience of film in the early years 
for the Japanese. The Taiwanese also borrowed the word, 
Slightly modified as ‘benzi’. Memorable films from this 
period are The Eyes of the Buddha (1922) and Whose Fault 
Is It? (1925). 

In the 1930s and 1940s events on the Chinese Mainland 
greatly affected the situation in Taiwan (see also chapter 2). 
In 1931 Japan attacked Manchuria, and by 1937 they were 
invading the heartland of China. This disrupted the film 


industry in Taiwan and hardly any films were produced until 
the takeover of the Nationalist government. 


THE KUOMINTANG PERIOD 


By the Yalta Agreement, China regained its sovereignty over 
Taiwan when Japan was defeated at the end of World War Il. 
When the Communists gained control of Mainland China in 
1949, the Nationalists, or Kuomintang, fled to Taiwan under 
the leadership of Chiang Kaishek. The Kuomintang claimed 
that their stay in Taiwan was only temporary and that they 
would eventually retake the Mainland. In the meantime they 
would allow no political opposition. The Kuomintang proved 
to be very effective in instigating economic reforms and in 
the 1950s they introduced some successful land reforms. 
The production of Taiwanese language films gradually 
declined in this period, as the government closely controlled 
the use of local dialects in their attempts to make Mandarin 
the official language of the country. 

By the 1960s, rapid industrialisation made the country 
one of the wealthiest in Asia. Apart from the economic and 
industrial development, the government also stressed the 
importance of education, and in 1963 the Central Motion 
Picture Corporation (CMPC) introduced what became known 
as ‘Health Realism’ melodramas. This genre was intended to 
promote traditional moral values, considered to be essential 
to the country’s rapid modernisation. Popular genres at this 
time included kung-fu) and romantic melodrama. One 
author, Qiong Yao, is famous for the films made then of her 
popular romantic novels. This pattern of film production 
continued throughout the 1970s in Taiwan. 


THE NEW WAVE 


By the early 1980s, the Taiwanese film industry had to face 
a major challenge: the popularity of films made in Hong 
Kong in both Taiwanese cinemas and the growing video 


market. In an attempt to compete with this, the CMPC set up 
an initiative to encourage and support new young directors. 
It proved to be successful and rejuvenated the Taiwanese 
cinema. One film in particular marked the beginning of this 
new trend, which came to be known as the New Wave: /n 
Our Time (1982), utilising the talents of four of the new 
young directors, Tao De-chen, Ke I-jneng, Edward Yang and 
Jhang Yi. 

The New Wave films were characterised by realistic and 
sympathetic treatment of everyday life in Taiwan. They 
presented stories of people living in both urban and rural 
areas, and many critics have compared the styles of the 
films to the phenomenon of Neo-realism in Italy. The films 
also attempted to reflect more closely the rhythms of real 
life and avoided creating deliberately dramatic climaxes. 
Many dealt with important social issues that were of urgent 
concern in Taiwan at the time, such as conflicts with 
authority, the problems of rapid urbanisation and the plight 
of the poor. One notable example is A City of Sadness 
(1989), directed by Hou Hsiao-Hsien, which explores the 
tensions between the local Taiwanese population and the 
incoming Chinese Nationalists after the end of the Japanese 
occupation. Another such film is Taipei Story (1985), 
directed by Edward Yang, which reflects the conflicts 
between traditional values and the priorities of a modern 
materialist society amongst young city-dwellers. 


THE SECOND NEW WAVE 


There was really only a slow transition from the earnest 
preoccupations of the New Wave to what some have dubbed 
the Second New Wave. While continuing to reflect social 
issues and problems of Taiwanese society, these films are 
not quite so serious in tone and appeal more to popular 
taste. The Peach Blossom Land (1992) is an ingeniously 
constructed story about two groups of actors rehearsing 


different plays on the same stage, and has both comic and 
tragic elements, interweaving sensitive psychological 
insight and _ political comment. It won_ international 
recognition at film festivals in both Berlin and Tokyo. Vive 
L’amour (1994), directed by Tsai Ming-liang, is about the 
lives of young people living in some of the more upmarket 
apartments of Taipei, and reflects their loves, anxieties and 
sense of isolation. It won the Golden Lion at the Venice Film 
Festival in 1994. 

Probably the most well-known Taiwanese Second New 
Wave film director in the West is Ang Lee (or Lee Ang in the 
Chinese name order). His early films explored conflicts 
between traditional and modern cultural values, and 
differences between the generations as reflected in family 
life. Notable examples of this are Pushing Hands (1991), The 
Wedding Banquet (1993) and Eat Drink Man Woman (1994). 
His more recent work has_ shifted away from. the 
preoccupations and styles of New Wave or Second New 
Wave films. Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon (2000) is a 
remarkable re-working of the ‘wuxia’ genre, with its blend of 
sword fighting and phantasy (see also chapter 3 on Hong 
Kong). Garnering worldwide success, it has _ been 
instrumental in attracting the interest of new viewers and 
critics to Chinese culture. Recently Ang Lee has turned away 
from purely Chinese cultural themes and famously focused 
on the problems of maintaining a socially unacceptable love 
relationship in homophobic rural America in Brokeback 
Mountain (released in 2005). Other American films he has 
made include The Ice Storm (1997), Ride with the Devil 
(1999) and Hulk (2003). 


SELECTED DIRECTORS AND FILMS (TAIWAN) 


Note: The films are in Mandarin unless otherwise stated. 


CHANG YI 


b. 1951, China. 

As director: 3 films. 

Biographical note: He graduated from a college film 
programme in Taipei and became a well-known screenplay 
writer before co-directing the film /n Our Time. 


In Our Time (Huangyinde Gushi), 1982. 


Co-directors: Ko |-Chen, Tao Te-Chen and Edward Yang. 

Plot: The film consists of four distinct stories, each made by 
different directors. 

Part One: (Directed by Tao Te-Chen) Entitled ‘Dinosaurs’, and 
set in the 60s, it tells of a boy who lives in a phantasy world 
of his own. 

Part Two: (Directed by Edward Yang) Entitled ‘Desires’, it 
tells of a young girl who falls in love with a lodger in her 
family home, only to find out that her older sister is having 
an affair with the man. 

Part Three: (Directed by Ko I-Chen) Entitled ‘Leap Frog’, it 
tells of a university student who feels a lack of direction in 
his life until he discovers his skill in competitive swimming. 
Part Four: (Directed by Chang Yi) Entitled ‘Show Your ID’, it 
tells of a young couple who move into a new apartment. She 
gets a new job but with no ID card is unable to gain access 
to her workplace. Meanwhile her unemployed husband is 
mistaken for a burglar and beaten up. 

Comments: Tao and Yang were praised for their 
cinematography, while Ko was praised for his sense of 
absurdity and Chang for his directing. Considered a seminal 
work in establishing a new generation of Taiwanese 
filmmakers. 


Kuei-mei, a Woman (Wo Che-yang Kuo-le Yi Sheng), 
1985. 


Plot: Kuei-mei is a refugee from Mainland China, whose 


fiancé was killed in the civil war. Her cousin in Taiwan helps 
her at first, but she eventually agrees to marry a worker in a 
restaurant, who already has three children. She has twins, 
and learns that her husband is an unfaithful gambler and 
alcoholic. 

Comments: The film provides a powerful study of the plight 
of Taiwanese women at the time. 


HOU HSIAO-HSIEN 
(aka Hou Xiaoxian) 


b. 1947, China. 

As director: 17 films. As writer: 14 films. As actor: 2 films. 
As producer: 8 films. 

Biographical note: Born in Guangdong province in China, 
in 1948 his family moved to Taiwan. He studied film at the 
National Taiwan Arts Academy and after graduating in 1972 
worked briefly as a salesman, before beginning his career as 
a scriptwriter and assistant director. He made several films 
as a director before winning recognition through his 
contribution of one episode to the film Sandwich Man. His 
films contain many highly autobiographical elements, and 
trace the problems of growing up in the countryside and the 
city in Taiwan. 


Sandwich Man (Erzi De Dawan’ ou), 1983. 


Co-directors: Wan Jen and Zeng Zhuang Xiang. 

Plot: The film consists of three distinct stories, each made 
by different directors. 

Part One: (Directed by Hou Hsiao Hsien) The title in 
Mandarin means ‘The Son’s Big Doll’. It is the story of a 
‘Sandwich Man’, or what is known in British English as a 
‘Sandwich Board Man’. He dresses as a clown and carries 
placards on his front and back advertising films at the local 
cinema. The sequence reflects his life through many 
flashbacks. 


Part Two: (Directed by Wan Jen) Entitled ‘Vicki’s Hat’, it tells 
the story of two itinerant salesmen selling cheap Japanese 
rice cookers. One is attracted to a local girl with a 
memorable hat in a small seaside town. The other is 
concerned to make as many sales as possible and return to 
his pregnant wife. 

Part Three: (Directed by Zeng Zhuang Xiang) Entitled ‘The 
Taste of Apples’, it tells the story of a country boy who has 
come to Taipei with his family, who are hoping for a better 
life. He is knocked down by an American officer in a jeep, 
and what at first seems like disaster turns out to be a lucky 
break. The officer takes him to the hospital and makes sure 
he is well treated by all the nurses, for fear of having caused 
an international incident. At the end the boy shares a rare 
delicacy with his family: delicious imported American 
apples. 

Comments: The film marked a clear break away from the 
diet of action and romance films that had_ hitherto 
dominated the Taiwanese cinema. All three stories are 
handled with humour and sensitivity. 


A Summer at Grandpa's (Dongdong De Jiaqi), 1984. 


Language: Mandarin/Hakka/Shanghainese. 

Plot: A young boy, Tung-tung, and his younger sister, Ting- 
ting, are sent to stay with their grandfather in the 
countryside, while their mother recovers from a serious 
illness. But it is not to be a peaceful summer: their uncle 
argues with their grandfather, who will not let him marry the 
woman he loves; Ting-ting is not allowed to join in the boys’ 
games and befriends a local madwoman; and Tung-tung 
witnesses a murder. He says nothing, but then his uncle is 
accused of the crime. 

Comments: A lyrical and disturbing story about the loss of 
innocence. 


A Time to Live and a Time to Die (Tong Nien Wang 
Shi), 1985. 


Language: Mandarin/Taiwanese. 

Plot: Ah Hsiao is a young boy growing up in Taiwan in the 
early 60s. All of his older relatives are obsessed with the 
past: his parents are always talking about how they fled the 
Mainland, and the grandmother can’t stop thinking about 
her home village. Ah Hsiao feels increasingly isolated, and 
aS members of his family die he turns to anti-social 
behaviour. 

Comments: Ranks as one of the true masterpieces of 
Taiwanese cinema. 


Dust in the Wind (Lianlian Fengchen), 1986. 


Language: Mandarin/Cantonese/Taiwanese. 

Plot: A boy, Ah-yuan, and a girl, Ah-yun, have been friends 
since childhood. When they move to Taipei from the 
countryside to finish their education, they find it difficult to 
cope financially. Ah-yuan has to join the army, but before he 
goes Ah-yun gives him 1,096 envelopes, already stamped 
and addressed, for him to write to her every day. He duly 
does so, but on his return home finds that she has formed a 
relationship with the man who has been delivering the 
letters. 

Comments: While the film is poignant and _ touchingly 
ironical, it has a rather slow pace. 


A City of Sadness (Beiqing Chengshi), 1989. 


Language: 
Mandarin/Taiwanese/Cantonese/Japanese/Shanghainese. 
Plot: The film examines the Chinese take-over of Taiwan 
from the point of view of the Taiwanese, who had only just 
escaped from 50 years of domination by the Japanese. In 


February 1947, the Nationalist invaders massacred the 
natives and eventually set up martial law. The events are 
viewed through the eyes of members of the Lin clan and 
depict their struggle to survive. 

Comments: Provides a powerful evocation of a dark time in 
Taiwan’s history. It was awarded the Golden Lion at the 
Venice Film Festival in 1989. 


The Puppetmaster (Hsimeng Jensheng), 1993. 


Language: Mandarin/Taiwanese/Japanese. 

Plot: The film covers the first 36 years of the life of Li Tien- 
lu, one of the great traditional puppeteers in Taiwan, who 
has been designated a ‘living treasure’. At the time the film 
was made he was 84 years old, and it consists of interviews 
with the real man mixed with dramatised sequences from 
his life. 

Comments: While telling the story of a gifted individual, 
the film also reflects the history of Taiwan and there are 
fascinating insights into traditional Taiwanese culture. 
During World War Two, the Japanese used the traditional 
puppet theatre for their war propaganda. 


Good Men, Good Women (Haonan, Haonu), 1995. 


Language: Mandarin/Cantonese/Taiwanese/Japanese. 

Plot: Liang Ching is an actress who is preparing a part ina 
film which is also called Good Men, Good Women. The film 
within a film is about a Taiwanese couple who had been 
heroes of the resistance against the Japanese but now find 
themselves in the 50s, persecuted by the Nationalists as 
communists. The actress is also persecuted herself by a 
blackmailer with evidence of her past Triad connections. Her 
own experience helps her in developing the role she plays in 
the film. 

Comments: Worthy of admiration for its subtle blend of 


past and present, reality and fiction. 


Goodbye, South, Goodbye (Nanguo Zaijian, Nanguo), 
1996. 


Language: Mandarin/Hokkien. 

Plot: The story of two small-time gangsters, Xiao Kao, who 
is also a restaurant manager, and ‘Flathead’. Kao wants to 
Strike it rich and retire as middle age is looming, and 
manages to arrange a deal down south involving the 
transfer of a large herd of pigs. ‘Flathead’ joins him to 
escape Triad members, to whom he owes a lot of money in 
gambling debts. Kao, ‘Flathead’ and his girlfriend are finally 
captured by their Triad pursuers. ‘Flathead’s’ cousin, a 
policeman, manages to save them, but as they all head 
back towards Taipei, disaster awaits them. 

Comments: A move towards a more commercial product, 
although there is still evidence of Hou’s familiar stylistic 
touches. 


Flowers of Shanghai (Hai Shang Hua), 1998. 


Language: Cantonese/Shanghainese. 

Plot: The film focuses on life in four brothels (‘flower 
houses’) in Shanghai in the 1880s, specifically a group of 
high-class prostitutes. One client, Wang, has a long-time 
favourite called ‘Crimson’, but has recently been enjoying 
the favours of another ‘flower’, ‘Jasmine’. This leads to 
bitterness and rancour in the world of the pleasure house. 
Tension and conspiracy, dreams and disappointments of all 
kinds abound: ‘Emerald’ seeks her freedom with the help of 
one of her patrons, and the inexperienced ‘Jade’ believes 
that the young Mr. Zhu will marry her. 

Comments: Set in an unfamiliar historical period, this is 
untypical of the director’s output. Very skilfully employed 
camera angles and movements make the audience feel like 


a voyeur. 
Millennium Mambo (Qianxi Manbo), 2001. 


Plot: A club hostess, Vicky, is torn between the jealous, 
obsessive man she lives with and an older, more mysterious 
man. She decides to give herself a deadline by which she 
should choose between them: when all the money in her 
bank account runs out. 

Comments: Despite its much-praised cinematography, it 
cannot be rated as one of Hou’s most accomplished films. 


Three Times (Zui Hao De Shi Guang), 2005. 


Language: Mandarin/Taiwanese. 

Plot: The film tells three stories set in three different times 
- 1911, 1966 and 2005 - with the same two actors playing 
the main couple in each. The first part (1966) focuses on the 
relationship of a soldier with a girl in a billiard hall. The 
second (1911), set in a brothel, revolves around the lives of 
the prostitutes. The third part (2005) presents a chaotic 
vision of contemporary life. 

Comments: The director endeavoured to capture the mood 
and feel of the periods accurately by using cinematic 
techniques typical of the periods. The 1911 sequence, for 
example, is shot as a silent film complete with inter-titles 
and piano accompaniment. The contemporary sequence is 
full of brash modern images, such as cell phones, tattoos 
and motorcycles. It also features a pair of lesbian lovers. 


KO I-CHEN 
(aka Yi-Zheng/I-Cheng Ko) 


b. 1946, Taiwan. 

As director: 7 films. As writer: 3 films. As actor: 6 films. 
Biographical note: Gained a master’s degree in film 
studies at Columbia College. 


In Our Time (Guangyinde Gushi), 1982. 


Co-directors: Chang Yi, Tao Te-Chen and Edward Yang. 
Note: For further details see entry under Chang Yi. 


LAI, STAN 
(aka Lai Sheng-Chuan) 


b. USA. 

As director: 2 films. As writer: 2 films. 

Biographical note: Born in Washington DC, USA. He holds 
a PhD in Dramatic Art from Berkeley University. He has 
taught at the National Institute of the Arts in Taiwan and 
helped to establish the Graduate School of Theatre. He is 
one of the most famous playwrights and theatre directors in 
Taiwan, with his own drama group, the Performance 
Workshop. 


The Peach Blossom Land (Anlian Taohuayuan), 1992. 


Plot: Two drama companies share by chance the same 
auditorium for their rehearsals. One of them is rehearsing 
Peach Blossom, a comedy in traditional costume; the other 
is rehearsing a contemporary play about a sad love story, 
called Secret Love. 

Comments: Incorporating both comic and tragic elements, 
the film interweaves sensitive psychological insight with 
political comment. Finally the two groups find themselves 
telling the same essential story: the fate of the Chinese 
people forced to leave their homeland. It won international 
recognition at the film festivals of both Berlin and Tokyo. 


The Red Lotus Society (Feixia Ahda), 1994. 
Plot: Ahda spends his days selling language teaching tapes 


and attends evening classes. His real passion in life however 
is to master the art of ‘vaulting’, leaping enormous 


distances in apparent defiance of gravity. He seeks a master 
who will train him, in the same arts for which the legendary 
Red Lotus Society is famous. 

Comments: A study of the decline of traditional values in 
modern life, indulging at times in vague mysticism. 


LEE, ANG 


b. 1954, Taiwan. 

As director: 11 films. As writer: 5 films. As producer: 8 
films. 

Biographical note: A graduate of the National Taiwan 
College of Arts in 1975, he obtained a BFA Degree in Theatre 
Direction at the University of Illinois Urbana-Champaign and 
a Masters in Film Production at New York University. His first 
film, Pushing Hands, came out in 1992. His subsequent films 
won many awards at international film festivals. Apart from 
Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon, which has now made his 
name well-known internationally, he has made all of his 
films abroad in English and as foreign productions, such as 
Sense and Sensibility (1995), The Ice Storm (1997), Ride 
With the Devil (1999), Hulk (2003) and Brokeback Mountain 
(2005). It is not relevant to consider these latter films in the 
present context. His latest film, due out in 2007, will be in 
Mandarin once again, with countries of origin both China 
and America. An espionage thriller set in Shanghai during 
World War Il, its working title is Lust, Caution. 


Pushing Hands (Tui Shou), 1992. 


Language: Mandarin/English. 

Plot: A retired Chinese master of Tai-Chi, Known as Master 
Chu, moves to New York to live with his son Alex and his 
family, but his daughter-inlaw, Martha, who is a writer, finds 
she cannot write with the old man _ around. Alex 
subsequently finds it difficult to keep his family together. 


Comments: Convincingly depicts Alex’s dilemma in trying 
to comply with the needs of a modern American family, 
while respecting the Chinese Confucian tradition of caring 
for the elderly. 


The Wedding Banquet (His Yen), 1993. 


Language: Mandarin/English. 

Plot: Simon and Wei-Tung are a gay couple living together 
in Manhattan. Wei-Tung’s mother is always trying to set him 
up with an eligible woman. To put an end to the situation 
once and for all, and defer suspicions, Simon suggests a 
marriage of convenience between Wei-Tung and Wei-Wei, an 
immigrant artist from Mainland China in need of a green 
card for permanent residence. But Wei-Tung’s father insists 
that they hold a traditional Chinese wedding banquet, after 
which the drunken Wei-Tung and Wei-Wei spend the night 
together. Complications naturally arise when it is discovered 
that Wei-Wei is pregnant. 

Comments: Explores the conflict between traditional family 
values and modern, more liberal attitudes to relationships. 


Eat Drink Man Woman (Yin Shi Nan Nu), 1994. 


Plot: Once famed as one of Taiwan’s best chefs Chu lives in 
a large house in Taipei with his three unmarried daughters: 
Jia-Jen, a chemistry teacher, Jia-Chen, an airline executive, 
and Jia-Ning, a student who also works part-time in a fast- 
food restaurant. Since the death of his wife and feeling 
estranged from his three daughters, Chu has lost his real 
passion for cooking, and while his dishes look fantastic they 
now taste terrible. A divorcee moves in next door with her 
little girl, and Chu regains some of his enthusiasm for 
cooking by making the girl lunches to take to school. The 
neighbour’s mother arrives and rather fancies the idea of 
marrying Chu. 


Comments: An enjoyable blend of romance, comedy and 
drama, which, literally, leaves the mouth watering. 


Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon (Wo Hu Cang Long), 
2000. 


Plot: Li Mubai is the greatest warrior in the world of martial 
combat during the ancient Qing dynasty, but he decides to 
end his career by handing over his magical jade sword, 
Green Destiny, to an old friend. The local governor’s 
daughter, Yu Jiaolong, covets the sword as a means of 
escaping her restricted life. The sword is stolen by a 
mysterious figure in black, and Li and his companion Yu 
Shulien, whom he has long had a secret passion for, set off 
to find the sword before it falls into evil hands. Li’s master is 
murdered and he now also has the task of avenging his 
death, which turns out to be the deed of the evil Jade Fox. 
Comments: This is Ang Lee’s tribute to the ‘wuxia’ genre of 
swordfighting and gravity-defying martial arts that was 
popularised in Hong Kong (q.v.). Audiences the world over 
have been amazed at the incredible sight of legendary 
warriors flying through the air, skimming the surface of 
water and battling high up in bamboo groves and on roof- 
tops. It won an Oscar® as Best Foreign Language Film. 


TAO TE-CHEN 
(aka Tao De-Chen) 


As director: 1 film. 
Biographical note: Gained a master’s degree in film 
studies at Syracuse University. 


In Our Time (Guangyinde Gushi), 1982. 


Co-directors: Chang Yi, Ko |-Cheng and Edward Yang. 
Note: For further details see under Chang Yi. 


TSAI MING-LIANG 


b. 1957, Malaysia. 

As director: 13 films. As writer:10 films. As actor:1 film. As 
producer: 1 film. 

Biographical note: Born in Kuching, Malaysia, he 
graduated from the Drama and Cinema Department at the 
Chinese Cultural University in Taiwan, working as a theatre 
producer and TV director in his early years. He is a great 
admirer of Francois Truffaut, and in his film What Time is it 
There (2001) Truffaut’s favourite actor Jean-Pierre Léaud 
appears in a cameo performance. He always uses the same 
actor, Lee Kang-Sheng, in all his films as his alter ego. In 
2003 he was voted by the British newspaper The Guardian 
number 18 of the 40 best directors in the world. 


Vive L’Amour (Aiging Wansui), 1994. 


Plot: The film revolves around three people who share the 
same city apartment without knowing it. An estate agent, 
Mei, uses it for his love affairs; Ah-jung takes her present 
lover there; and Hsiao-Kang has stolen a key to it and uses 
it as a retreat. 

Comments: Three different aspects of contemporary 
Taiwanese life are closely interwoven through the device of 
a shared apartment. The film won the Golden Lion at the 
Venice Film Festival in 1994. 


What Time is it There? (Ni Neibian Jidian), 2001. 


Language: Mandarin/Taiwanese/French/English. 

Plot: A young street vendor, Hsiao-Kang (Lee Kang-Sheng), 
has a depressing home life. He meets and gets on well with 
a girl, Shang-Chyi, who is going to Paris. While she is there 
he changes all the clocks he can get his hands on to Parisian 
time. As he watches Francois Truffaut’s Les Quatre-cents 


Coups she has a strange encounter with the main actor in 
Truffaut’s film, Jean-Pierre Léaud, now middle-aged, in a 
Paris cemetery. 

Comments: A prime example of Tsai’s sense of absurdism, 
this film is his most explicit expression of homage to 
Truffaut. 


The Wayward Cloud (Tian Bian Yi Duo Yun), 2005. 


Plot: The same character from What Time its it There?, 
Hsiao-Kang, is now an adult and working as a film actor. He 
meets the same girl, Shang-Chyi, as in the previous film. 
Their encounters are set against the background of a water 
Shortage in the city of Taipei, which causes a big run on 
watermelons. 

Comments: One of Tsai’s most beautiful and accessible 
films but also one of his most confrontational ones. 


WAN JEN 
(aka Jen Wen) 


b. 1950, Taiwan. 
As director: 8 films. As writer: 3 films. As producer: 1 film. 


Sandwich Man (Erzi De Dawan’ ou), 1983. 


Co-directors: Zeng Zhuang Xiang and Hou Hsiao-Hsien. 
Note: See under Hou Hsiao-Hsien. 


YANG, EDWARD 
(aka Yang Dechang) 


b. 1947, China. 

As director: 9 films. As writer: 8 films. As actor: 1 film. As 
producer: 2 films. 

Biographical note: His family moved to Taiwan in 1949, 
where he graduated in engineering. He later gained an MA 
in computer science at the University of Florida. In 1974 he 


joined a film course at the University of Southern California, 
but left after a year. He worked in the computer industry in 
the USA until 1981 when he returned to Taiwan. He started 
directing in television, and made his film debut co-directing 
the film /n Our Time. 


In Our Time (Guangyinde Gushi), 1982. 


Co-directors: Chang-Yi, Tao Te-Chen and Ko I-Chen. 
Note: For further details see under Chang Yi. 


That Day, on the Beach (Haitian de Yitian), 1983. 


Language: Taiwanese. 

Plot: Traces the breakdown of a marriage from the wife’s 
point of view. 

Comments: The film provides a penetrating psychological 
study of a woman whose marriage is collapsing. 


Taipei Story (Qingmei Zhuma), 1985. 


Language: Mandarin/Taiwanese. 

Plot: Ah Lung is a former baseball star turned textile 
manufacturer. His fiancee is an ambitious executive. He 
cannot express his feelings very well, and she has various 
family problems: her father is bankrupt and her younger 
sister is a delinquent. When she loses her job, Ah Lung finds 
it difficult to support her emotionally. 

Comments: Yang manages to emphasise the alienation of 
modern urban life through the visual structure of his 
images, with plentiful use of reflections and bare walls in the 
couple’s apartment. The leading male role is played by 
fellow director Hou Hsiao-Hsien. 


The Terrorizers (Kongbu Fenzi), 1986. 


Plot: A girl, Shu-an, has been locked in her room by her 
mother to keep her off the streets. She amuses herself 
making phone calls to complete strangers. She calls a 
woman writer, Chi, with writer’s block, who is inspired to 
write again by the phone call, and decides to leave her 
husband, Li. Shu-an, in the meantime has escaped from her 
room, and taken up with a photographer who has been 
secretly taking pictures of her. This is timely, as the police 
arrive at her home seeking her exboyfriend, an escaped 
convict. Li has taken his separation badly and steals a gun 
to wreak his revenge. 

Comments: An _ intellectual thriller with an ambiguous 
ending, it won the jury prize at the 1987 Locarno Film 
Festival. 


A Brighter Summer Day (Guling Jie Shaonian Sha Ren 
Shijian), 1991. 


Language: Mandarin/Taiwanese/Shanghaiese. 

Plot: Taipei, 1961. S’ir is the teenage son of a government 
bureaucrat during the period of the first new generation of 
children since the mass exodus from the Mainland. A fan of 
rock and roll, S’ir is beginning to discover girls. He fancies 
the pretty Ming, who is from a poor family but manages to 
use her charms to win the affections of the leaders of 
various student factions. This apparently innocent behaviour 
eventually leads to a murder. 

Comments: This was the first of Yang’s films to gain 
international attention. It took more than five years to make, 
and involved mainly nonprofessional actors. Yang used 
memories of his own schooldays and shot it in the school he 
himself had attended. It was inspired by a real case of a 14- 
year-old boy murdering a 13-year-old girl, which shocked 
Taiwan. 


A Confucian Confusion (Duli Shidai), 1994. 


Plot: A comedy about young urban professionals in Taipei. 
Molly is a young woman up against sexist prejudice: her 
family have little respect for her, and her boyfriend, who 
owns the publicity agency where she works, just wants her 
to earn enough money so that she can become a dutiful 
housewife. She fires one of her less dedicated workers which 
leads to unpredictable changes in the lives of those around 
her. 

Comments: The Confucian aspect of the situation in the 
film mainly concerns the preferential treatment of male 
offspring and the dutiful attitude expected towards elders 
and male spouse. The incompatibility of this philosophy with 
the demands of the modern world is a central focus. 


Mahjong, 1996. 


Language: Mandarin/English. 

Plot: A look at the exploits of a gang of four men: tough guy 
Red Fish, ladies’ man ‘Hong Kong’, Luen Luen, a gentle 
translator, and ‘Toothpaste’, also known as ‘Little Buddha’, a 
fake feng-shui expert. When Red Fish’s father disappears, 
leaving a big debt to a Triad, Red Fish has to seek ways of 
earning extra money. Meeting a French teenager, he tries to 
get her into the employ of a brothel-owner. 

Comments: The title of the film, a familiar term also in 
English, refers to the Chinese indoor game played by four 
people. The depiction of repressed rage in the film is very 
convincing, as is the violent conclusion. 


Yi Yi: A One and a Two (Yi Yi), 2000. 


Language: Mandarin/Hokkien/Japanese/English. 

Plot: The story concerns a typical middle-class Taiwanese 
family: a businessman, his loving wife and their two 
children. At the wedding of the wife’s brother, her mother 
has a stroke and goes into a coma. The whole family is 


affected by intimations of mortality, the children as much as 
their parents: the girl seeks romance and the boy behaves 
badly at school. The wife goes to a spiritual retreat and the 
husband considers having an affair. 

Comments: Chosen by Les Cahiers du Cinéma as one of 
the 10 best films of 2000, and by the British Film Institute’s 
Sight and Sound as one of the 10 greatest films of the 
previous 25 years. 


ZENG ZHUANG XIANG 
(aka Tseng Chuang-hsiang) 


b. 1947. 
As director:3 films. 


Sandwich Man (Erzi De Dawan’ ou), 1983. 


Co-directors: Wan Jen and Hou Hsiao-Hsien. 
Note: See under Hou Hsiao-Hsien. 


JAPAN 


CINEMA IN JAPAN: A LITTLE HISTORY 
THE BEGINNINGS 


The Japanese first saw cinema in action in 1886, when 
Edison’s Kinetoscope was demonstrated in the country. 
Then in the following year the Lumiére Brothers from France 
introduced their cinematograph machine into Japan. It was a 
period when Japan was encouraging ‘westernisation’ and 
doing its best to industrialise. The government encouraged 
the visits of western experts and Japanese students were 
being sent abroad to acquire expertise in modern 
technology. But by the 1890s there was concern that the 
spread of liberal western ideas had been encouraged too 
much, and there was sympathy for returning to nationalist 
and traditional values. The government demonstrated its 
growing confidence on the international stage by abolishing 
foreign treaty rights and revealed its strength in defeating 
China in the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5. The first 
Japanese film to be made was probably shot in 1897, and 
the most popular subjects for these very early films were 
dancing geishas and live Tokyo street scenes. 

The first two feature films were produced round about the 
same time in 1898, one a comedy set around a park bench, 
the other a dramatised version of a true story about the 
arrest of a thief. That year a short film recording the 
performance of two famous Kabuki artists, called Game of 
Autumn Leaves, was also produced. It is the oldest Japanese 
film known to exist. 

There is an important difference between the role played 
by cinema in its early days in western society and that in 


Japanese society. In all the industrialised countries of the 
West, cinema was regarded as working class entertainment, 
and first appeared in fairgrounds and similar venues. In 
Japan it rapidly became popular as an upper class 
entertainment, and the subjects chosen for films reflected 
their tastes. As a result, most films in Japan up until the 
1920s were filmed stage plays, based on the classic kabuki 
tradition or on the so-called ‘new school’ drama (‘shimpa’), 
which flourished from around 1890 on. These two kinds of 
drama had a lasting influence on the two main streams in 
Japanese cinema, which still persist: the historical costume 
dramas (‘jidaigeki’) and those dealing with contemporary 
life (‘gendaigeki’). In the early period both genres drew 
much on theatrical conventions, including the use of men in 
female roles. 

During the Russian-Japanese War of 1904-5, many 
filmmakers, both Japanese and foreign, turned to making 
documentary recordings of the events of the war, and these 
films proved to be very popular in Japan, greatly increasing 
the numbers of people attending screenings. By 1908 the 
Japanese film industry entered the age of mass production. 
However very few films from this period have survived. 

One of the first major filmmakers in Japan was Makino 
Shozo, who produced or directed over 300 films between 
1909 and 1928. He started out as the owner of a theatre in 
Kyoto but then began to make films for the Yokota company, 
a foreign film import company based in Kyoto. One of his 
earliest films is of a Kabuki troupe that used to perform in 
his theatre. He filmed their performance in a nearby temple. 
The Onoe Matsunosuke troupe became especially popular 
with cinema audiences. Their first film was Go Tadanomu in 
1909, and films of their performances continued to be 
popular until 1921. In 1911 the Yokota company published a 
catalogue of their films, which reveals that most of those 
produced in this period were very short (under about 200 
feet of film). One of them, however, of the Onoe 


Matsunosuke troupe, was clearly of feature length (about 
7170 feet). Made around 1910 and called Chushingura, it is 
based on a well-known Japanese story set in the eighteenth 
century. A version still exists today. 

When the Emperor Meiji died in 1912 he was succeeded 
by his son Yoshihito, which inaugurated the so-called Taisho 
era. It must be stressed that during this silent era of the 
cinema a particular convention developed in Japan, which 
was to persist and delay the introduction of sound films. 
Most films were shown accompanied by a live narrator, or 
‘benshi’. These performers became stars in their own right. 
From 1917 on, films from the West were being widely 
imported into Japan. The great director Akira Kurosawa 
recalled his father taking him to see many of them and was 
particularly impressed by the early westerns directed by 
William S. Hart. As a result of their popularity many 
technical devices such as close-ups and pans started to 
appear in Japanese films. Murata Minoru’s 1921 feature 
Souls on the Road (Rojo No Reikon), a freely adapted version 
of the Maxim Gorky’s ‘The Lower Depths’ shows this 
influence, and is also considered one of the first ‘realist’ 
films. 

In the 1920s a handful of Japanese directors discovered 
German Expressionist films. The work of one director in 
particular, Kinugasa Teinosuke, reveal this source, and two 
of his films are highly regarded for their experiments with 
narrative technique. A Page of Madness (Kurutta Ippeiji), 
1926, in particular has echoes of the German Robert 
Wiene’s The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari and tells the story of a 
man who, obsessed by his own feelings of guilt in relation to 
his wife’s insanity, takes a job in her asylum. Both films play 
freely with the sequence of time. 

American slapstick comedies were another major 
influence in the 1920s and a whole genre developed known 
as ‘nansensu’ (‘nonsense’). In fact the early films by the 
highly regarded director Ozu Yasujiro were very much in this 


vein. One of these early films, Days of Youth (Gakusei 
Romance: Wataki Hi) features a character reminiscent of the 
American slapstick comedian Harold Lloyd. 


STUDIOS AND INDEPENDENTS 


From the earliest days Japanese cinema was dominated by 
large studios, but some independent filmmakers also 
survived. The oldest film studio in Japan is the Nikkatsu 
Motion Picture Company. It was originally established in 
1912 under the name Japan Cinematograph Company, 
having been previously part of The Greater Japan Film 
Machinery Manufacturing Company. By 1915 Nikkatsu had 
captured two thirds of the film-viewing market in the 
country. It has managed to continue in various guises right 
up to present day, having also run its own chain of cinemas, 
and has been associated with many technical innovations in 
the Japanese cinema. In recent years it has expanded into 
television broadcasting. The most famous name associated 
with the company is undoubtedly that of the director 
Mizoguchi Kenzo. 

The independent films (known as ‘dokuritsu puro’) in the 
1920s were made by groups of directors and actors who 
became disaffected with the studio system and started their 
own companies. In some cases the reasons were artistic. 
Director Kinugasa Teinosuke, for instance, felt that he could 
not otherwise manage to make his avant-garde film Kurutta 
Ippeiji. In many other cases it was for economic reasons. 
Many of the star actors of the period discovered that they 
could make more money by leaving the studios. By the 
1930s, however, many of these independent production 
companies were taken over or once again replaced by big 
production companies. 


THE DELAYED ARRIVAL OF SOUND 


The popularity of the silent film narrators (‘benshi’) was one 


of the main factors in delaying the introduction of sound in 
the Japanese film industry. Naturally the ‘benshi’ themselves 
were concerned to retain their jobs, but also audiences 
loved them. An important turning point was a strike by 
‘benshi’ in 1932, occasioned by the decision to encourage 
cinemas, which were showing foreign films, to fire all of their 
‘benshi.’ The strike was led by the brother of Kurosawa 
Akira, Heigo, who was a famous ‘benshi’. When the strike 
failed he committed suicide. 

One foreign film shown in 1930 was especially influential 
in persuading Japanese audiences and filmmakers to adopt 
sound: Josef von Sternberg’s Morocco. And the first Japanese 
all-talking film, by Gosho Heinosuke, known in English as 
The Neighbour’s Wife and Mine (Madannu To Nyobo), was 
produced a year later. OzU was one of those who attempted 
to buck the trend and persisted in making silent films up 
until the mid-1930s. His famous An /nn in Tokyo of 1935 was 
still silent. In fact in 1932 only 45 of the 400 feature films 
made had sound, and silent films continued to be produced 
in large numbers up until 1937. The acquisition of sound by 
the larger studios contributed significantly to the inability of 
independent producers to survive without being eventually 
taken over. 

The major companies were now able to establish a mass 
production film industry and they further improved general 
efficiency by specialising in the two major genres, ‘jidaigeki’ 
and ‘gendaigeki.’ In the period before World War II there was 
hardly any export of Japanese films; indeed there was no 
need to export. The final adoption of sound led to a soaring 
interest in films in the domestic market, and about 400 
films, mainly aiming to do litthe more than entertain, were 
being produced annually to be shown in the country’s 2,500 
odd cinemas. As with the American film industry the 
Japanese film companies owned their own theatres for the 
distribution of their films. Unlike in Hollywood, however, 
Japanese directors had more autonomy than most American 


directors at that time: they could control all the creative 
aspects of film production, such as choosing storylines, 
approving screenplays, and editing, as well as directing the 
actors and camerawork. 


THE GROWTH OF NATIONALISM AND ITS INFLUENCE 


With the world economic depression in the 1930s extreme 
nationalism took firmer root in Japan, and general popular 
unrest led to political assassinations and plots to overthrow 
the government. This in turn led to an increase in the power 
of the military. In 1931 Japan invaded Manchuria and set up 
the state of Manchukuo. In 1933 it withdrew from the 
League of Nations. By 1937 it had entered a period of 
severe hostilities with China. During this period some 
directors made films of social criticism, called ‘tendency’ 
films, such as Mizoguchi Kenji’s Sisters of the Gion and 
Osaka Elegy, and Ozu Yasujiro’s The Only Son, all produced 
in 1936. As a result the government introduced a strict code 
of censorship, which was to remain in place throughout 
World War Il, and in 1941 the government ordered all film 
companies to merge into three major blocks: Shochiku, Toho 
and a new one called Daiei. 


POST-WAR BOOM AND INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION 


More than half of Japan’s cinemas were destroyed by the 
American bombing in World War Il. Miraculously most of the 
film studios survived intact, so throughout the Allied 
occupation from 1945 to 1952 the major companies 
continued to produce many films. Certain subjects were 
forbidden by the Allied Command, particularly those with 
traditional Japanese themes, which were considered to 
promote feudalism. This meant, in effect, all films of the 
‘jidaigeki’ genre. It’s ironic that the first film which gained 
international recognition, and is still regarded as one of the 
greats of Japanese cinema, belonged to this genre: 


Kurosawa’s Rashomon (1950), which won the Golden Lion at 
the Venice Film Festival in 1951. During this period new 
export markets opened up for Japan in the West. By the late 
1950s the economy was expanding rapidly. The major 
Japanese filmmakers produced many films which are 
recognised as classics, and they won awards at countless 
festivals worldwide. Kurosawa, who had been known in his 
homeland mainly for wartime and post-war ‘jidaigeki’ films, 
became known worldwide for his sequence of epic films 
about the samurai warriors, notably Seven Samurai (1954), 
The Throne of Blood (1957), The Hidden Fortress (1958), 
Yojimbo (1961) and Sanjuro (1962). Amongst many other 
films Kurosawa also made some literary adaptations such as 
The Idiot (1951) and The Lower Depths (1957). 

Two other well-established directors, Mizoguchi Kenji and 
Ozu Yasujiro, made what are regarded as their greatest films 
in this post-war era. A popular theme with Mizoguchi was 
the critique of feudalism and the traditional role of women. 
His two greatest post-war films are The Life of Oharu (1952), 
the story of a seventeenth-century courtesan, and Tales of 
Ugetsu (1953), the story of two men who leave their wives 
in search of glory during the sixteenth-century civil wars. 
Characteristic of Mizoguchi’s style are long takes and deep- 
focus scenes. Ozu’s favourite genre was ‘shomingeki’, a 
variety of ‘gendaigeki’ dealing specifically with the lives of 
lower middle-class families. His most famous sequence of 
films have become known as ‘The Noriko Trilogy’ after the 
name of one of the main characters, played by the actress 
Setsuko Hara. In Late Spring (1949) Noriko is at first 
reluctant to marry, but finally sacrifices her independence 
for the sake of her father and her relationship with her 
family. Her problems as a modern woman are _ further 
explored in Early Summer (1952). The final film of the 
trilogy, Tokyo Story (1953), is widely regarded as Ozu’s 
masterpiece. It explores the conflict between generations 
when a middle-aged couple visit their married children in 


the modern metropolis of Tokyo. Many of his films were shot 
within the confines of a traditional Japanese house, using 
low-angle shots at the eye-level of a person sitting on a 
tatami mat. 


THE SECOND POST-WAR GENERATION 


The most notable names among the second generation of 
filmmakers after World War II are undoubtedly Ichikawa Kon, 
Koboyashi Masaki and Shindo Kaneto. Ichikawa’s major 
works are his two films The Burmese Harp (1956) and Fires 
on the Plain (1959), which express a pacifist ideology, and 
several wide-screen features which reveal supreme mastery 
of the aesthetic possibilities of the format: Conflagration 
(1958), The Key (1959) and the three-hour documentary 
Tokyo Olympiad (1965). Kobayashi is most well known for 
his three-part anti-war film The Human Condition (1959-61), 
set during Japan’s occupation of Manchuria, two examples 
of the ‘jidaigeki’ genre, Harakiri (1962) and Rebellion 
(1967), and the hauntingly beautiful ghost story Kwaidan 
(1964). Shindo is a rather quirky director in comparison; two 
of his best-known films are a semi-documentary called The 
Island (1960) and a film using folklore, Onibaba (1964). 


THE THIRD POST-WAR GENERATION 


This loosely associated group of directors was most 
productive during the 1960s and 1970s, and influenced by 
the French New Wave. The most notable directors - in the 
production order of their major films - were Tashigahara 
Hiroshi (Woman in the Dunes, 1964, which won the Special 
Jury Prize at the Cannes Film Festival and was nominated for 
two Oscars®, for Best Director and Best Foreign Language 
Film); Masumura Yasuzo (The Red Angel, 1965); Imamura 
Shohei (The Pornographer, 1966); Susumu Hani (The Inferno 
of First Love, 1968); Masahiro Shinoda (Double Suicide, 
1969); Yoshida Yoshishige (Eros Plus Massacre, 1970); and 


Oshima Nagisa (The Man Who Left his Will on Film, 1970), 
who also became notorious for his highly erotic /n the Realm 
of the Senses (Ai No Korida), 1976. Oshima insisted the film 
contain hardcore pornographic scenes, and as a result no 
uncut version has ever been shown in Japan. 


FROM THE 1960s TO THE 1980s: ECONOMIC DECLINE 


From about the mid-1960s, an economic decline set into the 
Japanese film industry, and by the mid-70s two of the major 
studios were bankrupt. This was due to competition from 
multi-channel television but also from American 
blockbusters. The only films to thrive in this situation were 
the gangster films, known as ‘yakuza eiga’, and 
pornographic films, which mixed sex and sadism. During the 
1980s the industry remained in decline, despite the fact that 
Japan was still producing the highest national annual output 
of films in the world. Most films with serious artistic intent 
had to be made with foreign money. It was also in this 
decade that the so-called ‘anime’ films started to become 
successful on a large scale. These are full-length animated 
adaptations of Japanese comic book (‘manga’) stories. 
Miyazaki Hayao adapted his own ‘manga’ Nausicaa of the 
Valley of the Wind (Kaze No Tani No Naushika) in 1984, and 
Otomo Katsuhiro adapted his manga Akira into a full-length 
anime in 1988. Regularly, at least twice a year, new anime 
films are made based on popular TV anime shows. Miyazaki 
came out of retirement and directed the anime Spirited 
Away (Sen To Chihiro No Kamikakushi), 2001, which was to 
break all box-office records in Japan and win a US Academy 
Award® for Best Animated Feature. Since then he has 
extended his international fame with his version of the novel 
by Diana Wynne Jones, Howl’s Moving Castle (2004), a 
fantastic story about a girl who is cursed by a witch and 
turns into an ugly old hag. She becomes involved in the 
bizarre household in a moving castle, and seeks ways to lift 


the spell over her. The film is a haunting blend of the 
monstrous and the beautiful, bringing the best of anime 
design techniques to traditional European imagery. 


THE 1990s AND THE NEW MILLENNIUM 


The economic decline of the 1980s continued into the 
1990s. Several important and influential film production 
companies were forced to close down: the _ Sheibu 
Distribution Group Inc. closed many of its cinemas, as well 
as its production and distribution companies; the ‘Argo 
Project’, established in 1990, closed down their independent 
film cinema; and the ‘Directors’ Company’, founded by 
several new directors, collapsed in 1992. Events extraneous 
to the world of filmmaking were also to have considerable 
effects on the pre-occupations of those filmmakers who 
were managing to survive. In January 1995 there was the 
severe earthquake in Kobe, followed in March by the sarin 
nerve gas attack on the Tokyo subway. Also there were an 
increasing number of illegal foreigners residing in Japan; 
Japanese society and its sense of national identity seemed 
by many to be challenged radically. 

A new generation of independent film directors were 
managing to survive, however, and becoming popular 
abroad. Amongst these were Li Chugo, Iwai Shunji, Hayashi 
Kaijo, Koreeda Hirokazu, Hashiguchi Ryoske, Sendo Naomi 
(aka Kawase Sendo) and Aoyama Shinji. Iwai Shunji was 
particularly well liked by the younger generation, especially 
for his film Love Letter, in 1995, based on an idea freely 
adapted from Kieslovski’s The Double Life of Veronica. The 
growing international success of the young generation of 
filmmakers in China, Hong Kong and Taiwan was not without 
its influence on budding directors in Japan, and many of the 
Chinese directors were using production facilities in Tokyo. 

There were two notable films which reflected the growing 
concerns about the plight of foreigners in Japan. About Love, 


Tokyo 1992, by Yanagimachi Mizuo, looked at the lives of 
Chinese people in Japan. Where is the Moon Rising?, 
directed by the Korean-Japanese comedian and director 
known in Korea as Choi Yang-il and in Japan as Kitano 
Takeshi, was about the life of a Korean-Japanese cabaret- 
owner, her son and a Filippino hostess. The use of mind- 
control techniques and the attempted mass-murder using 
poison gas found echoes in two films, which were basically 
horror films, by Kurosawa Kiyoshi (unrelated to Kurosawa 
Akira): Cure (1997) and Charisma (1999). Also in 1999 
appeared a film which has since become a cult classic in the 
West. This is the film Audition directed by Miike Takashi. It is 
about a lonely widower who sits in on an audition arranged 
by his friend, in the hope of finding a woman companion. He 
becomes fascinated by one young woman and after initial 
nervousness pursues her. He is unaware however that she 
likes to submit men to rather gruesome modes of torture. 
From a quiet gentle beginning the film proceeds steadily to 
a scene of sickening torture. Miike is very prolific with over 
60 films to date, having started in the early nineties during 
the boom in ‘V-Cinema’ (direct to video filming), and he has 
revealed a consistent obsession with explicit sex and 
violence. Audition marked his international breakthrough. 

In the early 2000s some new directors have come to 
prominence, many as independents outside the studio 
system. Koizumi Takash directed a notable adaptation of a 
literary work, Professor Formula (2005), a love story 
between a single mother and a brain-damaged professor of 
mathematics. There have been several films dealing with 
the lives of young people, for example Ping Pong (2002), 
directed by Sori Fumihiko, a comedy about two young men 
who dream of becoming leading table tennis players, and 
Sukida (2005), by Ishikawa Hiroshi, about a 17-year-old girl 
falling in love. Popular comedies have included The Taste of 
Tea (2003), by Ishii Katsuhito, about the adventures of a 
family in the countryside, and Turtles Swim Faster Than 


Expected (2005), by Miki Satoshi, who is a famous 
scriptwriter for a TV show. One film has already become 
something of a cult: Yaj/i/ and Kita: The Midnight Pilgrims 
(2005), directed by Kudo Kankuro. It is a comic send up of 
Japanese pop culture, but the humour is almost completely 
inaccessible to western viewers, not simply because of 
language difficulties but also due to the endless obscure 
cultural references. 

There is one phenomenon which spans the nineties and 
the new millennium and should be acknowledged, especially 
as it is also ongoing and likely to continue. This is the cult 
film Ring (1998) and its sequels and spin-offs. Fans view it 
very much as the horror film to end all horror films, but with 
its obscure plot verging on the absurd it is not to everyone’s 
taste. It was followed very promptly by Ring 2 (1999), and 
confusingly The Ring 2 (2005), made in English, with The 
Ring 3 announced for 2007. All of these films have been 
directed by Nakata Hideo, who has made something of a 
speciality of the weird and the frightening. One spin-off, The 
Spiral (Rasen), released in 1998, was directed by lida Joji. 
There have been other spin-offs, a television series, books 
and comic books, and the cycle seems set for eternal 
recurrence, if not actually spiralling out of control. 


TWO SPECIAL GENRES 


Two types of films have come to be identified with Japanese 
cinema, because of their origins and certain unique 
qualities. Hollywood has its horror movies and Disney 
cartoons; Japan has its Godzilla films and anime. 


Godzilla 
The birth of the destructive creature, Known in the West as 


‘Godzilla’, can be viewed as a figment of the postwar 
Japanese psyche in its attempts to come to terms with the 


country’s nuclear holocausts. It is noticeable that there are 
images in all the films of the mass destruction of Japanese 
cities, and their popularity has persisted unabated over 40 
years and through 25 films. 

The creature is part dinosaur, part nuclear mutation from 
the effects of radiation and part mythical fire-breathing 
dragon. Its Japanese name, which can be transliterated as 
‘Gojira’, is said to derive from a combination of the words for 
gorilla (‘gorira’) and whale (‘kujira’). The name of ‘Godzilla’ 
given him by his American distributors is simply a rough 
rendering into English. The original film, Gojira (1954), was 
directed by Honda Ishiro, who had been an assistant to 
Kurosawa Akira, and given a brooding music score by 
Ifubuke Akira. The version released in America was cut by 
30 minutes, supplied with extra footage and given a new 
character of an American reporter, acting as _ narrator, 
played by Raymond Burr. The real fascination of the film lies 
in the impressive sequences showing the giant lizard-like 
creature smashing in dream-like slow speed a beautifully 
constructed model of Tokyo. The special monster effects 
appear now very crude compared with the wonders of 
modern animation, but they are not without charm. A man 
in a rubber suit played the monster, and this method, which 
the Japanese studio Toho dubbed ‘suitmation’, became the 
basis for all future monster films (what the Japanese call 
‘kaiju eiga’). 

The titles of the sequels alone inform us of the basic 
situations. Godzilla Raids Again (1955) sees the twin of the 
dead creature in the first film returning to wreak revenge. 
He was then revived yet again to fight other mythical 
monsters in King Kong vs. Godzilla (1962) and a creature 
called Mothra in Godzilla vs. Mothra (1964). Mothra is a 
remarkable ethereal fairy-like creature gliding gently on 
rainbow wings accompanied by pixie princesses who 
communicate in song. In Gidorah, the Three-headed 
Monster (1964) Mothra reappears as an ally of Godzilla, 


persuading him to defend the earth against Gidorah, a 
three-headed dragon from outer space. Godzilla vs. Monster 
Zero (1965) featured an American actor, Nick Adams, 
monsters from the previous films and also aliens in purple 
costumes with black leather from the devastated planet X. 
Throughout the course of the 1960s the series attempted to 
appeal more to juvenile audiences. This resulted in a 
number of remarkably shoddy films with poorly realised 
special effects, such as Son of Godzilla (1967), GodZzilla’s 
Revenge (1969), Godzilla vs. Gigan (1972) and Godzilla vs. 
Megalon (1973). Many of these shamelessly reused old 
special effects sequences but there are a few films from this 
period that are worth seeking out for their entertainment 
value. Destroy All Monsters (1968) contains no less than 
twelve monsters, who all live on ‘Monster Island’, a concept 
which was to spawn several other films. The most way-out 
version of the myth is probably Godzilla vs. The Smog 
Monster (1971), which is full of pop music and psychedelic 
imagery, and has a heavy-handed environmental message. 
A robot menace confronts Godzilla in Godzilla vs. 
MechagodzZilla (1974) and The Terror of Mechagodzilla 
(1975). The latter film made by Godzilla’s original creator 
Honda Ishiro who, it is generally accepted, made all of the 
best Godzilla films. 

In 1984 the Toho Studios celebrated the 30th anniversary 
of the first Godzilla film by making The Return of Godzilla 
(also released as Godzilla 85). This film is a respectful, more 
technically accomplished treatment of the myth than most 
of the genre’s offspring. It was a sell-out in Japan and led to 
a ‘second wave’ of Godzilla films, Known as the ‘Heisei’ 
series, with titles such as Godzilla vs. King Ghidora (1991), 
Godzilla vs. Mothra: Battle for Earth (1992), Godzilla vs. 
MechagodzZilla II (1993) and Godzilla vs. Space Godzilla 
(1994). Godzilla’s 40th anniversary was celebrated with 
Godzilla vs. Destroyah. The Toho Studios decided to return 
to the original concept of the storyline in Godzilla 2000 


(1999), but then indulged in further spin-offs in Godzilla vs. 
Megaguirus (2000), and Godzilla, Mothra, King Ghidorah: All 
Monsters Attack (2001). It seems unlikely that Godzilla, his 
offspring, and mythical foes will become extinct in the 
foreseeable future. 


Anime 


The term ‘anime’, sometimes written ‘animay’, as it is 
pronounced, is essentially the Japanese abbreviation for 
‘animation’. It has come to be considered a concept or 
genre simply because Japanese animation has certain 
distinctive qualities which have hitherto distinguished it 
from most western animation. It has, however, acquired 
many imitators in recent years, and fans claim that if you 
watch a large amount of anime, as Japanese of all ages are 
known to, it is possible to identify overall trends and a 
number of sub-genres. 

Anime have become so successful, because its artists 
have learned how to overcome the limitations of animation 
in creative ways. Modern computer graphics of course seem 
to be on the way to making it possible to realise 
convincingly the wildest of our dreamworlds. With all other 
animation techniques it has proved possible to create 
certain effects well, such as spaceships flying across a 
background of stars, but it is more difficult and much more 
expensive to achieve the realistic depiction of human 
emotion on a face. Anime utilises conventions which viewers 
have learned to identify as ‘signs’ of specific emotional 
states and character. 

The genre developed from the popularity of comic books 
(‘manga’ in Japanese). The Japanese, of all ages, have a 
mania for comic books on all manner of subjects, ranging 
from phantasy to history, science to sex (a sub-genre of 
anime pornography exists called ‘hentai’). Over the years 
certain visual conventions have developed which readers 


now understand intuitively. A certain kind of cuteness of the 
human face is exaggerated to draw out the maximum 
emotional response from the reader. Characteristic in this 
respect are a large flowing hairstyle, enormous eyes, with a 
tiny mouth and nose. It is clearly based on psychological 
research into why humans are attracted to babies and small 
animals. Emotions are signalled in readily comprehensible 
ways: a drop of sweat on the forehead is regularly used to 
indicate embarrassment, for example. In the field of anime 
made for the teenage market a rough division can be made 
between that designed to suit boys (‘shonen anime’) and 
that for girls (‘shojo anime’). ‘Shonen anime’ emphasises 
action and conflict more, while ‘shojo anime’ focuses on 
romance. One extremely popular storyline for girls is that of 
the girl who is transformed into a heroine with magical 
powers. She is usually accompanied by a cute little animal 
assistant and fights against evil enemies. Classic examples 
are the characters of Saint Tail, Cardaptor Sakura and, most 
famously, Sailor Moon. The distinctions made between 
stories for boys and girls are much more noticeable in comic 
books than in the films, which presumably are intended for 
both genders. Many of the films blend various trends of 
anime, combining, for example, love intrigues with a plot 
involving giant robots. There is in fact a whole sub-genre 
known as ‘mecha’ (pronounced like the ‘mecha-’ in 
‘mechanical’), originating in the stories by Tezuka Osamuof 
of a sentient robot called Astro Boy. 


SELECTED DIRECTORS AND FILMS (JAPAN) 


GOSHO HEINOSUKE 
(aka Goshotei/Gosho) 


b. 1902; d. 1981. 
As director: 99 films. As writer: 8 films. As producer: 1 film. 


The Neighbour’s Wife and Mine (Madamu To Nyobo), 
1931. 


Plot: A writer with a strict deadline to meet goes to a 
seaside resort with his wife and baby to escape the noise of 
the city. All sorts of things distract him from his work, 
however, and he quarrels with his wife. The final straw is a 
wild party next door, where loud American jazz is played. He 
goes to complain but meets a charming young lady. This 
leads to jealous scenes with his wife, but somehow, 
eventually, his manuscript gets finished. 

Comments: A charming film, with an ending that’s all 
sweetness and light, this was the first Japanese picture to 
have sound throughout. 


HANI SUSUMU 


b. 1928. 
As director: 14 films. As writer: 9 films. 


The Inferno of First Love (Hatsukoi: Jigoku-hen), 
1968. 


Plot: A sexually insecure man falls in love with a young 
model who poses nude. He has a history of sexual abuse 
which hinders him in developing the relationship. Instead, 
he finds himself drawn to a little girl in a park. 

Comments: Contains intricate non-linear plot development. 


ICHIKAWA KON 
(aka Kurikotei) 


b. 1915. 

As director: 86 films. As writer: 49 films. As producer: 9 
films. 

Biographical note: Ichikawa began his career as a 
cartoonist, and his sound sense of design is evident in his 


Skilful use of lines and angular patterns in the widescreen 
format. He is particularly famous for his film versions of 
literary works by such writers as Natsume Soseki and 
Mishima Yukio. The first film of Ichikawa’s to be seen in the 
West was The Burmese Harp (1956), which won the San 
Giorgio Prize at the Venice Film Festival in 1956. The world 
became further aware of his work with his documentary 
Tokyo Olympiad (1965). He has also directed thrillers and 
more light-hearted films, proving himself adept at mixing 
comedy and tragedy. Until 1965 he worked in close 
collaboration with his wife Wada Natto who, as writer, 
helped him to produce some of his greatest works. 


The Burmese Harp (Biruma No Tatekoto), 1985. 


Plot: July, 1945. The Japanese army is fleeing the British in 
Burma. A platoon tries to keep its spirits up by singing to the 
music of the Burmese harp, acquired by one of their 
number, Mizushima. He is sent to convince a Japanese 
company in the mountains to surrender, but fails, and the 
British attack. His companions fear that he has died, but he 
has survived disguised as a Buddhist priest. He undergoes a 
religious conversion but cannot decide whether to remain in 
Burma or to return to Japan. 

Comments: The soldiers and their singing may be idealised 
but the symbol of the lone harp player and his fate is 
movingly depicted. Ichikawa liked the story, by Takeyama 
Michio, so much that he filmed it again in 1985. 


The Temple of the Golden Pavilion (Enjo), 1958. 


Plot: A youth called Mizoguchi wants to be accepted as a 
monk at the Temple of the Golden Pavilion, which his father 
has always told him about. Mizoguchi stutters and feels 
isolated from others. One day he befriends a monk from the 
temple who does not laugh at him, but the monk commits 


suicide and he feels even more isolated. He also befriends a 
young cripple, Kashiwagi, who has an amazing ability to 
make beautiful girls fall in love with him. Whenever 
Mizoguchi approaches intimacy with a girl, the image of the 
Golden Temple haunts him. The film then traces the 
psychological process by which the youth persuades himself 
that he must burn down the temple. 

Comments: Mishima Yukio’s complex and difficult novel is 
full of rich and obscure symbolism about beauty, death and 
sexuality, which Ichikawa interprets convincingly on screen. 


Fires on the Plain (Nobi), 1959. 


Plot: The Philippines, 1945. The Japanese Imperial Army has 
been reduced to a rabble hiding in the jungle. Some men go 
insane and commit murder, or resort to cannibalism. The 
film focuses on one man, Tamura, who tries to keep his 
personality intact. 

Comments: For the sake of convincing realism, Ichikawa 
reportedly had his actors live on a meagre diet and in 
unhygienic conditions. The result is a harrowing, unsettling 
film. 


Odd Obsession (Kagi), 1959. 


Plot: The story of a man of advanced years who seeks a 
way to revitalise himself, taking injections and practising 
voyeurism. 

Comments: This film version is much darker than the 
Original novel by Tanizaki Junichiro on which it is based. 


The Outcast (Hakai), 1962. 
Language: Japanese/English. 


Plot: A social outcast tries to deny his true identity to pass 
himself off successfully in normal society. 


Comments: Strong, complex characterisation. 
An Actor’s Revenge ( Yukinojo Henge), 1963. 


Plot: A famous female impersonantor, Yukinojo, in a Kabuki 
drama group, comes across the three men who had driven 
his parents to commit suicide 20 years previously and takes 
his revenge. 

Comments: Based on a film by Kinugasa Teinosuke (q.v.), 
with the same title, made in 1935. Both films starred the 
Same actor, Hasegawa Kazuo, in the leading role, and 
Ichikawa’s version was the actor’s 300" film. Hasegawa has 
produced a riveting performance of a man whose whole life 
is dominated by the need for revenge. 


Tokyo Olympiad (Tokyo Orimpikku), 1965. 


Plot: A documentary following the events of the 1964 
Summer Olympics, which interweaves evocative images of 
nameless spectators and competitors, with the detail of 
specific events and individual struggle. A celebration of the 
idealism of sport. 


| Am a Cat (Wagahai Wa Neko De Aru), 1975. 


Plot: A study of the life of a middle school teacher. 
Comments: Based on the famous novel of the same name 
by the author Natsume Soseki. 


Playboy (Dora-Heita), 2000. 


Plot: Also known as Alley Cat, the film focuses on a new 
magistrate, who appears to be an irresponsible drunkard, 
but is bent on cleaning up the corrupt and lawless 
community. 


Comments: The film had been planned many years earlier 
by four directors, who wrote the script together: Kurosawa, 
Kobayashi, Kinoshita Keisuke and Ichikawa. After the other 
three had died Ichikawa finally turned the script into a film 
Starring leading Japanese box-office star Yakusho Koji, who 
played the leading role with much sensibility and insight. 


IMAMURA SHOHEI 


b. 1926; d. 2006. 

As director: 21 films. As writer: 19 films. As actor: 1 film. 
As producer: 5 films. 

Biographical note: Born into a prosperous middle-class 
Tokyo family, he went to a technical college mainly to avoid 
the draft. After the war he studied history at Waseda 
University, but spent most of his time black-marketeering, 
working with a pro-Communist theatre group, and the rest 
of his free time with bar girls and gangsters. He obtained an 
apprenticeship in filmmaking and worked with Ozu Yasujiro 
on some of his most famous films. In the 1970s, because of 
serious financial problems in the film industry, he started 
directing documentaries for TV, especially on themes 
related to Japanese activities in World War Il. He founded the 
Yokohama School of Film and Broadcasting in 1974. In the 
late 1970s he returned to filmmaking and won several 
international prizes. 


The Insect Woman (Nippon Konchuki), 1963. 


Plot: A woman called Tome is guided by an insect-like 
Survival instinct. She survives wartime poverty in the 
countryside to become a prostitute in Tokyo and finally the 
madam of a brothel. 

Comments: The central role is played by accomplished 
actress Hidari Sachiko, who powerfully conveys the sheer 
will to survive. Imamura reveals his fondness for freeze 


frames as transitions between scenes. 


The Pornographer (Jinruigaki Nyumon: Erogotshi 
Yori), 1966. 


Plot: Ogata, a maker of pornographic films, tries to avoid 
the power of local gangsters. He loves his wife, Haru, who is 
obsessed with the spirit of her dead first husband. To add to 
his concerns, his stepson wants to go to university and his 
stepdaughter is going through the agonies of adolescence. 
He has a mistress but also desires his stepdaughter. A crisis 
ensues when Ogata uses his wife’s money so that he and 
his friends can set up their own film-processing laboratory. 
Comments: The film reveals a good sense of comedy and 
uses Surreal images very effectively. 


A Man Vanishes (Ningen Johatsu), 1967. 


Plot: The film focuses on the making of a documentary film 
about a man who has gone missing. In the course of making 
the documentary the wife of the man starts to fall in love 
with the director. 

Comments: This is not one of Imamura’s best-known films, 
but provides interesting reflections on the nature of film and 
its relationship to the reality it depicts. 


The Deep Desire of Gods (Kamigami No Fukaki 
Yokubo), 1968. 


Plot: Kariya, a Japanese engineer, arrives on a tropical 
island to dig a well to provide water for the indigenous 
people there, who need it for their sugar mill. He gradually 
becomes involved with the Futori family. Nekichi Futori is 
chained in a pit as a punishment for breaking the island’s 
customs. He is in love with his own sister, Uma, who is a 
priestess at a sacred shrine, but she is the mistress of the 


manager of the mill. To add to his worries the patriarch of 
the family wants Kariya to marry his daughter, Toriko, who 
has learning problems. 

Comments: RevealS more clearly than many other 
Imamura films, his fascination with anthropology, and 
especially unusual forms of sexuality. 


Vengeance is Mine (Fukushu Suruwa Wareniari), 
1979. 


Plot: A middle-aged man has an uncontrollable urge to 
commit violent murders. He is pursued by the police 
throughout Japan but always manages to escape. Eventually 
he meets a woman who runs a brothel and they fall in love, 
but uncertainty hangs over their future. 

Comments: The narrative structure is at times confusing, 
but the characterisation is sympathetically drawn, with a 
strong central performance by Ogata Ken as the murderer. 


Ballad of Narayama (Narayama Bushiko), 1983. 


Plot: In a small mountain village it is the tradition that 
everyone must leave at the age of 70 and go to a particular 
mountain-top to die. It brings disgrace on the family if they 
refuse to do it. An old woman, known as Old Orin, is 69, but 
before she goes to the mountain-top she wishes to make 
sure that her eldest son, Tatsuhei, finds a wife. 

Comments: The extreme conditions which the villagers 
take upon themselves to ensure their survival in the face of 
a constant scarcity of food are presented without moral 
judgement. The film won the Palme d’Or at the Cannes Film 
Festival. 


The Eel (Unagji), 1997. 


Plot: Yamashita, a white-collar worker, discovers that his 


wife has been having an affair while he has been away and 
kills her. During the eight years he spends in prison he talks 
to almost no one except an eel whom he regards as his 
friend. When he leaves prison the guards let him keep the 
eel. Yamashita goes to live in a small village where nobody 
knows about his past, and finds a woman, Keiko, who has 
attempted suicide. He allows her to work at his shop but is 
loath for her to become close to him. 

Comments: A comical but moving film, which won Imamura 
his second Palme d’Or at Cannes. 


KINUGASA TEINOSUKE 


b. 1896, Japan; d. 1982. 

As director: 99 films. As writer: 24 films. As actor: 2 films. 
As producer: 1 film. 

Biographical note: A former female impersonator, who 
went into films in 1917 as an actor, and started directing in 
1922. His best-known silent films are Kurutta Ippeji (1926) 
and Jujiro (1928). Both have been praised for their inventive 
Ccamerawork, probably inspired by German Expressionist 
films, though Kinugasa did not visit Europe until 1929. In the 
1950s and 1960s he became mainly known for his period 
dramas, such as /igokumon, made with imaginative use of 
the wide screen. 


A Page of Madness (Kurutta Ippeji), 1926. 


Plot: A man feels obsessed by his feelings of guilt in 
relationship to his wife’s insanity and takes a job in the 
asylum where she is being held, in order to try and set her 
free. 

Comments: Whether or not Kinugasa had seen any 
German Expressionist films he must certainly have heard 
detailed accounts, because this film reveals undeniable 
influences, involving dreams, visions and_ formal, 


choreographed acting. There are close parallels with Robert 
Wiene’s The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. For years, the film was 
considered lost but Kinugasa found a print in his attic and it 
was re-released in 1970. 


Jujiro, 1928. 


Plot: The story of a young man whose delusions of love and 
then blindness lead his sister to sacrifice herself for him. 
Comments: The director used the silence of the film in very 
creative ways. There are long sequences in_ which 
everything is conveyed by gesture and movement, or by the 
formal grouping of figures to fit into the angular designs of 
the Expressionist sets. It was the first Japanese film to be 
released commercially in the West. 


Gate of Hell (Jigokumon), 1953. 


Plot: In 1159, during an attempted coup, a court lady 
escapes from the court with the help of a loyal samurai. 
After the coup fails the samurai asks the lord of the court to 
let him marry the woman he saved. The lord agrees but it is 
discovered that she is already married. The samurai 
challenges the husband to release her, with tragic 
consequences. 

Comments: Combining convincing swordplay with high- 
quality acting, it was named Best Film at the 1954 Cannes 
Film Festival and won an Oscar® for Best Foreign Film. 


KOBAYASHI MASAKI 


b. 1916; d. 1996. 


The Human Condition (Ningen No Joken) 
Parts | and II (1959), Part Ill (1961) 


Plot: 

Part | 

During World War Il, Kaji, a conscientious objector, works as 
a supervisor in a Manchurian prison camp. While avoiding 
his duty as a soldier he also hopes to help the prisoners. 
When some Chinese prisoners attempt to escape, he is 
accused of aiding them in their attempt. 

Part Il 

Kaji is now forced to serve in the Japanese army. He helps a 
friend defect to the Russians and nearly accompanies him. 
Kaji attempts to be a good leader to the men in his charge, 
but the Russian armoured divisions are attacking 
relentlessly. 

Part III 

Kaji is captured by Russian soldiers and sent to a prison in 
Siberia, where he is now treated as a war criminal, due to 
his service aS a supervisor of a prison labour camp. He is 
determined to escape. 

Comments: All three parts of the film add up to over nine 
and a half hours. Although the film is undeniably moving 
and powerful, it must be said that the character of Kaji 
comes across as just too good to be true. The film was very 
popular with Japanese audiences on its first showings. 


Harakiri (Seppuku), 1962. 


Plot: During a period of peace in seventeenth-century 
Japan, the clans of warriors are broken up. Thousands of 
Samurai lose their justification for living and are reduced to 
poverty. According to the samurai code of honour they 
Should commit ritual suicide by disembowling themselves 
(‘seppuku’). An older warrior, TSsugumo, discovers that his 
son-in-law, a young samurai, was forced to commit ritual 
Suicide in the house of a feudal lord in a particularly 
barbaric way, and sets out to take revenge on the lord’s 
family. 


Comments: The term ‘seppuku’ is the more formal 
traditional expression for ritual disembowlment. The word 
‘harakiri’, a less polite term for the same act, was used for 
the western title, doubtless because it is a more familiar 
concept. A fascinating study of the decline of the samurai 
class and the abuse of its code of honour. 


Kwaidan (Kaidan), 1964. 


Plot: The film consists of four distinct ghostly stories. The 
first, ‘Black Hair’, is about a man who leaves his loyal wife to 
marry the daughter of a wealthy lord. He discovers years 
later that he still loves his first wife and returns to find her in 
their decaying old house just as he left her, although 
something is strangely different. In ‘The Woman in the 
Snow’ a young woodman meets a beautiful woman in a 
Snowstorm. She makes him promise never to tell anyone 
about their encounter, but years later he breaks his promise 
with dire consequences. ‘Hoichi the Earless’ tells of a blind 
player of the traditional instrument called a ‘biwa’ who is 
Summoned to play for the ghosts of dead warriors in a 
graveyard. They deceive him into believing that he is 
playing for a wealthy lord, and when he discovers their 
deceit and refuses to play again they take horrible revenge 
on him. ‘In a Cup of Tea’ is the story of a samurai warrior 
who sees the soul of a former samurai in a cup of tea and is 
haunted by the spirit thereafter. 

Comments: One of the most hauntingly beautiful and 
unnerving sequences of ghost stories ever filmed. The 
stories come from a collection by the enthusiast of Japanese 
culture Lafcadio Hearn. 


Rebellion (Joi-uchi: Hairyo Tsuma Shimatsu), 1967. 


Plot: During a period of peace in eighteenth-century Japan, 
an ageing warrior, Isaburo, is requested by the lord of his 


clan to allow Isaburo’s son to marry the lord’s mistress, 
because he is displeased with her. The son, Yogoro, falls in 
love with the womam, Ichi. When the lord’s older son dies 
he sends word that he wants Ichi, who is the mother of the 
deceased son, back by his side. Isaburo opposes the lord, as 
do Yogoro and Ichi, who now have a baby daughter. The clan 
orders the couple to commit suicide and sends soldiers to 
enforce the order. Isaburo attempts to save them through an 
appeal to the court at Edo. 

Comments: Notable for highly respected actor Mifune 
Toshiro’s powerful performance as Sasahara Isaburo. 


KUROSAWA AKIRA 


b. 1910; d. 1998. 

As director: 32 films. As writer: 68 films. As producer: 12 
films. 

Biographical note: Kurosawa trained as a painter and 
entered the film industry in 1936 as an assistant director, 
making his first film as director in 1943. The film that 
established him internationally was Rashomon, 1950, which 
won the top prize at the Venice Film Festival. It was 
instrumental in making western countries more aware of 
Japanese cinema. Throughout the fifties and_ sixties 
Kurosawa made the films for which he is most renowned, 
several starring the actor with whom he was to work 
frequently and who was also the first Japanese film actor to 
become widely known in the West: Mifune Toshiro. In the 
late 60s and 70s he did not make many films and in 1971 he 
attempted suicide. He made a full recovery and went on to 
make his epic films Kagemusha (1980) and Ran (1985). 
Several of his films inspired well-known Hollywood movies, 
such as The Magnificent Seven and the ‘spaghetti western’ 
A Fist Full of Dollars. 


Rashomon (Rashomon), 1950. 


Plot: In twelth-century Japan a samurai and his wife are 
attacked by a notorious outlaw, Tajumaru, and the samurai 
is killed. The outlaw is captured and put on trial, but his 
testimony is completely different to that of the wife. A 
psychic medium communicates with the dead samurai, who 
gives his own version of the events. Finally the woodcutter 
who found the dead man’s body provides his version, which 
is different again to the other three. 

Comments: The film stimulates profound questions about 
the nature of truth, and whether it can ever be established 
incontrovertibly. The film is also renowned for the 
impressive black and white cinematography of Miyagawa 
Kazuo and its subtle use of lighting. Its mode of storytelling 
is a milestone in the development of cinematic narrative 
technique. 


Living (Ikuru), 1952. 


Plot: A bureaucrat, Watanabe Kanji, has spent his entire 
working life doing nothing particular. When he learns that he 
is dying of cancer he resolves to find some meaning in his 
life. After several attempts to communicate with people he 
knows, he finally decides to so something positive to help 
people in a poor district of the city. 

Comments: The sequences of Tokyo nightlife include very 
impressive camerawork and editing. While sensitively made, 
the overall effect of the film is perhaps too sentimental. 


Seven Samurai (Shichinin No Samurai), 1954. 


Plot: A veteran samurai is approached by a village to help 
them defend themselves against bandits. He gathers 
together another six samurai to help him. In return for food 
and lodging, they teach the villagers how to defend 
themselves, and eventually help them fight off a huge hoard 
of bandits. 


Comments: A long film (with most versions over 160 
minutes), it maintains a compelling pace throughout, and 
Mifune Toshiro and Shimura Takashi provide two strong 
central performances. Inspired the Hollywood reworking of 
the story in The Magnificent Seven. 


Throne of Blood (Kumonosu Jo), 1957. 


Plot: Set in medieval Japan. After a great victory the Lords 
Washizu and Miki are lost in a dense forest, where they 
encounter a mysterious old woman who predicts great 
things for Washizu and even greater things for the 
descendants of Miki. When they return to their lands they 
are both promoted by the Emperor. Washiki is encouraged 
by his ambitious wife to make sure that the prophecy comes 
true by killing the Emperor. 

Comments: Based on Shakespeare’s play Macbeth, the 
transposition to feudal Japan is convincingly accomplished, 
and includes a particularly horrifying ‘witch’. Washizu is 
played masterfully by Mifune Toshiro. 


The Bodyguard (Yojimbo), 1961. 


Plot: In nineteenth-century Japan, a wandering samurai, 
Yojimbo, arrives at a small town, which is divided by two 
groups of gangsters. He attempts to play one side off 
against the other, until the son of one of the gangsters, 
Unosoke, appears, who massacres his father’s opponents. 
Yojimbo manages to escape and recovers at a nearby 
temple. Eventually he decides to return and confront 
Unosoke. 

Comments: A field day for lovers of sources and influences, 
Kurosawa based the film on Dashiell Hammett’s novel Red 
Harvest, and it was in turn remade as the ‘spaghetti 
western’ A Fist Full of Dollars, with Clint Eastwood; all of 
which sometimes obscures the fact that Kurosawa’s film is a 


compelling and gritty yarn in its own right. 
Sanjuro (Sanjuro Tsubaki), 1962. 


Plot: Set in eighteenth-century Japan. Nine young men try 
to present an accusation of corruption to the leader of their 
clan, but they are betrayed. A young man not yet settled in 
a profession (known as a ‘ronin’), called Sanjuro Tsubaki, 
saves them. The uncle of the leader of this rebel group of 
clansmen, the chamberlain called Mutsuta, is kidnapped, 
and his wife and daughter are also captured. Sanjuro helps 
the group to rescue them. 

Comments: The character of Sanjuro Tsubaki is presented 
as a rascally ruffian who nevertheless has a sound sense of 
honour, just the kind of role that is tailor-made for Mifune 
Toshiro. 


Dodesukaden (Do Desu Ka Den), 1970. 


Plot: The film depicts episodes in the lives of a group of 
slum-dwellers in Tokyo. Children scrounge to support their 
parents and earn money as best they can. Some dream of 
escaping from their desperately poor state. Providing a 
thread linking all the episodes is the behaviour of the boy, 
Rokkuchan, who has a very low mental age and who gives 
meaning to his life by running around pretending to be a 
tram, muttering to himself endlessly ‘Do Desu Ka Den’ in 
imitation of the sound and rhythm of a tram. 

Comments: This is one of the few films to be made in an 
otherwise unproductive period of Kurosawa’s life and has 
not received the attention it deserves. It is an odd, deeply 
moving film and the image of the boy running around 
pretending to be a tram and muttering the mysterious 
phrase to himself stays with one for years after. | saw the 
film when it was first released in England in the early 70s 
and have been haunted by it ever since. Apart from its 


Onomatopoeic quality the first part of the phrase ‘Do desu 
ka den’ suggests the question ‘How do you like it?’ 


Kagemusha the Shadow Warrior (Kagemusha), 1980. 


Plot: Set in 1572 in medieval Japan. Three lords are in 
dispute over the conquest of Kyoto. One of them, Shingen, is 
killed, but his clan decide to cover up his death and use a 
poor thief to act as his double so that their enemies will still 
respect them. The thief, Kagemusha, finds it difficult to live 
up to the reputation and the spirit of the dead warlord. 
Comments: The film is closely based on actual historical 
events, including the death of Shingen and the ruse which 
was maintained for two years. The battle scenes are 
modelled closely on accounts of the battle of Nagashino in 
1575. The film was nominated for two Academy Awards® 
and was joint-winner of the grand prize at the Cannes Film 
Festival. The stunning visual images of the film stay with 
one longer than the storyline. 


Ran, 1985. 


Plot: An ageing warlord decides to divide his kingdom 
between his three sons, who will then live in three separate 
castles. The two eldest sons are content with the 
arrangement, but the youngest one believes that their 
father has gone mad. He predicts that soon his elder 
brothers will be fighting for supremacy. 

Comments: An adaptation of Shakespeare’s King Lear, Ran 
is admirable for its large-scale battle scenes, shots of 
burning castles and disturbing scenes of execution. The 
Chinese character used for the title implies a state of war. 


MASUMURA YASUZO 


b. 1924; d. 1986. 


As director: 11 films. As writer: 2 films. As producer: 1 film. 
Biographical note: Studied philosophy and_ also 
filmmaking in Rome at the Centro Sperimentale 
Cinematografico. 


Red Angel (Akai Tenshi), 1966. 


Plot: In 1939 a young army nurse is sent to the field 
hospitals in China during the Sino-Japanese War. She has to 
assist the surgeon Dr. Okabe in a large number of 
amputations. She also provides sympathy ~ and 
understanding to many of the mutilated victims. Gradually 
she falls in love with Dr. Okabe and follows him to the front. 

Comments: The film contains some gruesome sequences 
of surgery without anaesthetic and the removal of limbs 
with saws. Not for the squeamish. 


MIZOGUCHI KENJI 


b. 1898; d. 1956. 

As director: 90 films. As writer: 18 films. As actor: 1 film. 
As producer: 1 film. 

Biographical note: Taken out of his elementary school, 
because of the poor conditions in which his family lived, he 
became an apprentice in a pharmacy. In 1922 he was hired 
as an assistant director at the Nikkatsu Studios. By 1923 he 
was directing his own films and instrumental in introducing 
western techniques and styles of filming into Japan. One of 
his early films, Blood and Soul, 1923, used the kind of 
exaggerated sets and make-up which had been employed in 
German Expressionist films. In the 1930s many of his films 
reflected the plight of downtrodden women, such as geishas 
and barmaids. In his later films a more lyrical tone prevails, 
and human life and suffering is seen from a_ broader 
universal perspective in the context of the natural order. 


White Threads of the Waterfall (Taki No Shiraito), 
1933. 


Plot: The story of an independently minded woman who 
performs a water-juggling act in a travelling theatre troupe. 
She falls in love with an orphaned carriage driver and 
promises that she will help him to go to law school. She 
manages to send money to him regularly, but one winter 
she is unable to find any work. 

Comments: Originally shown with the traditional narrator 
(‘benshi’) telling the story. It employs many sequences of 
imaginatively composed shots and was very skilfully edited. 


Osaka Elegy (Naniwa Ereji), 1936. 


Plot: A woman devotes her life to helping her father and 
her brother. Ayako’s father is in danger of going to prison for 
embezzlement. She becomes the mistress of her boss, so 
that she can help her father pay his debts. She also tries to 
send money to her brother Hiroshi to pay his university fees, 
but her father intercepts it. Finally she tricks a man, Mr. 
Fujino, into giving her some money so that she can marry 
her boyfriend Nishimura, but he discovers her trick and 
summons the police. 

Comments: Featuring a favourite Mizoguchi theme, that of 
the self-sacrifice of women, the film makes excellent use of 
tense, complex, long takes. 


The Story of the Late Chrysanthemums (Zangiku 
Monogatari), 1939. 


Plot: In Tokyo, in 1885, the son of a famous actor and 
himself an actor, Onoue Kikunosuke, discovers that he is 
praised for his work only because of his father’s reputation. 
In reality people criticise him behind his back. Otoku, the 
wet nurse of his brother’s child is the only one who tells him 


the truth, but she believes that he can become a good actor 
eventually. Kikunosuke falls in love with Otuku, but the 
family disapproves of relationships with servants, and 
Kikunosuke leaves home to try and prove himself as an 
actor by himself. 

Comments: Dealing with characteristic Mizoguchi themes 
of the role of women and_= socially unacceptable 
relationships, the film also incorporates impressively fluid 
camera work. 


The Life of Oharu (Saikaku Ichidai Onna), 1952. 


Plot: Oharu was once a lady-in-waiting at the imperial court 
in Kyoto. Now 50 years old, she is unable to attract men any 
more, and looks back at her life. She had fallen in love with 
and become the lover of a man below her station, and on 
being discovered she and her family were exiled. Her life 
then became a sequence of endless sorrow and humiliation: 
she became a concubine and then a common prostitute. 
Comments: Regarded as Mizoguchi’s masterpiece, the film 
is based on a seventeenth-century novel by Ihara Saikaku 
called ‘The Woman Who Loved Love’. 


Tales of Ugetsu (Ugetsu Monogatari), 1953. 


Plot: During the civil wars in sixteenth-century Japan, two 
ambitious peasants desire to make their fortunes. Genjuro, a 
potter, plans to sell his wares at great profit in the nearby 
city, and his brother-in-law, Tobei, wants to become a 
Samural. Despite the ravages of war Genjuro’s kiln survives 
and the two men and their wives set off for the city. Soon 
Genjuro sends his wife back home with a promise that he 
will return, and Tobei abandons his wife to follow the 
samurai. A wealthy noblewoman, Lady Wakasa, is interested 
in Genjuro’s pots and invites him to her mansion. 

Comments: The film criticises the vanity of male ambition, 


and the women have a much firmer grasp of the real and 
the possible. 


Sansho the Bailiff (Sansho Dayu), 1954. 


Plot: Set in medieval Japan, the film tells of a 
compassionate governor who is sent into exile. His wife and 
children try to join him but they are separated and have to 
endure a life of hardship. 

Comments: Along with The Life of Oharu and Tales of 
Ugetsu, this is one of Mizoguchi’s most accomplished films. 


The Crucified Lovers (Chikamatsu Monogatari), 1954. 


Plot: In seventeenth-century Kyoto the wife, Osan, of a 
wealthy scroll-maker, Ishun, is accused of having an affair 
with her husband’s best worker, Mohei. The couple flee the 
city, and Ishun sends men to separate them. 

Comments: Memorable for its skilful acting and impressive 
cinematography. 


The Empress Yang Kwei Fei ( Yokihi), 1955. 


Plot: In eighth-century China the Emperor grieves over the 
loss of his wife. The powerful Yang family attempt to 
increase their influence at court by providing the Emperor 
with a consort of their choosing. The General An Lushan 
finds a distant relative who it is believed will please the 
Emperor. He indeed falls in love with her, and she becomes 
the Empress Yang Kwei Fei. However the Yang family abuse 
their positions of power so much that there is eventually a 
popular revolt against them. 

Comments: The film reworks the familiar Mizoguchi theme 
of a woman’s self-sacrifice for the sake of male ambition. 


NAKATA HIDEO 


b. 1961. 

As director: 12 films. As writer: 5 films. As actor: 2 films. 
As producer: 1 film. 

Biographical note: According to his own website he 
regards Joseph Losey: The Man with Four Names, his film 
about the director Joseph Losey, as his film debut, although 
it was released the same year as his cult horror film Ring 
(1998). This soawned several sequels, by Nakata himself, as 
well as books and TV series. The series seems set to 
continue indefinitely. The Ring Two (2005), taking up the 
theme of the killer videotape yet again, was also directed by 
Nakata, and made in English in the USA with American 
actors. It is therefore not included here. 


Ring (Ringu), 1998. 


Plot: Reiko, a young divorced journalist with a young son, 
Yoichi, investigates a rumour about a mysterious videotape, 
which has been circulating in high schools. It is said that 
whoever watches it dies within a week. She discovers that 
her own cousin, Tomoko, died in this way. She finds the tape, 
watches it and, with the aid of her ex-husband, attempts to 
unravel the mystery. 

Comments: The sense of horror is built up by simple 
means, straightforward uncomplicated cinematography, 
with no climactic music or unexpected jump cuts. As with 
many films that spawn sequels and imitations, this original 
film is by far the best of the bunch. 


Ring 2 (Ringu 2), 1999. 


Plot: The story of the first film Ring continues, with the 
journalist Teiko hiding her young son, Yoichi, away from the 
world, when he starts to reveal strange, unnatural powers. 
She fears that he may be under the influence of the evil girl 
Sadako. 


Comments: While Nakata uses’ similar narrative 
techniques and camerawork, this sequel does not attain the 
same sense of chilling horror as the original. This is partly 
due to the fact that it takes a more analytical approach to 
the events, with police involvement and a_= scientific 
investigation of the facts. 


Dark Water (Honogurai Mizu No Soko Kara), 2002. 


Plot: A young mother, Hitomi, wins custody of her daughter 
and tries to make a new start in her life by moving to a new 
apartment. Soon however, strange things start to happen. A 
water stain on the ceiling drips constantly and soon water is 
found spreading in all the rooms. In addition a child’s bag 
keeps appearing and eventually a ghostly figure of a young 
girl also starts appearing. It seems that a young girl who 
lived in the neighbourhood has been missing for two years. 
Comments: Based on a novel by the same author, Susuki 
Koji, who wrote the original novel on which Ring was based. 
As many details are not clear on a first viewing, it pays to 
watch again, when many of the loose ends can be drawn 
together. It is a deeper, more mysterious film than Ring, 
with the symbolism of the water lending itself to manifold 
quasi-philosophical interpretations. As in Ring, Nakata has 
utilised many small enclosed spaces to establish a 
claustrophobic effect. 


OSHIMA NAGISA 


b. 1932. 

As director: 54 films. As writer: 47 films. As actor: 2 films. 
Biographical note: In his early period Oshima was 
involved in the student protest movement in Kyoto. He 
joined the Shochiku production company and rose rapidly 
from the status of apprentice to become its director. By 
1960 he had become disillusioned with traditional studio 


policies and broke away to form his own. production 
company, Sozosha, in 1965. As a director he reacted against 
the style of filmmakers like Ozu and Kurosawa and also 
against left-wing political groups. Many of his earlier films 
depict rebellious, underprivileged young men. The film for 
which he is probably best known in the West is the 1976 /n 
the Realm of the Senses (Ai No Korida), which depicts an 
obsessive sexual relationship. In Japan he is also well known 
as a film theorist and TV personality. He has hosted a long- 
running programme called ‘The School for Wives’, in which 
women, hidden behind a distorting screen, present their 
personal problems for discussion. 


Death by Hanging (Koshikei), 1968. 


Plot: A Korean man survives execution by hanging and the 
executioners spend hours trying to work out how to resolve 
the situation. 

Comments: Cleverly uses black comedy to examine the 
sensitive issue of prejudice against Koreans in Japan. 


Boy (Shonen), 1969. 


Plot: A woman, who received a large amount of money as 
compensation when she sustained a minor injury in a traffic 
accident, conceives a plan to use her young son in fake 
traffic accidents, in which the boy feigns serious injury. She 
then puts in claims for further large amounts of money. 
Comments: Based on the true story of Deguchi Hatsue, her 
commonlaw husband and their two children, who managed 
to stage about 60 such fake accidents and successfully 
claimed more than 2 million yen. 


The Man Who Left his Will on Film (Tokyo Senso 
Sengo Hiwa), 1970. 


Plot: A student, who is part of an organisation of young 
filmmakers, is making a film, when someone grabs his 
Camera and runs away with it. He later sees that person 
jumping off a roof. The camera is recovered and the film 
inside, shot by the suicide, is about how his last film, 
described as his ‘last will and testament’, should be 
understood. 

Comments: The film reflects Oshima’s own obsession with 
the nature of filmmaking, and it contains much discussion 
among young intellectual people about abstract critical 
concepts and Marxist issues, but treats them with a satirical 
edge. 


The Ceremony (Gishiki), 1971. 


Plot: The story of a wealthy family in which a long central 
scene focuses on a wedding where the bride fails to turn up. 
Comments: Told as part of a conversation, in a series of 
flashbacks, Oshima presents a general view of Japanese 
post-war society through this account of the family’s life. 


In the Realm of the Senses (Ai No Korida), 1976. 


Plot: Set in Japan before World War Il, the film focuses on 
an obsessive sexual relationship between a man and one of 
his servants. Some of the few scenes shot outside the 
bedroom indicate the growing militarism in Japan at the 
time. 

Comments: Based on a true story, the film has become not 
so much famous as infamous. It was initially banned by the 
censors in many countries because it was considered 
pornographic, an issue which has overshadowed serious 
analyses of the film as a depiction of human obsession 
within its social and historical context. 


Taboo (Gohatto), 1999. 


Plot: The film is set in Kyoto in 1865 during a period of 
warring clans. Two young men, Kano and Tashiro, join a 
group of samurai to train as warriors. The beauty of Kano 
arouses feelings of love and desire among some of the other 
samurai, including a high-ranking officer. But the young man 
is clever and manipulative. 

Comments: With a rather daring theme in relation to the 
honoured samurai traditions, the film is sensitively acted 
and beautifully shot. 


OZU YASUJIRO 


b. 1903; d. 1963. 

As director: 54 films. As writer: 33 films. 

Biographical note: Born in Tokyo, Ozu was not an 
especially good pupil at school and preferred to spend his 
time watching films. He worked first as an assistant teacher 
and then, in 1923, was hired as an assistant cameraman at 
the Shochiku Motion Picture company. From very early on he 
began to experiment with film technique, trying to reduce it 
to the barest essentials, avoiding all technical tricks. He 
developed a preference for low angle shots, using a 50mm 
lens. The aesthetic look of the film was all-important to him. 
He directed his first film in 1927, but his first commercial 
success came with the comedy / Was Born, but...in 1932. 
During World War II he made few films but afterwards 
produced the works for which he is internationally famous. 
Notable among these are the films known as ‘The Noriko 
Trilogy’: Late Spring, Early Summer, and Tokyo Story. Each 
of the three films feature a character called Noriko, played 
by the same actress Hara Setsuko, but their lives are 
different. The films do not tell a continuing story. Because of 
his preference for quiet studies of domestic dramas, many 
subsequent Japanese film directors reacted strongly against 
his style, but many western directors, notably Wim Wenders 
and Martin Scorsese, are great admirers. 


! Was Born, but...(Otona No Miru Ehon-Umarete Wa 
Mita Keredo), 1932. 


Plot: Two young brothers become the leaders of a gang in 
their neighbourhood in Tokyo. Their father is an office clerk 
who adopts extremely servile behaviour towards his boss in 
order to gain advancement. The sons find out and lose 
respect for their father. 

Comments: A silent film of gentle social satire that reveals 
Ozu’s early mastering of the techniques that would later 
become his hallmarks. 


Late Spring (Banshun), 1949. 


Plot: A widowed professor, Somiya, is cared for by his 
daughter, Noriko, who comes under pressure from relatives 
and friends to marry. She prefers to stay at home and care 
for her father. In order to persuade her to marry, Somiya 
pretends that he is also planning to marry again, so that he 
will no longer need her help. 

Comments: The film reflects the traditional attitude in 
Japan that marriage is part of the natural order of things, 
whatever the preferences of the individual. It ends on a note 
of sadness and resignation. 


Early Summer (Bakushu), 1951. 


Plot: The story of a post-war Tokyo family: the parents, 28- 
year-old daughter Noriko, the married son and his wife and 
two children. Noriko is becoming a fairly independent 
woman. Her boss presses her to marry his 40-year-old 
bachelor friend, and her family support the idea, but she 
resists. 

Comments: The film exhibits Ozu’s usual sensitivity and 
perceptive analysis of all the main characters and their 
interrelationships. 


Tokyo Story (Tokyo Monogatari), 1953. 


Plot: An elderly couple travel to Tokyo to visit their children, 
only to find that they are treated with indifference. The 
children finally send their parents off to a resort to get them 
out of the way. The character of Noriko appears in this film 
as a widowed daughter-in-law. 

Comments: Emotions are dealt with in quiet, restrained 
ways and, although the film is at times difficult to penetrate 
because of specifically Japanese cultural details, its 
psychological insights are universally accessible and it is 
made with masterly sensitivity and humour. Late Spring, 
Early Summer and Tokyo Story are often referred to as ‘The 
Noriko Trilogy’. 


Drifting Weeds (Ukigusa), 1959. 


Plot: A travelling kabuki troupe arrive at a small seaside 
town in the southern part of Japan. The old leader of the 
troupe, Komajuro, visits an old lover of his, Oyoshi, and their 
son, Kiyoshi, who believes Komajuro is his uncle. A leading 
actress in the troupe, Dumiko, becomes jealous and 
persuades a younger actress, Kayo, to seduce the young 
Kiyoshi. 

Comments: A remake of Ozu’s own 1934 silent black and 
white film, known in English as A Story of Floating Weeds 
(Ukigusa Monogatari). The remake uses colour and gentle 
music by Saito Kojun. 


Late Autumn (Akibiyori), 1960. 


Plot: The situation is similar to that of Late Spring. A widow 
and her daughter live together, and the mother wants her 
daughter to get married even though this will mean that she 
is left alone. The dead husband’s friends try to find 
husbands for both mother and daughter, which leads to 


comical complications. 
Comments: The film combines the sensitivity which is 
Ozu’s hallmark with a delightful sense of humour. 


An Autumn Afternoon (Sanma No Aji), 1962. 


Plot: The situation is similar to that of Late Spring. A 
widower, Hirayama, wants his 24-year-old daughter Michiko 
to get married but he is afraid of loneliness. The film also 
relates the life of his son Koichi and his wife Akiko, and the 
modern world of consumer values which they inhabit. 
Hirayama feels increasingly guilty about not taking steps to 
help Michiko get married. 

Comments: Ozu’s last film provides a humorous account of 
the process of modernisation in Japan and the growing 
obsession with western goods. As usual, it ends with an 
acceptance of the inevitable. 


SHINDO KANETO 


b. 1912. 
As director: 43 films. As writer: 142 films. As producer: 7 
films. 


The Island (Hadaka No Shima), 1960. 


Plot: A family of four live an extremely hard life on a small 
island in the Setonaikai archipelago. The family are the only 
inhabitants of the island and every day they have to row 
over to a neighbouring island to fetch water for their fields. 
One of the two sons falls seriously ill and the father 
desperately tries to find a doctor. 

Comments: A harrowing film, which does however include 
a moment of protest against the fate of such poor people. 


Onibaba, 1964. 


Plot: During feudal wars in fourteenth-century Japan, the 
wife and mother of a soldier struggle to survive by killing 
wandering samurai who come their way and selling their 
armour for food. When the daughter becomes emotionally 
involved with a deserter, the mother, fearing that she will be 
abandoned, plots revenge. She puts on the mask of one of 
the slain samurai, but it will not come off again. 

Comments: Though not a horror film, it has some very 
unnerving sequences. The Japanese title means 
‘Grandmother-monster’. 


Fukuro (Owl), 2003. 


Plot: A mother and daughter are stranded in a ghost town 
and starving to death. They decide that the best way to 
survive is to exploit the few men who stray by, offering 
sexual services and then killing them. Their plan flourishes 
until a local police officer arrives and an old relative turns 
up. 

Comments: The film is essentially a comic re-interpretation 
of the situation in Shindo’s most famous film On/baba. 


SHINODA MASAHIRO 


b. 1931. 
As director: 32 films. As writer: 11 films. As producer: 1 
film. 


Double Suicide (Shinju: Ten No Amijima), 1969. 


Plot: Jihei is a paper merchant, married to Osan, with two 
young children. For two and a half years he has been 
secretly seeing a courtesan, Koharu (played by the same 
actress, Ilwashita Shima, who plays his wife). He wastes all 
his money at the brothel. His wife finds out about the 
relationship and tries to persuade him to finish with Koharu, 


but he cannot bring himself to do it. Tragedy ensues. 
Comments: The story is based on a traditional Bunraku 
puppet play ‘The Love Suicide at Amijima’ of 1720 by 
Chikamatsu. Monzaemon. The audience is_ constantly 
reminded of the artificiality of the drama throughout the 
film. At the beginning puppeteers are seen assembling 
puppets and setting the stage. Then live actors replace the 
puppets, but the puppeteers remain in the background 
throughout, appearing to control the action, changing the 
sets etc. The film also has haunting music composed by Toru 
Takemitsu. 


TESHIGAHARA HIROSHI 


b. 1927; d. 2001. 

As director: 11 films. As writer: 2 films. As producer: 1 film. 
Biographical note: He graduated from Tokyo National 
University of Fine Arts and Music in oil painting in 1950. In 
1958 he became the director of the Sogetsu Art Center and 
generally encouraged avant-garde developments in all fields 
of art. He started making films in 1959, and since 1980 was 
the Director of the Sogetsu School of Flower Arrangement, 
which had been founded by his father. 


Woman in the Dunes (Suna No Omna), 1964. 


Plot: An amateur entomologist who searches for insects by 
the sea is forced by the local inhabitants to live with a 
mysterious woman, who spends almost all her time 
preventing the sand dunes from engulfing her house. The 
man and the woman become involved in a relationship that 
lasts many years. 

Comments: Makes impressive use of black and white 
cinematography. It won the Special Jury Prize at the Cannes 
Film Festival and was nominated for two Oscars®, for Best 
Director and Best Foreign Language Film. 


YOSHIDA YOSHISHIGE 


b. 1933. 

As director: 21 films. As writer: 14 films. As producer: 1 
film. 

Biographical note: As a young man he worked with Ozu 
Yasujiro and later wrote a book about Ozu’s films and 
personal life. 


Eros Plus Massacre (Erosu Purasu Gyakusatsu), 1970. 


Plot: An anarchist is caught up in a conflict between 
personal freedom and moral responsibility in a period when 
Japan is emerging from centuries of feudal rule. He feels 
unable to commit himself in the changing political climate of 
the times. 

Comments: Even after more than thirty years the editing 
still impresses for its originality. 


KOREA 


CINEMA IN SOUTH AND NORTH KOREA: A LITTLE 
HISTORY 


Korea is in a special situation with regard to its history in the 
twentieth and twenty-first century. During the period of the 
birth and growth of cinema in most other countries, Korea 
was in fact a Japanese colony. Then with the collapse of 
Japanese hegemony at the end of World War Il, Koreans 
scarcely had time to recover and celebrate their freedom 
before they were plunged into the civil strife of the Korean 
War. This resulted in the division of the country into the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (North Korea) and the 
Republic of Korea (South Korea). The North has been and 
still is run as an old-style Stalinist dictatorship with close 
government control of all forms of expression, while the 
South has, until the early 1990s, been run by a series of 
military dictatorships, also wary of too much freedom of 
expression. It was not until the advent of democracy in the 
South that Korean cinema could truly blossom and establish 
an international reputation for itself. South Korean cinema 
and North Korean cinema are now as different as chalk and 
cheese, but they do have common roots in their shared 
history prior to the Japanese colonial period and in their 
experiences of film production under Japanese control. It 
makes sense therefore to examine the history of Korean 
cinema first as a whole, and then as two separate national 
wholes for the period since the Korean War. 


THE JAPANESE ANNEXATION OF KOREA 


In the nineteenth century, Korea was still Known as ‘Joseon’, 


sometimes written as ‘Chosun’, a name adopted later by 
North Korea in many of the designations for its country. In 
the latter part of the nineteenth century the whole country 
became the object of the aggressive attention of several 
great powers. The USA, Britain, France, Russia and Japan all 
wanted to force the ‘Hermit Kingdom’ to open its doors to 
trade, and to exert their political influence in the area. The 
policy of seclusion, and especially Korea’s suppression of 
Catholic missions, amongst other factors, led to conflict 
initially with France and America. Then in 1876 Japan forced 
the Korean government to sign the Treaty of Peace and 
Amity. After the Sino-Japanese War from 1894 to 1895 and 
the Russo-Japanese War in 1904, Korea was occupied by the 
Japanese, and after public riots and guerrilla activity by 
elements of the disbanded Korean army, Japan annexed the 
country and abolished the monarchy in 1910. 

As well as introducing many programmes designed to 
change the economic structure of Korea, the Japanese also 
attempted to eradicate many aspects of Korean culture. This 
involved the mutilation and destruction of buildings and 
burial sites, and also the prohibition of the Korean language 
in schools. Koreans were forced to change their names into 
a standardised Japanese style. 


THE FIRST WESTERN FILMS IN KOREA 


After the Treaty of Peace and Amity of 1876, western goods 
and cultural products began to flow into Korea for the first 
time in any large amounts. Films were first introduced as 
forms of propaganda by the foreign powers in an attempt to 
win over the Koreans for economic and political ends. They 
were shown through the agency of foreign companies, 
missionaries and diplomatic corps. Many western diplomats, 
for example, would show films to high-ranking groups 
patronised by the government whom they wished to 
influence. There is no certain evidence for when a film was 


first shown in Korea. Some claim that it was in 1899, shown 
by an American traveller called Elia Burton Homes, others 
that it was the British who first showed a French-made film 
by the Pathé company in the same year. There is also a 
claim that two Americans, Henry Collbran and HR Bostwick, 
who built the first electric railway in Seoul, first showed a 
film in 1898. It is, however, generally agreed that it was in 
1903 that a film was first shown to the general public and 
was advertised in a newspaper. Many western-owned 
companies gave concessionary entrance fees to films on 
proof of purchase of their products. 


THE FIRST KOREAN FILM 


There is still no firm agreement among film historians in 
Korea as to what should be considered the first Korean film, 
especially as all the early films were made under Japanese 
domination. Many historians believe that The Righteous 
Revenge (Eurijok Kutu), directed by the Korean director Kim 
Do-san and released in 1919, was the first Korean film. 
Strictly soeaking however this was not wholly a film because 
it was a combination of film and stage play (what was 
known as ‘kino drama’) and used film as an auxiliary part of 
a stage play. Its status is also complicated by the fact that it 
was shot by a Japanese cameraman. However in 1966 the 
government felt sufficiently confident that this was the first 
Korean film to name a day in its honour. The film was 
premiered on 27 October 1919, and this day has been 
celebrated since 1966 as the ‘Day of Cinema’. Other 
historians and critics have suggested that the 1923 film The 
Plighted Love under the Moon (Weolha-eui Maengse) should 
be regarded as the first Korean feature. Yet while it was 
written and directed by a Korean, Yun Paengnam, it was 
produced by the Japanese colonial government, with the 
aim of instilling a sense of responsibility and obedience in 
the Korean people. It is the story of a man who squanders all 


his money and has to be saved by his fiancée, who uses her 
own savings to help him. The colonial government forced 
Koreans to see the film. Recently another candidate has 
come forward as a possible first film, The National Borders 
(Gukkyeong), which was first shown on 13 January 1923, 
also by Kim Dosan. It had not previously been considered 
because many critics claimed that it was an unfinished 
work, but evidence in the form of a newspaper 
advertisement for its premiere emerged. The reason for its 
uncertain status appeared to be the colonial government 
ban immediately after its premiere, due to its ‘undesirable’ 
political content. 


THE FIRST KOREAN SOUND FILM 


There is no uncertainty about the first Korean sound film, 
though it was financed by the Japanese: The Tale of 
Chunhyang (Chunhyangjeon), 1935, directed by Korean Lee 
Myeong-woo, produced at the Kyeongseong Studios. It was 
based on a story which was to become a genre all of its 
own, telling of the relationship between a_ lower-class 
woman and an upper-class man in the rigid class system of 
the Joseon dynasty. Most Korean film production companies 
were too small to produce sound films and the Japanese 
subjected those films which were recorded in Korean to very 
strict censorship. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION UNDER JAPANESE DOMINATION 


In the period of Japanese domination certain foreign film 
distributors could show their films with the permission of the 
Japanese government. American traders such as HG Morris, 
George R Allen and G Taylor were able, together with 
Japanese partners, to import films made by the major 
American studios, such as Warner Bros, Fox and Paramount, 
and the French companies Pathé and Méliés. Two 
distributors established by Koreans, the Kishin Yanghaeng 


and the Tongyang Stock Company, also imported films from 
Paramount and from the British International Film Company, 
as well as from Sovkino of Russia. Due to the popularity of 
the foreign films more and more cinemas were built. In 1912 
two new cinemas were built, the Kodeung Yeonyegwan and 
the Hwangeum Yeonyegwan, and the Yaejeonggwan was 
opened for the exclusive use of Japanese living in Seoul. The 
Danseongsa, which was originally opened as a normal 
theatre in 1907, was converted into a cinema in 1918. By 
1935 there were approximately 39 cinemas throughout the 
country. By the same year it has been estimated that about 
one third of the population of the country were going to the 
cinema regularly. 

Korean filmmakers attempted to establish their own 
companies at this time but encountered many problems. 
They were very dependent on finance from the Japanese 
owners of the majority of cinemas. Projects were often 
started but abandoned for lack of finance and even if one 
film was successful at the box office there was no guarantee 
of financial support for the next film. Audiences were also 
becoming used to the style and production values of the 
imported films. During the whole period of the Japanese 
domination there were altogether about 60 production 
companies, and they produced more than 160 films. But 
they were out-numbered by imported foreign films. In one 
year, 1925, for example, there were 2,130 American films 
shown, 124 European films and only 8 Korean ones. 


JAPANESE CENSORSHIP AND CONTROL OF PRODUCTION 


In 1922 the Japanese government brought into force the 
‘Entertainment and Theatres Regulations’ to organise the 
censorship of all kinds of public performance. From 1924 on, 
all foreign films had to be inspected by government officials, 
and similar inspection of Korean films made by Koreans was 
soon enforced. Both films and their audiences were put 


under constant police surveillance. Censorship became even 
Stricter after the introduction of sound films in 1935. Korean 
filmmakers were now forced to make pro-Japanese films and 
it became compulsory to show Japanese propaganda films in 
public institutions. 

At the approach of World War Il the Japanese tightened 
their grip on Korea even more. All teaching in schools had to 
be in Japanese, and the teaching of Korean history was 
banned. Public signs also had to be in Japanese, and many 
hundreds of thousands of Koreans were conscripted to assist 
the Japanese army both in Korea and in China. In 1940 the 
‘}Joseon Film Regulations’ were introduced which enabled the 
government to prosecute Korean film production companies 
that refused to make pro-Japanese films. After 1942 the 
government revoked all registrations of Korean production 
companies, and the distribution of film stock was also 
Strictly controlled and considered to be military supplies. In 
1942 the screening of any films in Korean was prohibited. 
From the same year all films had to be recorded and titled in 
Japanese and the names of all Korean directors, actors and 
crews had to be rendered in the Japanese language. 


FILM GENRES IN THE JAPANESE COLONIAL PERIOD 
‘Shinpa’ 


Most of the films produced during the Japanese colonial 
period in Korea belong to a genre known as ‘shinpa’, 
meaning literally ‘new school drama’. They are basically 
melodramas, involving the classic themes of murder, sex, 
love affairs and financial problems. The first such ‘shinpa’ 
film recorded was the 1925 Jade Tears (Ssangongnu), 
directed by Lee Ku-yeong. It was adapted from a popular 
Japanese novel called ‘My Crime’ and told the story of a 
woman who has a child as the result of an extra-marital 
affair. The most popular films of this genre with the public 


were Long Cherished Dream (Chanhangmong), directed by 
Lee Kyeong-son in 1926 and adapted from another popular 
Japanese novel called ‘Gold Demon’ by Ozaki Koyo, and 
Mutual Love (Nakhwayusu), directed by Lee Ku-yeong in 
1929, about the tragic love between a traditional female 
entertainer (‘gisaeng’) and an artist. 


Traditional Stories and Classic Novels 


Films which presented traditional folk tales and recognised 
classic novels set in period costume were also very popular, 
as indeed they continue to be today, both on film and even 
more so on television. Some have undergone many 
remakes. Regarded as especially good examples of the 
genre from the colonial period are The Tale of Shimcheong 
(Shimcheongjeon), directed by Lee Kyeong-son in 1925, the 
1924 The Tale of Changhwa and Hongnyeon (Changhwa 
Hongnyeonjeon), directed by Park Cheong-hyeon, and the 
1935 The Tale of Chunhyang (Chunhyangjeon), directed by 
Lee Myeong-woo. The Tale of Changhwa and Hongnyeon is 
also important because many regard it as the first truly 
Korean film. Not only the story but also the cast, film crew 
and director were all Korean. The Tale of Chunhyang was 
also of course the first sound film (see above). 


Nationalistic Films 


The lines between the different genres were not of course 
Sharply drawn, so that traditional stories were often 
presented in terms of melodrama and in some films 
traditional themes were used to express resentment 
towards Japanese domination and even encourage 
resistance to it. The first such nationalistic film was Arirang 
(1926), directed by Na Un-gyu, the title of which derives 
from that of a famous folk song. The film indirectly 
represents Korean resentment against Japanese domination 


by depicting the problems of a peasant in a feudal rural 
community in relation to the supervisor of the tenant farm. 
It was enthusiastically received by Korean audiences, and 
this encouraged Na to make another nationalistic film called 
Searching for Love (Sarangeul Chajaseo) in 1928. However 
the Japanese censors began to realise what was afoot and 
cut many parts of this film, and it has not been possible to 
restore a full version. 

Altogether Na produced about 20 films and established 
Naungyu Productions in 1927. His reputation rests mainly on 
the early nationalistic films, but he also made many popular 
commercial features. In his later years he made some 
clearly pro-Japanese films, causing many critics and 
historians to condemn him. One film in particular can only 
be classed as pro-Japanese propaganda: Jo Send a Husband 
to a Border Garrison (1931), which tells of a Korean couple 
who support the Japanese military aims. 

Inspired by Na’s example in Arirang, other directors 
attempted some anti-Japanese films. A Boat Without a 
Boatman (Imjaeomnun Narutpae), directed by Lee Kyuh- 
hwan in 1932, tells the story of a Korean fisherman and his 
daughter who are mistreated by the landed class. Again the 
audience could easily make comparisons with their own 
situation. The Big Grave (Keun Mudeom), directed by Yun 
Bong-chun in 1931, presents the conflict more openly by 
focusing on anti-Japanese fighters who were killed by the 
Japanese. Yun was also an actor, appearing in about 30 
films, but after 1942 he refused to direct any more films 
under Japanese hegemony. 


Tendency Films 


The term ‘tendency film’ has been used to refer to left wing, 
socially aware films made under the Japanese domination of 
Korea. They are closely associated with a group of writers 
and artists, which adopted a remarkable name for itself, 


perhaps because it provided them with a degree of secrecy: 
Korean Artista Proletariat Federate in Esperanto (KAPF). It 
was presumably assumed that most Japanese would not be 
very conversant with Esperanto. KAPF members made their 
films under the slogan ‘art as arms for the class struggle’. 
They tried to reveal the true social conditions of the Korean 
proletariat. However it must be said that their actual output 
was disappointingly small. They made only five films 
between 1928 and 1931. Most of the KAPF’s films were left 
unfinished for a number of reasons, primarily the lack of 
funds, the inexperience of the directors and the strict 
government censorship. Only four of the films were actually 
distributed to theatres. The fifth, The Underground Village 
(Chihachon), directed by Kang Ho in 1931, was banned by 
the authorities before it could be released. The four films 
which were released also proved to be commercial failures. 
They managed to survive because in 1927 KAPF established 
a foreign film distribution agency, the Tong-yang Film Stock 
Company, and in 1928 they founded a new company called 
Seoul Kino. The Underground Village was produced by this 
company, as was The /mbecile Street (Honga), directed by 
Kim Ya-yong in 1929, which depicted the life of the poor 
living in the outskirts of Seoul. In 1931 the KAPF members 
involved in making The Underground Village were arrested 
by the police, and for several decades after that no socially 
critical resistance films were produced. 

After their release from prison the KAPF filmmakers either 
gave up making films altogether or made non-political films, 
even in some cases collaborating with the Japanese 
authorities. The former KAPF critic Seo Kwang-je made the 
first pro-Japanese military film, Troop Train (Kungong 
Yeolcha), in 1938. Kim Yu-yeong, who had made three of the 
five KAPF films before his imprisonment, was one of the 
directors who turned to making literary films. Kang Ho, who 
made The Underground Village gave up filmmaking. 

After the liberation in 1945 some of the former 


filmmakers went over to the North, some abducted by the 
North Korean authorities, others declared missing during the 
civil war period. Im Hwa, a leading figure in KAPF, was 
executed by the Korean Workers’ Party in 1953, charged 
with pro-Japanese activities. Most of those members who 
had moved to the North were eventually denounced on 
ideological grounds. Anyone who continued to pursue the 
KAPF ideology in opposition to the dominant party line was 
finally eliminated. Those KAPF members who decided to 
remain in the South fared little better. 

After KAPF was dissolved, during the period from 1935, 
when sound was introduced, to the liberation in 1945, about 
60 films were produced in Korea. They were either outright 
pro-Japanese or they avoided all themes with any political 
connotations. Directors associated with this period are Choi 
In-gyu, Lee Kyuh-hwan and Bang Han-jun. 


THE REPUBLIC OF SOUTH KOREA 
THE PERIOD OF AMERICAN MILITARY OCCUPATION 


When the Japanese were defeated in 1945 and it was 
agreed between the great powers that the USSR was to 
occupy the Korean peninsula north of the 38" parallel and 
America to occupy the country to the south of the same 
line, littke was happening in the South Korean film industry, 
apart from the importing of American films. The fare 
available for cinema audiences was either American films or 
Hong Kong gangster films. In 1946 the American military 
government abolished the Joseon Film Regulations set up in 
1939, but established a board of censorship of its own. 
During this 3-year occupation period about 15 films were 
produced, half of them silent. 

During the years after independence the filmmakers can 
be divided into roughly two groups, according to their 
political attitudes, generally conservative or _ basically 


radical. 

One group consisted of anti-communist supporters of the 
American military government and eventually of the first 
president of South Korea, known to the West as Syngman 
Rhee (Lee Seung-meun). This group, despite its anti- 
communist stance, claimed not to take sides and to support 
art, which was pure and humanist in its aims. The focus of 
this group in 1946 was in two organisations called the 
Joseon Film Scenario-writer Association, and the Korean Film 
Director Club. Later they established the Korean Film 
Association in 1948. Significant names in this group were 
Choi In-gyu, Park Ki-chae, An Seo-kyeong, An Chong-hwa 
and Yun Bong-chun. 

The other group consisted of people who had strong 
sympathies with North Korea, opposed to both the American 
presence and the new Korean president, and also of some 
who did not sympathise with the North but wanted radical 
reforms in the South. They established the Joseon Film 
Confederation in 1946, which brought together the Joseon 
Proletariat Film Confederation and the Joseon_ Film 
Construction Centre, both of which had been set up in 1945. 
Prominent among this group’s members were former KAPF 
filmmakers Kang-ho, Seo Kwang-je, Chu Min and Kim 
Cheong-hyeok. 

There was constant hostility between these two groups of 
filmmakers, often taking the form of public arguments. 
Some of the leftwing filmmakers found they could not 
tolerate the situation and defected to North Korea. Despite 
the conflicts about 20 films were made during this period 
before the outbreak of the Korean War. 

In the period between the establishment of the American 
occupation and the outbreak of the Korean War in 1950 
there are a few cinematic events worthy of note. The first 
commercially successful film made during this time was 
Hurrah! For Freedom (Jayu Manse), directed by Choi In-gyu 
in 1946. It is a very patriotic film and inspired many other 


films which were strongly anti-Japanese. The next film by 
Choi In-gyu, made in 1949, was Seasonal Fish Market 
(Pashi). It tells of a fisherman living on an island who dreams 
of the good life on the mainland, but after he experiences it 
he returns disillusioned to his old ways. Choi is often cited 
aS a leading nationalistic filmmaker, but such a label 
overlooks the pro-Japanese films he made in the early 
1940s. Also in 1949 the first Korean film in colour was 
released, The Women’s Diary (Yeoseong Iigi), directed by 
Hong Seong-gi. Audience response to colour was not notably 
enthusiastic and it would not be until the 1960s that colour 
film became popular. 


AFTER THE KOREAN WAR (1953-) 


Equipment and film studio facilities were virtually all 
destroyed in the Korean War, and it took until the mid-1950s 
to re-establish a flourishing industry. In order to help the 
growth of the industry the first South Korean president, 
Syngman Rhee, made films exempt from tax in 1953. The 
number of films produced increased year by year, and by 
the end of the 1950s about 100 feature films were being 
produced annually. One of the most popular hits of the 
period was The Tale of Chunhyang  (Chunhyangjeon), 
directed by Lee Kyu-hwan. The most popular genres were 
undoubtedly melodrama, dealing predominantly with love 
affairs and women’s issues, comedy and historical drama, 
with a considerable number of anti-Communist films. still 
being produced. A_ particularly successful example of 
melodrama at this time was Free Wife (Chayu Puin), directed 
by Han Hyeong-mo in 1956. It challenged conventional 
moral views in its depiction of the extra-marital affair of a 
neglected housewife with a university professor. 


THE 1960s: THE MILITARY COUP AND NEW CENSORSHIP REGULATIONS 


After the massive student demonstrations on 19 April 1960 


(many of the students and teachers who died are still 
honoured annually in a special memorial park), and with the 
undeniable evidence of blatantly fraudulent elections, 
President Rhee resigned in 1961. There was a coup d’état 
on 16 May of that year and General Park Chung-hee 
emerged as the new strong man. The government was now 
strongly anti-communist and in its drive to increase exports 
increased the gap between rich and poor in the country. To 
encourage the kind of films it required, the new government 
introduced The Grand Bell Awards in 1961 and the first 
Korean Motion Picture Act was established in 1962, which 
was intended to ensure that the films produced presented a 
positive view of government policy. A film was assessed 
according to whether it presented the current social 
structure positively or not. Any representation of political 
and economic conflicts within Korean society would be 
banned, and in 1965 the number of foreign films imported 
was limited to no more than one third of the number of 
Korean films produced each year. The government also 
introduced the Screen Quota System specifying 60 to 90 
days a year for Korean films in all cinemas. One of their 
measures did have beneficial effects. In the same year they 
introduced the Quality Film Reward System, which actively 
encouraged good quality artistic films and led rapidly to the 
production of many that fulfilled the criteria. 

One result was a boom in film adaptations of literary 
texts, and setting the trend was The Sea_ Village 
(Gaetmaeul), directed by Kim Soo-yong in 1965. A Sub- 
genre of literary film carried an anti-communist message, 
with films such as Martyr, directed by Yoo Hyeon-mok, The 
Dimilitarised Zone, by Park Sang-ho, and South and North, 
by Kim Ki-duk (an older director not to be confused with the 
currently renowned one of the same name), all of which 
were released in 1965. 

The literary films were not very successful at the box 
office, however, and melodrama proved the most popular 


genre with audiences. These films generally portrayed the 
life of the upper classes and their love affairs. A common 
theme was the relationship between a rich man and a bar 
hostess, and they became commonly known simply as 
‘hostess films’. 

Also in the early 1960s some directors managed to infuse 
their work with more direct social commentary. In these, 
individuals are depicted as victims of political and economic 
circumstances beyond their own control. A notable example 
is A Stray Bullet (1961), directed by Yoo Hyeon-mok, which 
tells of the tragic effects of the aftermath of the Korean War 
on a poor hard-working man and his family. Tragedy does 
not come heavier: the man’s wife dies in childbirth, his 
sister becomes a prostitute for foreign soldiers, his brother 
goes to prison for burglary, and his mother is driven insane. 
In the short period between the student uprisings of 19 April 
1960 and the coup d’état in May 1961, film censorship was 
in the hands of a civilian organisation called the Film Ethics 
Committee, and several sensitive and perceptive films of 
social comment were made. Among them were: Mr Park 
(1960) and The Stableman (Mabu) directed by Kang Dae-jin 
in 1961; Ah, Paekbeom Kim Ku (1960), by Cheon Chang- 
geun; The Housemaid (1960), by Kim Ki-yeong; Vagabond 
(1961), by Lee Kang-cheon, and Kaleidoscope (1961), by 
Lee Man-hui. 

Melodrama persisted in its popularity, and one of the 
biggest box-office successes at the time was Chunhyang 
(1961), based on a classic novel and directed by Shin Sang- 
ok, which led to a spate of imitations, all dealing with tragic 
love stories about relationships between successful middle- 
class married men and inexperienced single women. One 
such melodrama, Love Me Once Again (1968), directed by 
Jeong So-yeong, is regarded as the archetypal South Korean 
melodrama. A large number of the melodramas of the 
period were based on popular novels. serialised in 
newspapers, though some were based on more literary 


products. Two of the best films based on literary sources at 
that time are My Mother and the Lodger (1961), directed by 
Shin Sang-ok and Late Autumn (1966), by Lee Man-hui. 

Historical romances were also popular in the 60s, but the 
storylines are very similar to the popular melodramas and 
many can only be distinguished from them by differences in 
costume and historical settings. 

The military government also required that a certain 
number of propaganda films be produced and they became 
a major genre of the period. The most successful of these 
was Red Scarf (1964), about the lives of fighter pilots in the 
Korean Air Force, directed by Shin Sang-ok. A sub-genre of 
the propaganda film was a form of travelogue, which 
showed how prosperous the country was becoming under 
President Park. A typical example is Sights of the Eight 
Provinces (1967), directed by Pae Seok-in. 

Mention must be made of the hard-line censorship that 
prevailed at this time. Many films had to be resubmitted a 
number of times to the Censorship Board, and filmmakers 
were arrested and charged with violating public morals or 
being a threat to national security. The famous case of the 
director Lee Man-hui, regarded by many critics as one of the 
most important filmmakers of the 60s and 70s, illustrates 
how precarious it was to be a film director at that time. His 
film Seven Women Prisoners (1965), which depicted the 
inhuman nature of war - especially the civil war in Korea - 
and tried to elicit compassion for those who suffered from 
the devastation caused, was seized by police. He was 
subsequently put on trial, charged with making pro- 
communist films. 


THE 1970s: INCREASE IN CENSORSHIP AND GENERAL DECLINE 


In 1973 the Korean Motion Picture Act was revised for the 
third time, as part of the government’s dominant ideology of 
renovation (‘yushin’). There were similarities with those laws 


enforced during the period of Japanese domination. 
Government intervention in the film industry became easier, 
and any criticism of the military dictatorship was banned. 
The government also sought to prevent the domination of 
the industry by a few conglomerates. A new licence system 
for films was introduced, which meant that rather than just 
having the film registered, permission for public showing 
had to be sought. Also a system of double censorship was 
established. All film scenarios had to be submitted to the 
censors before production and then again before general 
release. The import of foreign films was also severely 
curtailed by the imposition of heavy taxes so only cheap 
foreign films made it through. All this resulted in a general 
decline in the industry. The output of feature films 
decreased from 229 per year in 1969, for example, to 101 in 
1977. Audience sizes also fell. In the 1960s they had 
reached about 170,000,000 but by 1981 admissions had 
dropped to around 44,443,000. 

In 1978 it became clear that the re-election of President 
Park Chung-hee was rigged, and this caused widespread 
discontent. In October 1979, he was assassinated by his 
own Korean Central Intelligence Agency chief, marking the 
beginning of a period of major political conflicts and 
changes in South Korea. 

The genre of romantic melodrama continued to be as 
popular as ever at this time. Notable among them are Home 
of Stars (1974), directed by Lee Chang-ho, and two films by 
Kim Ho-seon. One is The Best Days of Young-ja (1975), also 
known as Young-ja’s Heyday, which is based on a famous 
Short story by one of South Korea’s most sensitive and 
perceptive writers Cho Sun Jak. The other is Winter Woman 
(1977). 

One film of the late 1970s particularly worth mentioning, 
focused on the social problems caused by the division of 
Korea into two states, The Banner Bearer Without a Flag 
(1979), directed by Im Kwon-taek. 


THE 1980s: THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY 


Hopes among many for a rapid transition to democracy 
were soon dashed when in May 1980 a group of armed 
officers under General Chun Doo-hwan_ re-established 
martial law and arrested leading opposition politicians, 
including the popular left-wing hero who was later to 
become president himself, Kim Dae Jung. Student protests 
immediately erupted in Kim’s home city of Kwangju and 
were brutally suppressed by the military, with about 200 
civilians killed, more than 1,000 injured and many 
thousands more arrested. More rigged elections took place 
Shortly afterwards, enabling Chun to secure his position. Kim 
Dae Jung was tried for treason and sentenced to death. 
Worldwide protests, especially from America, whose support 
Chun needed through its military presence, forced him to 
commute the sentence to life imprisonment. Kim was 
eventually allowed to go to the USA for medical treatment. 

The film industry continued to be in a depressed state 
during the 1980s. In 1985 the fifth Korean Motion Picture Act 
was revised and gave some freedom to independent 
filmmakers, but the freedom was shortlived as the old forms 
of censorship were revived in 1987. The quota system 
linking the production of domestic films with the number of 
foreign films imported was abolished in 1987, and the 
proportion of foreign films in the Korean film market 
increased annually until the economic crisis of 1997. The 
result was that audiences for Korean films shrunk even more 
drastically. 

After the student uprising in Kwangju in 1980 more 
filmmakers began to consider using politically aware themes 
in their films. A group of radical young directors centred 
around the main universities, challenged the existing film 
production system. The most radical among them 
established an organisation called ‘Changsangonmae’ and 
what became known as the National Film Movement. They 


refused not only to make commercially viable films but also 
to distribute their films via the existing distribution 
networks. Common themes in such films were the struggle 
of the working class and contradictions in the political and 
economic systems of Korean society at that time. Due to the 
films’ tendencies to explore labour-related issues, they 
became known as ‘Labour Films’. The 1998 film Oh, The 
Land of Dreams (Ah! Geum-ul Nara), directed by Jang Dong- 
hong, provided a critical assessment of the Kwangju 
uprising itself and was banned by the government. Many of 
the members of ‘Changsangonmae’, including its leader Lee 
Yeong-bae, were eventually charged by the police with 
violation of the Motion Picture Act and critics argued that 
the films were too close in their political philosophy to North 
Korea. A number of young directors who became associated 
with the move to greater realism in cinema from the late 
1980s on, had originally been part of the movement. 
Notable among these are Park Kwang-su, Hong Ki-seon, Lee 
Jeong-guk, Chang Seo-nu and Kim Hong-jun. 

Melodramas, both contemporary and historical, persisted 
in popularity, with another version of The Tale of Chunhyang 
(1987), directed by Han Sang-hun. Films of the historical 
romance genre reworked the theme of a woman dying for 
love of a man in a different class during the Joseon period. 
Examples of such melodramas are The Death Cottage 
(Pimak), in 1980, and Spinning Wheel (Yeoin Janhoksa 
Moulleya Moulleya), in 1983, both directed by Lee Doo-yong, 
Hwangjini (1986), by Bae Chang-ho, and The Surrogate Wife 
(1986) by Im Kwon-taek. 

Im Kwon-taek also directed several films of social criticism 
in this period, notably 7chakko (1980) and Gilsodom (1985). 
Films by other directors in this genre were Warm it Was that 
Winter (1984), by Bae Chang-ho and The Man with Three 
Coffins (1987), by Lee Chang-ho. Themes of class 
distinctions, the growing differences between the wealthy 
and the poor and the spread of political corruption featured 


in Nice Windy Day (1980), Children of Darkness (1981), A 
Declaration of Fools (1983) and Widows’ Dance (1983), all 
directed by Lee Chang-ho and also in Girl Going to the City 
(1981) by Kim Soo-yong, Chilsu and Mansu (1988) by Park 
Kwang-su, and Kuro Arirang (1989) by Park Chongwon. 
Three films which expressed concern about the growth of 
materialism and general moral decline in contemporary 
Korean society were Three Times Short, Three Times Long 
(1981), by Kim Ho-seon, Mother (1985), by Park Cheol-su, 
and Seoul Jesus (1986), by Jang Sun-woo. 

Two films made in the 1980s worth mentioning for their 
treatment of Buddhist themes, exploring the teachings of 
Buddha and the lives of Buddhist monks are Mandala 
(1981), by Im Kwon-taek, and Why Has Bodhi Dharma Left 
for the East? (1989), by Bae Yong-gyun. 

The end of the 1980s saw considerable political change in 
South Korea. President Chun announced his decision to step 
down from the presidency in February 1988, in the face of 
continuing opposition to his rule. He nominated an old 
friend, Roh Tae-woo, as his successor, which did not serve to 
placate those crying for democracy. Thousands of students 
followed by tens of thousands of industrial and office 
workers took to the streets in huge demonstrations. They 
were met by riot police, tear gas and mass arrests. Chun left 
it to Roh to sort out the mess. Roh eventually invited the 
two leaders of the opposition party, the Reunification 
Democratic Party, to talks. Their two leaders were to be 
future presidents of the country: Kim Young-sam and Kim 
Dae-jung, who had returned from exile the year before and 
was living under house arrest. But Roh was not willing to 
meet the two Kims’ demands for democratic freedoms. In 
the face of continuing demonstrations, however, he 
eventually capitulated and arrangements were made for the 
first democratic elections in Korea. Unwisely the two Kims 
decided to run separately and this divided the opposition 
vote, enabling Roh to retain power. But with powerful 


opposition parties now in place, some of the urgency 
disappeared from student demonstrations, though they 
became a regular institution every spring for many years. 
Numerous democratic reforms were introduced and for the 
first time Koreans could voice their opinions without fear of 
imprisonment and also travel abroad freely for the first time. 
The students started to lose public sympathy when in 1989, 
during a demonstration at Tongui University in Pusan 
(sometimes transliterated as ‘Busan’), they started a fire 
that killed seven policemen and injured thirty others. 


THE 1990s: INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION 


Throughout the 1990s one concern dominated the headlines 
more than most others, and continues to do so: the need to 
eradicate the endemic corruption in almost all aspects of 
Korean society, but especially among its politicians and in 
the top levels of industry. Kim Young-sam won the election 
in December 1992, soundly defeating both Kim Dae-jung 
and the billionaire head of the Hyundai company, Chung Ju- 
hyung. He immediately embarked on an anti-corruption 
Campaign. Many government officials and politicians of all 
persuasions were forced to reveal their illgotten gains. In 
1995 it emerged that the two former presidents Chun and 
Roh had also pocketed millions of dollars in illicit campaign 
contributions. Legislation was introduced to enable the 
prosecution of the former presidents. Fourteen military 
officers were also prosecuted for their roles in the Kwangju 
massacre of 1980 and nine businessmen were convicted on 
bribery charges. Despite these measures Kim Young Sam 
lost favour with the students and was denounced as just 
another dictator. It also became obvious that the main 
student organisation, Hangchongnyon, was influenced a 
great deal by North Korea, and it lost virtually all of its 
popular support. The very left-wing union movement, 
however, was still going strong, and in 1997 it organised 


nationwide strikes, crippling the country, against the plan to 
introduce new labour laws that would make it easier to fire 
workers. 

In the 1990s the Korean film industry continued to have 
economic problems and face strong competition from 
foreign films, but it was also a period of growing 
international recognition for Korean films, both at the box 
office and at film festivals. 

In} 1990 the multinational enterprise Universal 
International Pictures (UIP) started to expand its distribution 
to include cinemas in the central areas of Korea’s main 
cities, having already managed to dominate those in the 
outer suburbs. This led to strong protests from members of 
the Korean film industry, many organising protests outside 
cinemas showing films imported by UIP, which led to arrests 
and imprisonment. At that time, it is estimated that foreign 
films were taking 81.2% of the total income earned from 
showing films. Of the 253 foreign films shown in Korea in 
1990, 137 were from America, 98 from Hong Kong, and the 
others were from France, Italy, Russia and China. 

Some attempts were made in 1991 to improve the 
situation for Korean films. The government signalled this 
new initiative by dubbing it ‘The Year of Movies,’ and some 
film companies attempted to make the year live up to its 
name by investing a large amount of money in the 
production of some large-scale films. In terms of improving 
the balance between Korean and foreign films, however, the 
initiative was not a success, and the situation was actually 
worse in 1992, when more than 400 films were imported 
while Korea produced only 96. The decline continued in 
1993, when only 63 Korean films were produced, which was 
only 15% of the total number of films actually shown in the 
country in that year. There was at least one sign of hope. 
The film Sopyonje, directed by Im Kwon Taek, about a 
traditional itinerant performer and his daughter, was a big 
hit and attracted an audience of over one million, causing 


the media to dub it a true ‘National Film’. The film also 
marked the start of international recognition for Korean 
cinema. The director of Sopyonje won the award as Best 
Director at the Shanghai Film Festival, and the leading 
actress, Oh Jung-hye, won the award as Best Actress. The 
actor Lee Duk-hwa was also voted Best Actor at the 18% 
Moscow Film Festival for his role in /’// Survive (1993), 
directed by Yoon Sam-yuk, a film set in the Joseon dynasty. 
The film /n A Handful of Time (1993), directed by Paek Il- 
sung was also chosen as Best Film at the 46t Salerno Film 
Festival. 

The film industry was greatly helped in 1994 by the 
growing interest of the huge conglomerates in investing in 
film. With the rapid expansion in the video market, and 
cable and satellite TV, the industrial giants Samsung, 
Hyundai, Daewoo and SK decided to get involved in film 
production. In addition Korean films continued to win awards 
at international festivals: Passage to Buddha 
(Hwaeomgyeong, 1993), directed by Jang Sun-woo, won the 
Alfred Bauer Prize at the 44 Berlin Film Festival; Life and 
Death of the Hollywood Kid (1994), directed by Jeong Ji- 
young, won the Critics’ Prize at the 42" San Sebastian Film 
Festival; and Choi Myung-gil won the prize for Best Actress 
for her role in La Vie En Rose (1994), directed by Kim Hong- 
jun, at the 16" Nantes Film Festival. 

Financial support from the conglomerates continued to 
help the film industry to prosper in 1995, and the year was 
notable for several feminist films, a genre that had become 
more common in the 90s. In 1995 three in particular gained 
some popularity: A Hot Roof (Gaegateun Naleui Ohu) 
directed by Lee Min-yong, about a woman who accuses her 
husband of rape and wins the support of other women in the 
neighbourhood; Jo You, From Me (Neoge Nareul Bonaenda), 
directed by Jang Sun-woo, which stirred up a lively debate 
on whether it was art or pornography; and the cartoon Blue 


Seagull, directed by Oh Jung-il. 

1996 saw the abolition of pre-censorship (censorship of 
scripts prior to shooting), which dated back to the period of 
Japanese domination, through a landmark legal case 
involving producer Kang Hun who was detained under the 
pre-censorship law and took the matter to court. As a result, 
pre-censorship was judged unconstitutional. His film 
Opening the School Gate Again, directed by Lee Jae-gu, was 
finally released in 1996. 

With the general economic crisis of 1997 and the 
intervention of the IMF, the conglomerates ceased 
Supporting the film industry, and the Film Promotion 
Corporation released a total of six billion won to support the 
industry, with 0.3 billion won being available for each film to 
be produced. This proved very beneficial to the new young 
directors who had just come out of film school, either at 
home or abroad. Audiences were proving to be more 
sophisticated in their taste and there was a declining 
interest in comic romance films. Due to the continuing 
effects of the 1997 economic crisis, by 1998, the film 
industry was still not very productive however. 

The main issue in 1999 was the question of screen 
quotas. The Korean and American governments were in 
dispute over the issue, and within Korea opinion was 
divided, with the Ministry of Culture and Sports arguing for 
retaining the system and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
Commerce maintaining an ambiguous attitude on the issue. 
Most members of the film industry were against the system 
and protest rallies were held. One positive development in 
this year for film fans was the easing of restrictions on the 
import of Japanese films; before 1999 only Japanese films 
that had won prizes at internationally renowned film 
festivals could be shown in Korea. 


THE NEW MILLENNIUM: WORLD POPULARITY 


In 2000 there was a sudden upsurge in interest in Korean 
films throughout the world. They grossed seven million 
dollars as exports, a more than 100% increase over the 
previous year. More and more multiplex cinemas were 
opening at home and many new directors were making 
successful débuts soon after finishing their training. By 2001 
Korean films were also becoming more popular in the home 
market, making up about 49.5% of it. And Korean films 
continued to win awards at international festivals. In 2002 
Im Kwon Taek’s Drunk on Women and Poetry (Chihwaseon) 
won him the award of Best Director at the 55" Cannes Film 
Festival, and Lee Chang-dong’s Oasis won no less than five 
awards at the 59" Venice Film Festival: Best Director, Best 
New Actor/Actress, the International Critics Association 
Prize, the Catholic Critics Prize and the Italian Critics Prize. 

In terms of general trends in the early years of the new 
millennium, it can be said that some Korean films were 
becoming blockbuster hits, such as Swiri (1999), directed by 
Kang Je-gyu, and /SA (2000), directed by Park Chan-wook, 
and there has been a tendency for more explicit violence, as 
in Friends (2001), directed by Kwak Kyung-taek, and My Wife 
is a Gangster (2001), directed by Jo Jin-gyu, and more 
explicit sex, as in Yellow Hair (1999), directed by Kim Yu- 
min, Lies (1999), directed by Jang Sun-woo, and 7oo Young 
to Die (2002), directed by Park Jin-pyo. 


NORTH KOREA (THE DEMOCRATIC PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 
OF KOREA) 


North Korea has existed as a separate political entity only 
since the end of World War Il. The wartime allied powers, 
America, the USSR and Great Britain, made an agreement in 
the last days of the war, by which America would occupy the 
part of Korea south of the 38" parallel and the USSR would 
occupy that to the north. Each occupying power was to 


disarm the defeated Japanese troops and arrange for their 
return to Japan. The Russian leader, Stalin, arranged for a 
young Korean officer, who called himself Kim Il-sung 
(apparently after a famous anti-Japanese fighter who had 
disappeared in Manchuria prior to 1930), to organise the 
process of making North Korea communist. Kim proceeded 
to set up a separate government in the North in defiance of 
the United Nations’ plans for democratic elections 
throughout the peninsula. Gradually he assumed complete 
control of the country through the establishment of his pro- 
Soviet Korean Worker’s Party and the creation of police and 
military forces under his direct control. 

In May 1948, the South went ahead with elections 
excluding the North, which refused to allow UN officials into 
its territory. On 25 August the North held its own elections 
and in September the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(DPRK) was proclaimed, with Kim Il-sung as Prime Minister. 
By the end of the year both the Americans and the Russians 
had withdrawn most of their soldiers, but the Russians had 
left behind much of their heavy military equipment. The 
Americans seemed to have little interest in further 
involvement in South Korea. It was in this situation that 
North Korea saw its opportunity and on 25 June 1950 it 
invaded South Korea, starting the Korean War. 


THE ‘JUCHE’ THEORY OF FILM ART 


In most capitalist countries films are regarded mainly as 
forms of entertainment and also, to a lesser extent, as 
works of art expressing an individual director’s vision. In 
North Korea, however, aS was the case in the former 
socialist republics of Eastern Europe, film is considered to be 
primarily a means of effecting political control and 
indoctrination of the people. In North Korea all artistic 
activities, including film, must comply with the so-called 
‘Juche’ theory of art as determined by the ruling communist 


party. The term ‘Juche’ is a Korean word meaning basically 
‘self-reliance’, and involves adapting the Russian brand of 
Marxist-Leninism to the particular North Korean situation. 
The term is intended to encourage the North Korean people 
in the belief that they can independently achieve the goal of 
realising a communist state. The function of all art should be 
to inculcate communist ideas in the minds of the people, 
teaching them how to raise working-class consciousness. Art 
should express the concept of a self-sufficient human being 
realising him or herself in a self-sufficient state. 

The Korean Workers’ Party formulated official criteria for 
describing the history of art in North Korea, and this 
includes the history of film. The term for each period derives 
from the official interpretation of Korean history. According 
to the official line there should be no further division into 
periods after 1967, but certain changes and developments 
can be traced with the succession of Kim Jong-il after the 
death of his father Kim Il-sung and they will be indicated. 
For information on the period distinctions | am indebted to 
the research of Lee Hyang-jin (see bibliography). 

It must be emphasised that in North Korea all films are 
produced under the direct control of The General Bureau of 
Cinema, which is part of The Department of Culture and Art. 
There is no concept of the director as ‘auteur’ in any sense 
that the term carries in capitalist countries. Also, until the 
late 1970s, most North Korean films do not acknowledge the 
individual members of the crew nor of the production 
company as a whole, because each film is considered a 
collective product. 


AUGUST 1945 TO JUNE 1950: ‘PEACEFUL CONSTRUCTION’. 


To achieve its aim of ridding the country of the last 
remnants of the Japanese imperialist domination the 
government required filmmakers to make films encouraging 
a new anti-imperialist and democratic national culture. 


Loyalty was a key concept: the loyalty of all workers, 
whether in factories or on the land, to their country, which 
meant, in effect, loyalty to the governing Korean Workers’ 
Party. In the North’s history of Korean film the Japanese 
colonial period is not recognised. 

The very first North Korean film produced after the 
Division of Film Production was set up was a silent 
documentary film in commemoration of the 1 March 
Independence Movement in 1919. All of the films of this 
period confirm the legitimacy of the Korean Workers’ Party 
and extol the leadership of Kim Il-sung. North Korea is 
presented as the rightful heir to Korean cultural history. 15 
documentaries and two feature films were produced during 
this period. 

The first North Korean feature film was My Hometown 
(1949), which tells the story of a revolutionary who is part of 
the underground resistance to the Japanese. The second 
feature during this period was The Blast Furnace (1950), 
which related the efforts of working class people to establish 
a successful socialist economy. 

This period of North Korean Cinema is also sometimes 
referred to as that of ‘Elegant Realism’. Many Soviet Russian 
films were shown in North Korea at this time. In 1949, from 
14 to 23 October, there was a Soviet Film Festival and 88 
Russian films were shown in 50 cinemas throughout the 
country. 


JUNE 1950 TO JULY 1953: ‘THE GREAT NATIONAL LIBERATION’. 


Spanning the Korean War, most of the films made during 
this period were either newsreels or documentaries, around 
seventy of the latter, compared to only five feature films. 
The features present the war as both a class struggle and 
a national liberation struggle against the American 
imperialists and their puppet regime in South Korea. Their 
titles are all militaristic in tone: The Frontier Guards (1950), 


The People’s Armed Corps Fighting in Defence of the Village 
(1952), Go to the Front Line Once Again (1952), The Fighter 
Plane Combat Unit (1953) and Scouts (1953). 

This period is also sometimes referred to as that of 
‘Proletarian Internationalism’. Films were made under the 
Slogan ‘All strength for the victory in war!’ 


JULY 1953 TO 1958: ‘THE STRUGGLE FOR POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SOCIALIST FOUNDATION’. 


After the armistice was signed in 1953, putting the war on 
hold though technically never actually ending it even to this 
day, all artists were to contribute to the process of 
restoration. In a speech in 1955 Kim Il-sung instructed all 
artists to ensure that their works should serve the cause of 
rebuilding the economy. The minds of the North Koreans 
should continue to be filled with the ‘Juche’ ideology. More 
than 20 films were made with this general aim and 
improvements in North Korean society did become evident 
quite rapidly, with the building of new schools, clinics and 
recreation facilities. Two examples, both made in 1955, are 
The Beautiful Couple and The Newly Married Couple. Both 
encourage hard work in the task of national reconstruction. 

Also at this time there was much talk of adopting the 
tenets of Socialist Realism: all forms of art were to serve the 
goal of constructing a socialist society. Many attempts were 
made to arrange exchanges of films with other Socialist 
countries, with ‘North Korean Film Weeks’ organised in 
some. 


1959 TO 1966: ‘THE STRUGGLE FOR ALL-OUT CONSTRUCTION OF 
SOCIALISM’. 


This period of North Korean history was dominated by a 
particular political philosophy, called in Korean ‘cheollima’, 
the literal meaning of which is ‘a horse running at seven 
million miles an hour’. This was essentially a slogan 
encouraging the North Korean people to work as hard and 


as fast as possible, to quickly rebuild the country’s 
economy, but the principle was extended to all forms of 
endeavour including the artistic sphere. It’s’ hardly 
coincidental that this culminated in North’ Korea’s 
remarkable success in being the first Asian country to 
progress to the advanced stages of the World Cup in football 
in 1966. The policy also led to a dramatic upsurge in the 
number of films produced every year, all following general 
guidelines to present positive images of the virtues of 
working hard and the importance of continuing loyalty and 
devotion to Kim II Sung. 

Two films in particular were singled out by the 
government as being exemplary of the ‘cheollima’ 
philosophy and were awarded the ‘People’s Prize’. The first, 
The Demarcation Village (1961), is about a woman who 
holds to her principles in the face of hostility from her 
neighbours when her husband joins the South Korean army. 
The second, The Spinner (1963), focuses on a woman who 
exemplifies the ‘cheollima’ spirit in the workplace. 

One genre of films about the class struggle specifically 
glorified Kim Il Sung’s leadership during the conflict with the 
Japanese; an example, made in 1965, was a two-part film 
called The Story of a Detachment Commander (I and I). 
Another genre, which included Choe Hakshin’s Family 
(1966), expounded the necessity of a national war of 
liberation and of reunification of the Korean peninsular. 


1967 TO THE PRESENT: ‘THE STRUGGLE TO ADVANCE THE VICTORY OF 
SOCIALISM’. 


Late 1966 to the late 1970s 


Yet another political concept came to dominate the artistic 
philosophy of North Korea from late 1966. In a speech at the 
Korean Worker’s party Executive Congress in October of that 
year Kim Il Sung emphasised the importance of promoting 
‘Yuil’ thought. This aimed to develop a closer relationship 


between ideological education and social practice, between, 
in effect, theory and praxis. In a special statement entitled 
‘About Producing a Revolutionary Film’, Kim emphasised the 
important role of filmmakers in establishing a_ socialist 
society. The films made since 1967 also reveal a greater 
sense of the importance of party cohesion and begin to 
emphasise the value of Kim’s son, Kim Jong II, as his natural 
successor. Already in 1966 Kim Jong Il made his own 
philosophy of art quite clear in a speech entitled 
‘Concerning the Creation of the New Revolutionary Literary 
Art’. Socialist realism involving detailed depiction of working 
class life was out, and the emphasis should be more on the 
importance of the ‘Great Leader’s Literature’ and his crucial 
role in establishing socialism. In another speech in June of 
1967 Kim Jong Il emphasised the need to ‘eradicate feudal 
Confucian thoughts, capitalist ideas... and strengthen the 
Yuil thought of the party’. This culminated in the publication 
in 1973 of a Kim Jong II’s book The Theory of Cinematic Art, 
which was to exert a dominating influence on all subsequent 
North Korean filmmaking. Reputed to be a_ passionate 
devotee of the cinema, he still soends much of his free time 
watching films in his own private cinema. 

The theme of the need for national reunification 
continued to feature in films such as Yeongsu and Yeongok 
in the Socialist Homeland (1969). Films about ideologically 
sound model citizens were prominent, depicting blithely 
happy individuals who manage to combine their devotion to 
the national economic plan with unquestioning political 
idealism; a classic example is When We Pick Apples, (1970). 
Historical dramas about struggles against the landed 
classes in the feudal period and the anti-Japanese 
resistance, often combined in one plot, were also popular. 
Examples include The Sea of Blood (1969), The Fate of a 
Self-defence Corps Man (1970), The Flower Girl (1972) and 
An Chunggeun Shoots Ito Hirobumi (1979). The theme of 
glorification of Kim Il Sung continued with The River Flows 


(1967) and Five Guerilla Brothers (I, Il, and Til), released 
during 1968 and 1969. Another film preparing North 
Koreans for an imminent war of liberation was an eight-part 
epic called Unknown Heroes (1979-1981); and national 
reunification was a central focus of The Fate of Keumheui 
and Eunheut (1974). 


The 1980s 


Two salient characteristics of the cinema of the 1980s are 
the development of the so-called ‘hidden hero’ films and the 
production of films with greater entertainment value. The 
‘hidden hero’ films focus on the little known or ‘hidden’ 
efforts of ordinary workers in dealing with the difficulties 
they encounter in their attempts to realise the ideals of 
socialism. A typical film of this kind, which was awarded the 
People’s Prize, is The Brigade Commander’s Former Superior 
(1983). These features attempted to combine the 
development of ideological consciousness among the 
workers with loyalty to the ‘Great Leader’s Literature’. They 
also coincided with mounting recognition by the Party of 
discontent among ordinary people concerning the growing 
economic gaps between different sections of society. 

It was becoming obvious at this time that people had 
become bored with predictable moral lessons in films and 
needed more entertainment. Ideological content was 
consequently reduced and historical costume dramas 
regained some popularity. Notable among these were the 
perennial favourite The Tale of Chunhyang, in two versions, 
one in 1980 and the other in 1985. A whole series of five 
films based on The Tale of Imkkeokcheong were also made 
between 1988 and 1989. 

The staple fare of ideologically sound moral tales was 
maintained, however, with continuing glorification of Kim Il 
Sung in the ten-parter Star of Korea (1987 to 1990), 
Beautiful Valley (1989) and the four-parter The Sun of the 


Nation (1987 to 1990). A whole spate of films about various 
members of Kim Il Sung’s family also appeared in the 
1980s. One reason for this phenomenon was undoubtedly to 
confirm the legitimacy of Kim Jong Il as Kim II Sung’s 
legitimate heir. Despite their professed Communist ideology 
they drew on the age-old beliefs ingrained in Koreans in 
both North and South about the importance of patriarchal 
family succession, aS embodied in centuries of Confucian 
family ideals. Kim Il Sung’s father Kim Hyeong Jik was the 
subject of The Green Pine Tree (I and II) (1985) and Dawn (I 
and II) (1987). Kim II Sung’s first wife, Kim Cheog Suk, and 
the mother of Kim Jong II was the subject of three films: Wait 
For Me (1987), Leaving the Headquarters (1987) and Royal 
Fighter (1987). And two films were devoted to the life of Kim 
Il Sung’s younger brother Kim Cheol Ju: Revolutionary 
Fighter (1987) and Eternity (1987). 

The national war of liberation was still seen as imminent 
when the film based on the Korean War Weolmi Island 
(1982) was made and the call for national unification was 
loud and clear with Nunseok of Spring Days (1985). Model 
citizens continue to feature prominently in The Fourteenth 
Winter (1980) and Three Girls on Seolhan Ridge (1984). 


The 1990s 


The films of the 1990s are characterised by growing 
nationalist sentiments, encouraged because of North 
Korea’s increased isolation since the fall of Communism in 
Eastern Europe, and further emphasised after the death of 
Kim Il Sung in 1994 and with the fear of social unrest during 
the transitional period. The notion of North Korean socialism 
as superior to all other forms was constantly underlined and 
there is evidence of a growing fear of foreign influence. 

The decade is associated with one mammoth project in 
the film industry: a series of fifty films, made between 1992 
and 1999 as episodes of one great national drama, entitled 


The Nation and Destiny. In a speech published in 1993, Kim 
Jong Il defined the essence of the saga as a demonstration 
that the destiny of a nation is essentially the destiny of the 
individuals in it and that this destiny, in turn, is closely 
bound up with the autonomy of the nation. A large variety of 
characters in the film, ranging from defectors from South 
Korea to Japanese Koreans and the so-called ‘comfort 
women’ who were forced into sexual slavery to the Japanese 
during World War Il, are all forgiven and welcomed back to 
their true homeland when they reveal the desire to devote 
themselves to the true form of socialism. Life in South Korea 
and other capitalist societies is represented as consisting of 
radically different and opposed lifestyles: the self-indulgent 
luxury of the very rich versus the extreme poverty of the 
working classes. 


Into the New Millennium 


Although it is difficult to be exact about the current situation 
of film production in North Korea, it is possible to provide 
some indication of the workings of the industry and its 
relation to society. 

There are about seven film studios in North Korea, but 
some reports indicate that at least two of them are now not 
in operation. Each film project has its own producer who 
functions as director, but also has the task of ensuring that 
cast and crew are ideologically educated as well as being 
Suitably trained in production techniques. There are five 
stages in the censorship of films. First the literary work, 
created by writers belonging to official organisations or 
Submitted through open competitions, has to be approved 
by the Ministry of Culture and the Arts. Then the screenplay 
iS approved by the film studio. During production the film 
rushes must be approved by the studio and then the 
ministry. The negative of the final film is subsequently 
examined by the ruling Party, and finally a print of the film is 


examined by the Film Department of the Party. There are 
three government organisations involved in the actual 
distribution of the films and due to the large number of 
cinemas in the capital Pyongyang itself there is a special 
distribution office for the city. Documentaries are distributed 
by a special Secretarial Section of the Central Communist 
Party Committee, following Kim Jong Il’s direct instructions 
and in accordance with his guidelines for special projects. 
There are currently four official major genres of films being 
made: art films (on war, revolution, detective mysteries, 
science fiction etc); documentaries (on the revolutionary 
activities of Kim Il Sung and Kim Jong II, and recordings of 
important events, etc); films about science (on scientific 
research, theories, pheneomena etc. with an educational 
purpose); and children’s films (including also cartoons). 
There are also many ongoing film projects involving multiple 
parts and episodes. All artistic films based on works of 
literature must adhere to the ‘seed theory’. The writer must 
develop his or her work ‘organically’, as a plant developing 
from a seed, from the principles and guidelines laid down by 
Kim Jong Il and the Party. 


THE KIDNAPPED DIRECTOR 


One of the most bizarre events in the history of North 
Korean cinema, and possibly in the cinema of the world, 
occurred in the late 1970s. The respected South Korean film 
director Shin Sang-ok and his wife, the actress Choi Eun- 
hee, were, according to his own account, kidnapped and 
taken to North Korea, where Shin was eventually given the 
task by the country’s leader Kim Jong II of reviving the film 
industry. North Korean authorities have denied the charges 
of kidnapping, but it is consistent with government policy at 
that time and the government now admit to kidnapping 11 
Japanese citizens in the same period to serve as cultural 
advisers. 


Shin Sang-ok had made over 60 films when in 1978 the 
repressive government of South Korea under General Park 
Chung Hee, closed his studio. According to Shin, Kim Jong Il, 
the son and eventual successor to the North’s leader Kim Il 
Sung, heard that Shin had been deprived of his studio and 
arranged to infiltrate the company, Shin Films, with North 
Korean agents, posing as business partners. Shin and his 
wife were lured by the men to Repulse Bay in Hong Kong. 
Choi Eun-hee was taken on a trip to discuss a potential 
acting job and disappeared. Then shortly after, Shin, on his 
way to a dinner appointment, was grabbed and a sack put 
over his head. A liquid was sprayed into the sack and he lost 
consciousness. He remembered only vaguely being wrapped 
in plastic sheeting and loaded onto a big ship. 

Shortly after arriving in North Korea, Shin made several 
attempts to escape and was punished by being imprisoned 
for four years and fed on a diet of grass, salt and rice. 
Finally, in 1983, he and his wife were released and reunited 
at a big reception organised by Kim Jong Il. According to 
Shin, Kim expressed his dissatisfaction with recent North 
Korean film production, and apologised for the thoughtless 
behaviour of officials, which had caused Shin to languish in 
prison for four years. Choi Eun-hee had somehow managed 
to acquire a small cassette recorder at a local market for 
party officials, smuggled it into the meeting and recorded 45 
minutes of Kim Jong Il explaining his plans for her and her 
husband. The recording was eventually broadcast in South 
Korea after their escape. Shortly after the meeting with Kim 
Jong Il, Shin was given his own office and film studio to start 
production again. 

During the next three years Shin made seven films in 
North Korea, including one which Shin regards as the finest 
film he ever made, entitled Runaway (1984), about a Korean 
family in Manchuria of the 1920s. Unfortunately the North 
Korean film for which he is most likely to be remembered is 
not so kindly regarded: Pul/gasari. A monster movie, based 


very loosely on a fourteenth century legend from the Koryo 
dynasty, it focuses on a huge iron-eating lizard who 
supports the peasants in their struggle against their feudal 
rulers; a communist reinterpretation, in fact, of Godzilla. 
When it was finally shown in Seoul in 1998 only about 1,000 
people turned up to watch it. Kim Jong Il however was 
delighted, and showered cast and crew with gifts. 

Plans were made to distribute Pu/gasari in the West via a 
company in Austria. Shin and his wife were now sufficiently 
trusted by Kim Jong II to be allowed to travel to Vienna in 
1986 to arrange the deal. The couple escaped with the help 
of a Japanese friend, a film critic. They met him for lunch, 
and then fled by taxi to the American Embassy. One of Kim’s 
agents in another taxi could not keep up with them. Kim 
was extremely hurt by their desertion and refused to allow 
their films to be shown. At the Pusan International Film 
Festival in South Korea in 2001 the public prosecutor 
refused permission for Shin’s film Runaway to be shown 
because any screening would contravene the country’s 
security laws. For further information about Shin Sang-ok 
and his films see the entries in the list of selected North 
Korean films under the year 1985 and in the list of selected 
South Korean directors and their films. 


SELECTED DIRECTORS AND FILMS (SOUTH KOREA) 
BAE YONG-GYUN 


b. 1951. 

As director: 2 films. As writer: 2 films. As producer: 1 film. 
Biographical note: Bae Yong-kyun studied visual arts in 
South Korea and France and became a Professor of Art in 
South Korea. His first film Why Has Bodhi-Dharma Left for 
the East? (1989) was shown abroad first and only screened 
in Korea after receiving great acclaim at European film 
festivals. He made one more film in 1995, known as The 


People in White, and despite offers by large studios, 
declined them. 


Why Did Bodhi-Dharma Leave for the East? 
(Dharmaga Tongjoguro Kan Kkadalgun?), 1989. 


Plot: The film depicts the life of three people living in a 
remote Buddhist monastery near Mount Chonan. There is 
Hye-gok, the old master, Yong-nan, who has left his family in 
the city to seek enlightenment, and an orphan boy called 
Hae-jin, who has been brought to the monastery to be 
raised aS a monk. The focus is mostly on the life of Yong- 
nan, with flashbacks showing how he came to the 
monastery, and his indecision between leading a normal life 
in modern society and the contemplative existence. Hye-gok 
is seen as a father figure for the others, with the 
development of the young Hae-jin subtly traced. 
Comments: With no real plot in the conventional sense, the 
film evokes the calmness and self-sufficiency of a Buddhist 
lifestyle. It took Bae seven years to complete the film. He 
used no professional actors, and wrote, directed, filmed and 
edited it himself. 


The People in White (Geomeuna dange huina 
Baekseong), 1995. 


Plot: A man arrives at a ruined hotel in the middle of the 
night and asks for somewhere to sleep. There is only one 
other person in the building, a woman, who is the 
proprietor, and she tells him that the building is closed for 
repairs. He is searching for the town in which he spent an 
idyllic childhood, and thinks that this one might be it, but as 
industrial complexes have sprung up everywhere he cannot 
be sure. He meets and talks to various people, but it is not 
clear if these encounters really occur or if they are 
hallucinations. It is then revealed that he has spent 20 years 


in a mental institution. 

Comments: A very thought-provoking film reflecting on the 
nature of time and memory. As with his first film, Bae wrote, 
directed, filmed and edited it himself. 


BANG HAN-JUN 


As director: 7 films. As writer: 1 film. 
The Street Cleaner (Salsucha), 1935. 


Plot: A street cleaner, Seong-chun, drives his vehicle 
around the city every morning. He always stops at a noodle 
restaurant owned by Il-hae after finishing his work. One day 
he helps Il-hae and his daughter chase away some 
gangsters who are trying to extort money. The gangsters 
seek revenge. 

Comments: A good example of a film made at a time when 
many Korean directors decided to avoid confrontation with 
the Japanese authorities. 


BONG JOON-HO 


b. 1969. 
As director: 3 films. As writer: 5 films. 


Memories of Murder (Salinui Chueok), 2003. 


Plot: Set in South Korea in 1986 under the military 
dictatorship. Two country cops and a detective from Seoul 
investigate a series of brutal murders in which the murderer 
has also raped the victim. 

Comments: Based on a real life series of murders which 
took place in Hwaseong, Gyeonggi Province, between 1986 
and 1991. To date only one of the ten murders has been 
solved, making it impossible to prove whether or not the 
murderer was a Serial killer. The different methods of the 


two detectives add to the tension, reflecting various social 
problems in South Korea. The film has been praised for its 
methods of creating suspense and its use of haunting 
music. 


The Host (Gwoemul), 2006. 


Plot: A strange mutant fish-like creature emerges from the 
Han River in Seoul and starts attacking people. Gang-du 
attempts to escape with his daughter, Heon-seo, but loses 
her, and the creature drags her into the river. Heon-seo’s 
family attempt to find her and confront the monster in the 
process. 

Comments: Showings of the film in South Korea have 
broken box-office records. The story is said to be inspired by 
an event which took place in 2000, when an American 
employee at a US military facility in Seoul ordered the 
disposal of formaldehyde into a sewer running into the Han 
River. After a lengthy legal wrangle the man was eventually 
found guilty in a Korean court in 2005. The environmental 
message of the film needs no explanation. 


HAN SANG-HUN 


As director: 14 films. As writer: 13 films. As producer: 14 
films. 


The Story of Chunhyang (Seong Chunhyang), 1987. 


Plot: Chunhyang is the daughter of a gisaeng (a kind of 
Korean courtesan), who is courted by a young, high-class 
man. He goes to Seoul to study for an examination which 
will enable him to gain an appointment by the king. While 
he is away the new regional governor tries to seduce 
Chunhyang but she refuses to succumb. Finally she is 
imprisoned and threatened with death. 


Comments: This is one of the many (15 to date) film 
versions of the well-known Korean novel, purported to have 
been based on real events. Chunhyang is held up as the 
model of the faithful lover. 


HONG SANG-SOO 


b. 1960. 
As director: 6 films. As writer: 5 films. 


The Day a Pig Fell into the Well (Daijiga Umule 
Pajinnal), 1996. 


Plot: The film tells of a neurotic writer who cheats on the 
two women in his life. 

Comments: Hong was already establishing his relaxed 
naturalistic style with this film debut. 


A Virgin Stripped Bare by her Bachelors (Oh! Soo- 
jung), 2000. 


Plot: A young man called Jae-hoon has an appointment to 
meet a girl called Soo-jung in a hotel room, but she does not 
turn up. They were introduced by Yoing-soo, an independent 
filmmaker, whom Soo-jung works for. The film explores 
different accounts of what happened before the planned 
meeting. 

Comments: A film that questions notions of reality, actual 
events and the trustworthy nature of people’s judgement. 


On the Occasion of Remembering the Turning Gate 
(Saenghwalui Balgyeon), 2002. 


Plot: A young man is seeking love. He is obsessed with 
himself and constantly surprised at what happens to him. 
Comments: Made in Hong’s familiar ambling naturalistic 


Style, it reflects the ambiguities of everyday human 
encounters. 


IM KWON-TAEK 


b. 1936. 

As director: 99 films. As writer: 7 films. 

Biographical note: Born in Kwangju, he moved to Pusan in 
search of work. After various labouring jobs he moved to 
Seoul in 1956, where he was offered employment as a 
production assistant by the film director Chung Chang-hwa. 
He made his first feature film in 1962, and worked in many 
different genres. More serious work came in 1979 with 
Genealogy (Jokbo) and he firmly established his reputation 
as a leading director with Mandala (Mandala) in 1981. 


Farewell to the Duman River (Dumanganga fal 
itgeota), 1962. 


Plot: An account of Korean resistance at the Duman (or 
Tumen) River to Japanese domination. 
Comments: His first feature film and still highly regarded. 


Old Man in the Combat Zone (Jeonjaenggwa Noin), 
1962. 


Plot: A platoon of South Korean soldiers are cut off from the 
main body of the army without any means. of 
communication. An old man helps them out. 

Comments: A moving _ story, _ still remembered 
affectionately by many Koreans. 


The Deserted Widow Vfabcho), 1973. 


Plot: A depiction of the life and fate of a physically weak 
woman who has strong maternal love. 


Comments: One of the better of his early films. 
The Hidden Hero (Gitbaleobtneun Gisu), 1980. 


Plot: The story takes place just after independence in 1945 
and concerns a group of young intellectuals who argue 
about the virtues of different ideologies: socialism and 
Capitalism. 

Comments: Marks the true start of Im’s period of more 
serious movies made to a high artistic standard. 


Pursuit of Death (Jagko), 1980. 


Plot: A policeman arrests a former partisan, who manages 
to escape from him. As a result the policeman loses his job. 
It is only after 30 years that he finds the man again. 
Comments: A very perceptive exploration of the sense of 
futility. 


Mandala (Mandala), 1981. 


Plot: A middle-aged Zen Buddhist monk drinks a lot and 
regularly visits brothels. A younger monk eventually 
discovers profound truths in the older man’s attitudes and 
conduct. 

Comments: The film seems to suggest that it is not how 
you reach enlightenment that matters, but getting there. 


Daughter of the Flames (Bului Ddal), 1983. 


Plot: A Christian editor with a publishing company has the 
Same nightmare every night. A woman engulfed in flames 
asks him to help her. When he visits his hometown he 
discovers that his mother, the daughter of a shaman, is 
dying. He leaves his family and becomes involved in 
shamanism himself. 


Comments: Some familiarity with Korean shamanism is 
necessary for a full understanding of the film. 


Gilsodom (Gilsoddeum), 1986. 


Plot: The film is about the meetings arranged by the 
governments of North and South Korea for people separated 
by the division of the country. 

Comments: Exactly how these meetings would be arranged 
was a hotly debated topic in South Korea at the time. 


Ticket, 1986. 


Plot: The story of waitresses in a traditional tea-shop 
(‘tabang’) in a small fishing village, who are inadequately 
paid for their work and forced to turn to prostitution. 
Comments: The situation of the film was not unique but 
the common plight of such waitresses for a long time. 


Adada, 1987. 


Plot: A girl who cannot speak, and who is nicknamed 
‘Adada’ for the noises she can make, marries an 
irresponsible man, who is only interested in her large dowry. 
When the marriage breaks down, she lives with another 
man, who is also only interested in her money. 

Comments: A sad, disturbing film based on a famous short 
story by Gye Yong-muk. 


The Surrogate Woman (Ssibaji), 1987. 


Plot: Set during the Joseon Dynasty (1392-1910), the film 
focuses on Shin, a young heir, who is given a surrogate wife, 
Ok-nyo, to bear his child, but the couple soon become real 
lovers. Unfortunately she has the social status of a servant, 
so that their relationship is not socially acceptable. 


Comments: The film is very emotional and lacks the 
powerful reserve that Im attained in later films, notably in 
Chunhyang, which also deals with a socially unacceptable 
theme. 


Come Come Come Upward (Aje Aje Bara Aje), 1989. 


Plot: Sun-nyo joins a Buddhist temple but finds the regime 
difficult because of her own lack of self-discipline. She is 
raped by an alcoholic and forced to leave the temple. 
Another nun, Jin-song, adapts well to temple life but is also 
raped, by an old monk. 

Comments: An exploration of the challenges of pursuing 
the Buddhist way while existing in a world of real human 
needs. 


Son of the General Jlanggunui Adeul), 1990. 


Plot: Based on the real-life figure of Kim Doo-hwan, who 
was said to be the son of General Kim Jwa-jin, renowned for 
raising resistance against the Japanese. Kim Doo-hwan 
dominated the gangster underworld during the period of the 
Japanese domination of Korea. 

Comments: The choreography of its action sequences is 
outstanding. It spawned two sequels, also directed by Im 
Kwon-taek: Son of the General Ii (1991) and Son of the 
General III (1992). 


Sopyonje (Seopyeonje), 1993. 


Plot: Central to the film is the performance of a uniquely 
Korean folksong tradition called ‘pansori’. The main three 
characters in the film are itinerant ‘pansori’ singers who 
roam the countryside during the 1950s, a period when 
traditional Korean culture was under threat from Japanese 
and western influences. The main story is told in flashbacks. 


Dong-ho and Song-hwa, the children of the ‘pansori’ master 
Yu-bong, are being trained by him. But Dong-ho runs away 
and wanders around the countryside trying to find herbs for 
his sick son in Seoul and looking for Songhwa. Yu-bong had 
encouraged them to sacrifice everything for the sake of 
their art. In the course of the film we learn that the old 
master Yubong had taken extreme measures to try and 
make a great singer of Song-hwa. 

Comments: The film firmly established Im Kwon-taek’s 
international reputation, despite its uniquely Korean theme. 
The film is based on two short stories by Lee Cheong-jun: 
‘Seopyeonje’ and ‘The Light of Sound’. ‘Pansori’ is an 
ancient tradition of long narrative ballads retelling stories of 
grief and suffering, performed by a single voice to the 
accompaniment of one drum. Traditionally audience 
reactions are encouraged. 


Taebaek Mountains (Taebaek Sanmaek), 1994. 


Plot: Set in 1948, two years before the outbreak of the 
Korean War. The country is being torn apart. The 
Communists are managing to control vital areas and the 
USA is supporting militia groups on the opposite side. The 
conflict is symbolised by the relationship between two 
brothers, one of whom tries to help the peasants while the 
other works for the military. 

Comments: While the film clearly deals with sensitive 
political issues, Im Kwon-taek has stressed that he was more 
interested in the fates of the individuals than the conflict of 
ideologies. The Board of Censorship, however, was uneasy 
about the film for some time. A long film, based on a very 
long novel by Cho Jung-rae, it does repay close study. 


Festival (Chukje), 1996. 


Plot: Relatives gather together at a funeral and talk openly 


and honestly with each other. 

Comments: A charming offbeat film, with the atmosphere 
at the traditional Korean funeral more like a festival. Some 
knowledge of the traditional rites would aid understanding. 


Downfall (Chang), 1997. 


Plot: A depiction of how an innocent young woman 
succumbs to prostitution due to poverty. 
Comments: The fate of all such young women is reflected 
in the story of one. The Korean title means simply 
‘Prostitute’, but it can imply the plural ‘Prostitutes’. Many 
scenes have a quasi-documentary feel. 


Chunhyang (Chunhyang), 2000. 


Plot: Mong-ryong is the son of the Governor of Namwon. He 
falls in love with Chunhyang, the daughter of a courtesan 
and marries her without telling his father. When his father is 
transferred from Namwon to Seoul, the young man has to 
leave Chunhyang to finish his exams in the capital. While he 
is away Chunhyang is beaten and imprisoned when she 
refuses to submit to the advances of the new governor, 
determined to be faithful to her husband. Mong-ryong 
eventually passes his exams and returns to Namwon as a 
special emissary of the king, but disguised as a beggar. He 
arrives just before Chunhyang is to be flogged to death. 

Comments: Easily the most accomplished of the many 
film versions of the story of Chunhyang, the woman who 
represents for Koreans the ideal of wifely devotion. The 
story is told within the framework of a performance of the 
story as ‘pansori’, a traditional ballad sung by a single voice 
to the accompaniment of one drum. 


Drunk on Women and Poetry (Chihwaseon), 2002. 


Plot: Set in nineteenth-century Korea in a time of political 
unrest, the film depicts the life of the Korean painter Jang 
Seong-ub, who was self-taught and had a taste for alcohol. 
He was in many ways at odds with the repressive society in 
which he found himself. 

Comments: Through the story of this one artist the film 
also reflects the rigid class distinctions of the period, and 
the aesthetic norms of the social elite. The actor Choi Min- 
sik, who plays the artist, gained worldwide fame a year later 
for playing the central role in Park Chan-wook’s O/dboy. 


JANG SO-YEONG 


As director: 32 films. As writer: 1 film. As actress: 1 film. 
As producer: 2 films. 

Biographical note: One of the few successful women film 
directors in Korea. 


Love Me Once Again (Miwodo Dashi Hanbeon), 1968. 


Plot: Hye-yeong discovers that her lover is married with 
children, so she leaves him. Eight years later she returns to 
ask him to take responsibility for the child she has had by 
him. 

Comments: In many ways ané_ archetypal Korean 
melodrama. 


JANG SUN-WOO 


b. 1952. 
As director: 12 films. As writer: 8 films. As actor: 1 film. 


Seoul Jesus (Seoul Hwangje), 1986. 
Plot: A mentally disturbed man escapes from a hospital and 


goes to Seoul. He calls himself Jesus, and believes that the 
city will suffer judgement by fire if he does not find a woman 


who knows the true meaning of love. 

Comments: People familar with Seoul will know that 
extreme religious obsession is not uncommon. Bestiality 
with poultry, however, as depicted in one sequence, is 
hopefully less common. It was for this scene that the film 
was banned in Korea. 


The Road to the Race Track (Gyeongmajang Ganeun 
Kil), 1991. 


Plot: A young man and woman are studying in France. They 
are not married, but live together. They make a verbal 
agreement: he will help her financially to finish her 
doctorate, and she will pay the money back later when they 
both return to Korea. When he eventually returns to Korea 
he discovers that she has become a university lecturer, but 
iS now avoiding him, disinclined to pay back the money she 
owes him. 

Comments: Based on a novel by Ha Il-ji, the film is made in 
a self-consciously ‘postmodern’ style. It provides a sharp 
critique of the materialist values among many young 
Koreans. 


Passage to Buddha (Hwaeomgyeong), 1993. 


Plot: The film has a contemporary setting but depicts the 
events of a Buddhist sutra through the events, often surreal, 
that happen to a young boy. 
Comments: Provides a magical spiritual journey and does 
not take itself too seriously. 


To You, From Me (Neoege Narul Bonaenda), 1994. 
Plot: A writer who plagiarises other works, is visited one 


day by a young woman who has an unusual attitude to life 
and especially sex. She turns his whole world upside down. 


Comments: Viewers should be aware that there is an 
Ongoing serious debate in Korea about the issues of 
Originality and plagiarism. 


A Petal (Kkotnip), 1996. 


Plot: The depiction of the ‘Kwangju Massacre’ in 1980 told 
through the story of a destitute little girl. 

Comments: A series of events in 1980 led to large-scale 
protests against the government. On 18 May the military 
moved into the city of Kwangju and murdered dozens of 
protesters. Outraged citizens managed to drive the military 
out of the city and enjoyed an unprecedented period of 
freedom for nine days, before armed soldiers retook the city 
and shot the leaders of the protest. After much argument it 
has since been agreed that around 200 people lost their 
lives in the events. 


Lies (Gojitmal), 1999. 


Plot: Told within a framework of shots of the actual making 
of the film. A young 18-year-old schoolgirl decides to find a 
lover rather than wait to be raped, as were her two elder 
sisters. She becomes involved with a 38-year-old sculptor 
who enjoys using various accessories in their love-making. 
The girl’s brother finds out about the relationship, and then 
the sculptor’s wife wants him to join her in Paris. A crisis 
ensues. 

Comments: The film rather self-consciously includes the 
device of a director, crew and actors discussing the film 
they are making. Disturbingly frank, it achieves a raw 
honesty. 


Resurrection of the Little Match Girl (Sungnyangpali 
Sonyeoui Jaerim), 2002. 


Plot: Ju is a delivery boy for a Chinese restaurant, who 
spends most of his free time in an electronic game room. 
One day he is suddenly invited to log on to a game called 
‘Resurrection of the Little Match Girl’, based on the fairy tale 
by Hans Christian Andersen. Reality and cyberspace become 
indistinguishable and Ju is invited to save the Match Girl 
from danger, but they are confronted by a powerful force 
called the System. 

Comments: Partly a phantasy, the film also reflects the 
real-life situation of many such restaurant delivery boys in 
Korea. Particularly enjoyable is the use of a Korean version 
of a famous song by the Finnish pop duo ‘Nylon Beat’. 


JEONG JI-YOUNG 


b. 1946. 
As director: 11 films. As writer: 6 films. As actor: 1 film. As 
producer: 1 film. 


White Badge (Hayan Jeonjaeng), 1992. 


Plot: The story takes place in Korea in 1979. Han Ki-ju is a 
novelist, who has never recovered from his’ year’s 
participation in the Vietnam War, and become an alcoholic. 
He is asked to write a book about the Korean soldiers who 
fought in Vietnam, but is disturbed by memories of the 
brutal acts committed and the lies told. He comes into 
contact with a former soldier who served under him and 
needs help to heal his own emotional scars. 

Comments: Interesting for the insight it provides into an 
aspect of the conflict in Vietnam that is little known in the 
West. Based on a famous novel by Ahn Jung-hyo. 


Life and Death of the Hollywood Kid (Hollywood Kid 
Eu Saeng-ae), 1994. 


Plot: A boy in the 1960s is crazy about Hollywood films. 
Comments: A critical account of how Korea became in 
many senses overrun by American culture. 


JO JIN-GYU 


As director: 3 films. 
My Wife is a Gangster (Jopog Manura), 2001. 


Plot: A woman, Eun-jin, becomes a tough gangster and 
defeats enormous numbers of other gangsters, to become 
famous throughout the underworld. 

Comments: A winning combination of comedy, action and 
moving drama, which has spawned several sequels. 


KANG DAE-JIN 


As director: 46 films. As writer: 4 films. As producer: 53 
films. 


Mr. Park (Park Sa-bang), 1960. 


Plot: An old man repairs the under-floor heating systems in 
Korean houses. He is stubborn and set in his ways. The 
boyfriend of his older daughter associates with gangsters, 
but he is endeavouring to obtain a driving licence, so that 
he can get a better job. The younger daughter is so nervous 
of her father that she arranges to introduce her boyfriend to 
her brother first, a successful businessman. When old Mr. 
Park goes to see the aunt of his younger daughter’s 
boyfriend, he discovers how snobbish wealthy people can be 
and it effects a change in his own attitudes. The film ends 
on an optimistic note. 

Comments: Interesting for its period detail, and shots of 
central Seoul. The conflicts between old values of filial piety 
and those of a modern materialistic society are particularly 


well drawn. The pivotal scene between Mr. Park and the 
boyfriend’s aunt brings these issues into sharp focus. 


The Stableman (Mabu), 1961. 


Plot: An old man who drives a horse and cart experiences a 
difficult life in a city which is modernising after the Korean 
War, where cars are rapidly replacing horses and carts. His 
eldest son is having problems with his law studies and his 
eldest daughter is mute and married to a man who abuses 
her. The youngest daughter tries to live above her station, 
while the youngest son is tempted into crime. 

Comments: The film depicts, through the life of one family, 
the conditions that were common among poorer people 
after the Korean War. 


KANG JE-GYU 


b. 1962. 

As director: 3 films. As writer: 7 films. As producer: 2 films. 
Biographical note: Before his success with Swiri he was on 
the verge of giving up his attempt to break into filmmaking. 


Swirt, 1999. 


Plot: A special force from North Korea hijacks a shipment of 
a new liquid explosive, CTX, and threatens to use it in its 
attempt to unify the two Koreas by force. Two South Korean 
special agents set out to find the terrorists and the stolen 
explosive. But they have reckoned without an evil North 
Korean woman Sniper. The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that the woman sniper was formerly in love with 
one of the South Korean agents. 

Comments: A sign for South Koreans that that their country 
could make action films just as well as Hollywood. The title 
is the name of a small freshwater fish native to Korea. The 


actor Choi Min-sik takes a leading role: he later appeared in 
the internationally popular O/dboy (see under Park Chan- 
wook). 


Brotherhood (Taegukgi Hwinalrimyeo), 2004. 


Plot: A group of archaeologists find a skeleton which is 
identified as that of Lee Jin-seok, but it is discovered that 
Lee Jin-seok is still alive and now an old man. The story cuts 
back to the 1950s in the Korean War when Jin-seok’s brother 
Jin-tae went missing, after they found themselves in a 
bloody conflict. 

Comments: The story of the two brothers can be 
interpreted as a metaphor for the way in which Korea itself 
was torn apart by war. The word ‘taegukgi’ in the title is the 
name for the Korean flag. 


KANG WOO-SUK 


b. 1960. 
As director: 16 films. As writer: 2 films. As producer: 14 
films. 


Happiness Has Nothing to Do With Student Records 
(Haengbpkeun Seongjeogsunoi Anijyanchayo), 1989. 


Plot: A film about the problems and hardships of Korean 
teenagers who have to concentrate on preparing for the 
university entrance exams, and are unable to develop real 
friendships because of the competitive feelings engendered 
between students of the same age group. 

Comments: An exploration of the very real and persistent 
problems in the lives of all Korean teenagers. 


Two Cops (Tukabseu), 1993. 


Plot: A comedy about the relationship between an older 
cop, who is set in his ways, and a younger idealistic rookie. 
Comments: The film was a big hit at home and abroad, and 
starred the veteran Ahn Sung-kee as the older cop and the 
popular Ji Su-won as the younger. 


Two Cops 2 (Tukabseu 2), 1996. 


Plot: An unlikely pair of cops try to control the activities of 
local gangsters. 

Comments: A sequel to 7wo Cops, with different actors 
playing different characters. Another big hit, and funnier 
than its predecessor. 


Silmido, 2003. 


Plot: South Korean criminals are trained to be dispatched as 
spies with the promise that they will be set free when their 
mission is accomplished. But the plan is unexpectedly 
changed and the men are transported to a remote location. 
Sensing that they are in danger, they try to escape. 
Comments: Based on real events, news of which shocked 
South Koreans and reflected the South Korean government 
in a very bad light. The title is the name of an island. 


Hanbando, 2006. 


Plot: An attempt to reunify Korea is thwarted by the 
Japanese who plan an invasion. The famous murder of 
Queen Min during the reign of King Kojong also features in 
the film, part of the history of the two countries’ relations. 
Comments: Despite a few dubious historical premises, the 
film raises several important issues concerning the 
international political situation. 


KIM HO-SUN 


As director: 6 films. 


The Best Days of Young-ja (Yeong jaui Jeonseong 
Shidae), 1975. 


Plot: Chang-su remembers a girl, Young-ja, whom he had 
known before he went into the army. At that time she had 
been working as a maid. Years later he meets her again, 
only to discover that she has lost one arm in a traffic 
accident and is now working as a prostitute, having left her 
job after being raped by her employer’s son. Chang-su helps 
her and enables the fitting of an artificial limb. 

Comments: Based on a very famous story by Cho Sun-jak, 
there have been several film versions. 


Winter Woman (Gyeoulyeoja), 1977. 


Plot: A girl matures sexually in the course of having sexual 
relations with 4 men. 

Comments: Revealing much about changing attitudes to 
sex in the period, it is an example of the genre known as 
‘hostess movies’, films about bar girls and prostitutes. 


Three Times Short, Three Times Long (Sebeoneun 
Jjalge, Sebeoneun gilge), 1981. 


Plot: A comedy about a man who gets drunk and goes into 
the wrong apartment, which happens to belong to a 
prostitute. 

Comments: Another example of a ‘hostess movie’. 


KIM HONG-JUN 


As director: 2 films. As writer: 1 film. 


La Vie en Rose Vangmibit Insaeng), 1994. 


Plot: The film depicts the life of a manageress of a comic 
book reading room in a poor area and her relations with 
people around her. 

Comments: The comic book reading room was a common 
feature of the Korean cultural scene at this time. 


KIM KI-DUK 


b. 1960. 

As director: 13 films. As writer: 13 films. As actor: 1 film. 
As producer: 3 films. 

Biographical note: He studied fine arts in Paris from 1990 
to 1992, and survived by selling his paintings on the streets. 
In 1993 he won an award for Best Screenplay from the 
Educational Institute of Screenwriting. He won two more 
screenplay-writing awards and was finally able to make his 
first film, Crocodile, in 1996. In 2000 he made a highly 
experimental film, Rea/ Fiction, shot in just 200 minutes. 


Crocodile (Ag-eo), 1996. 


Plot: A violent thug, Known as Ag-eo (Crocodile), lives under 
a bridge by the Han River in Seoul, together with a boy who 
sells goods on the street and a homeless old man. Ag-eo 
retrieves the bodies of suicide victims and bargains with 
their relatives for the return of the bodies. One day he saves 
a beautiful young woman, Hyun-jung, from drowning herself 
and the woman, betrayed by her lover, stays with the group. 
But Ag-eo cannot control his often-violent temper, and 
Hyun-jung contemplates suicide again. 

Comments: A sad, rather desolate film, haunting through 
its simple beauty. 


Wild Animals (Yasaeng Dongmul Bohoguyeog), 1996. 


Plot: Two illegal immigrants in Paris, a former North Korean 


soldier and a South Korean painter, struggle to survive in 
the French capital. They make various contacts with the 
French underworld, and eventually develop a_ strong 
friendship. 

Comments: A vivid evocation of life on the streets of Paris, 
which Kim Ki-duk knows well from his own experience as a 
student, and time spent selling paintings on such streets. 


Blue Gate (Purun Daemun), 1998. 


Plot: Jin-a has to leave her work as a prostitute when the 
red-light district in Seoul is demolished. She moves to the 
city of Pohang, where she lives in a small family-run 
boarding house. She is very happy there, but has to 
continue working as a prostitute. The situation becomes 
complicated when she meets the daughter’s boyfriend. 
Comments: More restrained in its use of violence and sex 
than many other Kim Ki-duk films. 


Island (Seom), 2000. 


Plot: Hee-jin is mute and works in a remote fishing village, 
selling bait, snacks and occasionally herself to the anglers 
who visit. One day she meets and falls in love with Hyun- 
Shik, a former policeman who has committed a murder and 
is on the run. He tries to commit Suicide. 

Comments: With many scenes but minimal dialogue, much 
in the film is suggested through gesture, movement and 
image. There are moments of dark comedy, and angling 
functions clearly as a metaphor for the human condition. 


Address Unknown (Suchwiin Bulmyeong), 2001. 
Plot: A middle-aged woman writes endless letters to the 


American soldier who is the father of her child. Because the 
father was African-American, it’s difficult for their son, 


Chang-guk, to get a good job. He is attracted to a high 
school girl who is in an abusive relationship with an 
American Gl, and finally driven to a violent outburst. 
Comments: Prejudice against children of mixed race is a 
very sensitive issue in South Korea. 


The Coastguard (Hae Anseon), 2002. 


Plot: An exploration of the treatment of military conscripts 
in South Korea that reveals how violence is endemic in such 
a Strict hierarchy of command. 

Comments: A_ harrowing, nightmarish view of the 
experience of mandatory military service. 


Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter... and Spring (Bom 
Yeorum Gaeul Gyeoul Geurigo Bom), 2003. 


Plot: A young boy lives in a small floating temple on a 
beautiful lake with an elderly master who teaches him the 
Buddhist way of life. After many years the boy, now a young 
man, experiences sex for the first time with a young woman 
who has come to the temple to be healed by the master. 
Eventually the young man runs away from the temple, only 
to discover a world of selfishness and violence. He finally 
returns to the temple on the lake to seek spiritual 
enlightenment. 

Comments: One of the most beautiful and accessible of 
Kim Ki-duk’s films to date. Despite some _ obscurities 
regarding Buddhist practices and beliefs, the film deals 
clearly with universal issues in a sensitive and humorous 
manner. While the lake exists, the temple was especially 
constructed for the film. Kim Ki-duk himself plays the young 
man when he returns to seek enlightenment. 


3-lron (Bin-jip), 2004. 


Plot: A young man Survives by staying in strangers’ houses 
while they are away; and performs small domestic repairs 
for them. One day he accidentally encounters a beautiful 
woman who is eager to escape her unhappy marriage. 
Comments: The events in this film take place somewhere 
between phantasy and reality. The golf club of the English 
language title does feature in the film, but the original 
Korean title means simply ‘Empty Houses’. 


The Bow (Hwal), 2005. 


A 60-year-old man has been raising a girl since she was a 
baby on a fishing boat, which he rents out during the day to 
fishermen. The girl is now sixteen and it is agreed that she 
will marry on her seventeenth birthday. All is well until a 
teenage student comes on board. 

Comments: With little dialogue, the film conveys meaning 
through actions, gestures and facial expressions. 


Time (Shigan), 2006. 


Plot: In the belief that it will save the relationship with her 
lover, a woman decides to undergo plastic surgery. The full 
treatment and recovery period is 6 months, but she does 
not tell her lover, who has no idea where she has gone. The 
film focuses on the lover’s attempts to come to terms with 
her disappearance. 

Comments: Unusually for a Kim Ki-duk film, the film 
contains a lot of dialogue. Plastic surgery has become an 
obsession with many young women in South Korea but this 
is made with considerable humour, and given an amusing 
twist at the end. 


KIM SUNG-SU 


b. 1961. 


As director: 6 films. As writer: 1 film. As producer: 1 film. 
City of the Rising Sun (Taeyangeun Eobda), 1998. 


Plot: Do-chul, a boxer who never wins a bout, gets involved 
with Honggi, a small-time criminal. Though they become 
friends their views on life are completely different. 
Comments: The film seems to question whether it is 
always wise to follow one’s dream. 


Musa the Warrior (Musa), 2001. 


Plot: During a period in the late fourteenth century when 
the two Chinese states of Yuan and Ming are in conflict, the 
ancient Korean kingdom of Koryo sends a delegation to 
make peace with the new Chinese government. They are 
accused by the Chinese government of being spies, 
however, and exiled into the desert. The film recounts their 
efforts to return home. 

Comments: There is much to please fans of martial arts 
films in the action sequences and the staging of the battle 
scenes in this film. 


KIM YU-MIN 


As director: 6 films. As writer: 5 films. 
Yellow Hair (Norang Meori), 1999. 


Plot: Two young girls, with yellow and orange hair, run away 
from home and become involved in Seoul nightlife. 
Comments: The film has mainly drawn attention for its sex 
scenes, but is ultimately a sad story about two young girls 
who are unable to fit into the insensitive world they become 
involved in. 


KWAK KYUNG-TAEK 


b. 1966. 
As director: 6 films. As writer: 6 films. 


Friends (Chingu), 2001. 


Plot: Four friends grew up together in the 1970s, but their 
lives follow different paths. Two who have gone to university 
try to get in contact with the others, one of whom is in 
prison, while the other has become a drug addict. 
Comments: The film traces the progressive decline of the 
friends into a world of crime and violence. 


LEE CHANG-DONG 


b. 1954. 

As director: 3 films. As writer: 5 films. 

Biographical note: A high-school teacher who became a 
well-known novelist, he turned to working in the cinema 
when he was over 40 years old. All of his films have earned 
him high critical acclaim. In 2003 he took up the post of 
Minister of Culture in the government of Roh Moo-hyun. 


Green Fish (Chorok Mulkogi), 1997. 


Plot: A man who has just finished military service becomes 
involved with a violent gang. 
Comments: A low-key film mixing sad and amusing 
moments, it reflects the corrupt side of city life and shows 
how easily a life can decline. 


Peppermint Candy (Bakha Satang), 2000. 


Plot: A young man undertakes his military service and is 
forced to suppress student demonstrations. He joins the 
police and has to beat suspects until they confess. He 
attempts to become a businessman but fails, both in this 


and as a husband. 

Comments: The film’s strength is its comparison of the 
later disenchanted self with the earlier naive, inexperienced 
man. 


Oasis, 2002. 


Plot: A simple-minded ex-convict has a relationship with a 
severely disabled young woman who is unable to control her 
limbs or speak clearly. They become close friends and 
eventually learn to love each other. The girl’s relatives and 
the young man’s family interpret their relationship 
differently, making the assumption that the young man tried 
to rape the disabled girl. 

Comments: The two leading actors provide remarkably 
perceptive and sensitive performances. By turns amusing 
and moving, the film is not as harrowing as the theme might 
suggest. At the 59th Venice Film Festival it won five awards: 
Best Director, the International Critics Association Prize, the 
Catholic Critics Prize, the Italian Critics Prize, and the 
Marcello Mastroianni Award to the leading actress Mun So-ri. 


LEE CHANG-HO 


b. 1945. 

As director: 21 films. As writer: 5 films. As producer: 6 
films. 

Biographical note: Worked for eight years with the famed 
director Shin Sang-ok (q.v.), and eventually founded his own 
production company PAN Film in 1986. 


Home of Stars (Byeoldeului Gohyang), 1974. 
Plot: A woman is physically and emotionally used by many 


men and eventually drinks herself to death. 
Comments: Classed as ‘romantic melodrama’, there is 


definitely more tragedy than romance. 
Widows’ Dance (Gwabu Chum), 1984. 


Plot: A group of women devise several tricks and frauds to 
obtain money to make a better life for their children. 
Comments: A critique of the marginalisation and neglect of 
a social group, forced to cheat in order to Survive. 


The Man with Three Coffins (Nageuneneun Kileseodo 
Swiji Anneunda), 1987. 


Plot: A depressed widower is still trying to come to terms 
with his wife’s death three years earlier. He is making his 
way towards her home when he meets a dying company 
director and his nurse, who are also travelling to the same 
village. 

Comments: A grim story of suffering and the search for 
meaning in life. 


LEE DOO-YONG 


b. 1942. 
As director: 59 films. As writer: 10 films. As producer: 8 
films. 


The Death Cottage (Pimak), 1981. 


Plot: The eldest son of the village chief Kang, Seong-min, 
becomes very sick and a shaman is called. She discovers 
that the illness is being caused by the vengeful spirit of her 
own father, who demands that she kill Kang and his whole 
family if she wants his soul to rest in peace. 

Comments: The Korean title, Pimak, refers to a special 
house to which people are taken when they are about to die. 


The Haunted Villa (Gwihwa Sanjang), 1981. 


Plot: A woman laboratory assistant is raped by the doctor in 
charge, Dr. Han, but decides to keep quiet about it. She only 
mentions it months later when she tells the doctor that she 
is pregnant. She attempts to blackmail him but dies 
accidentally. Her ghost comes back to haunt him. 


Spinning Wheel (Yeoin Janhoksa Moulleya Moulleya), 
1984. 


Plot: Ki-rye is a girl from a respectable but poor family, who 
is married off to the deceased son of a powerful government 
official (an occasional practice in former times). She runs 
away and becomes a servant in the house of Minister Choi. 
She eventually marries a man of the lower nobility, but is 
unable to produce a male heir. 

Comments: A good example of a typical melodrama from 
the mid-1980s. 


LEE JUN-IK 


b. 1960. 

As director: 2 films. As producer: 4 films. 

Biographical note: Having studied Fine Arts at King Sejong 
University in Seoul, he made his first film in 1993, and has 
since been engaged not only in directing films but also in 
the marketing side of the business. 


The King and the Clown (Wang-ui Namja), 2005. 


Plot: The story focuses on two comic performers, or clowns, 
during the early part (1494-1506) of the Joseon Dynasty. 
Jang-saeng is the born organiser of the group and Gong-il, 
because of his feminine appearance, plays the female roles. 
After performing a play satirising the king they are given the 


option to make him laugh or otherwise be killed. They earn 
the king’s favour by performing a sketch about corrupt court 
officials. A wily old court official has them perform another 
Sketch, in which they suggest that the king’s mother was 
killed by poison through the machinations of the king’s 
concubines. The furious king kills the culprits. Gradually the 
king becomes fascinated by Gong-il and invites him 
regularly to his chamber, developing a passion for the 
charming young performer. One of the king’s concubines 
plots to get rid of Gong-il. 

Comments: Breaking all box-office records in South 
Korea, this film attracted more than ten million viewers. 
Much talked about for its treatment of the gay aspect of the 
king’s relationship to Gong-il, the Korean title means literally 
‘The King’s Man’. At times Shakespearean in its structure 
and style, blending coarse comedy and high drama, poetry 
and word play, its use of the device of a play to reveal the 
truth about the murder of the king’s mother has clear 
echoes of Hamlet’s use of the travelling players. 


LEE KANG-CHEON 


As director: 28 films. As writer: 1 film. 
Vagabond (Nageune), 1961. 


Plot: A young man leads a life of self-indulgence. His wife 
and father are concerned about his future and persuade him 
to learn about the realities of life by living as a beggar on 
the streets. 

Comments: Made in a period when censorship was more 
relaxed and social comment was easier. 


LEE KWANG-MO 


b. 1961. 
As director: 1 film. As writer: 1 film. 


Biographical note: Having studied English literature at 
Korea University and film directing in the graduate school of 
the University of California, he has taught in various 
educational institutions in Korea and became president of 
the ‘Baekdudaegan’ Film Company in 1994. 


Spring in My Hometown (Areumdawoon Sheejul), 
1998. 


Plot: The story of two 13-year-old boys, Sung-min and 
Chang-hee, during the last days of the Korean war. Sung- 
min’s father gets a job at a US army camp, and their living 
conditions improve, but Chang-hee’s father has gone 
missing and his mother finds it difficult to make ends meet. 
One day the boys discover Chang-hee’s mother prostituting 
herself to a GI in an old millhouse. Chang-hee vents his 
anger by setting fire to the building. Things start going 
badly for the families of both boys. 

Comments: A quiet, sensitive film about life in a traditional 
Korean village, which won several awards. With many long 
shots, it is best viewed on a wide screen. 


LEE MIN-YONG 


b. 1958. 
As director: 3 films. As writer: 1 film. 


A Hot Roof (Gaegateun Naleui Ohu), 1996. 


Plot: The film takes place mainly in a suburban apartment 
on one of the hottest days on record. The women sit in one 
area chatting, while the men are in another part drinking. 
Arguments break out and one man violently attacks his wife. 
The men ignore it but the women react angrily to the wife- 
beater, who is eventually taken off to hospital and dies on 
the way. The police arrive and the wives take refuge on the 


roof. Soon the whole country is watching events via TV 
coverage, as the women are determined to hold their 
ground. 

Comments: A stark depiction of the very real contrast 
between women’s and men’s roles in Korean society. 


NA UN-GYU 
(aka Na Woon-gyu) 


As director: 17 films. As writer: 16 films. As actor: 15 films. 
As producer: 4 films. 


Arirang, 1926. 


Plot: The story of a small country family consisting of a 
father, daughter and a mentally disturbed son. A man 
comes to stay with them and falls in love with the daughter. 
One day she is attacked and her attacker is subsequently 
killed. At first the man who loves her is accused of the 
crime, but her brother claims responsibility. 

Comments: The title of the film is also that of a well-known 
traditional Korean folk song. Unique and sensitive, the film 
expresses indirectly through the depiction of a peasant 
family under a feudal regime, the resentment of Koreans to 
the Japanese domination of their country. 


PARK CHAN-WOOK 


b. 1963. 

As director: 11 films. As writer: 15 films. As producer: 1. 
Biographical note: A student of philosophy at Sogang 
University in Seoul, where he met his future wife at the 
university film club. He has expressed his concern to 
investigate the nature of violence and the need for revenge 
in his films. 


JSA, aka Joint Security Area (Gongdong Gyeongbi 


Guyeok JSA), 2000. 


Plot: In the Demilitarised Zone (DMZ), at the centre of 
which is the Joint Security Area (JSA), between North and 
South Korea, two North Korean soldiers are killed. It seems 
that they have been killed by one South Korean soldier, but 
the capacity of the gun does not tally with the number of 
bullets fired: an extra bullet has come from somewhere else. 
A cover up seems to have taken place but it is finally 
revealed that an innocent attempt at fraternisation between 
North and South has gone horribly wrong. 

Comments: Greatly admired both at home and abroad for 
its clever plotting and convincing characterisation. It echoes 
the common Korean wish for better relations with the North 
but also the fear of a possible violent outcome. 


Sympathy for Mr. Vengeance (Boksuneun Naui Geot), 
2002. 


Plot: Ryu, a deaf man, has just been laid off work, and 
cannot afford to pay for his sister’s kidney transplant 
operation. He and his girlfriend plan to kidnap the daughter 
of his former boss, to demand money from him, but violence 
ensues, leading to an obsessive seeking after revenge. 
Comments: The lesser known first part of Park’s so-called 
‘Vengeance Trilogy’ (together with Oldboy and Lady 
Vengeance). 


Oldboy, 2003. 


Plot: Ho Dae-su gets drunk and is arrested. His best friend, 
No Joohwan, arranges his release. While Dae-su is calling 
home from a public phone he is abducted and imprisoned in 
a room for 15 years, where his only contact with the outside 
world is via a televison set. He is fed fried Chinese 
dumplings every day through a special hatch. One day he is 


inexplicably released and provided with money, clothes and 
a mobile phone. He becomes involved with a young woman 
he meets in a small restaurant, who tries to help him. He 
finds out that his kidnapper has plans to torment him 
further. While seeking his revenge Dae-su discovers some 
disturbing truths about his past. 

Comments: Based loosely on a Japanese manga comic 
story, the film has become a big hit in many western 
countries. 


Lady Vengeance (Chinjeolhan Geumjassi), 2005. 


Plot: A 19-year-old young woman, Lee Geum-Ja, is 
imprisoned for the abduction and murder of a child. She 
discovers that she has been betrayed by her accomplice, Mr. 
Baek. While in prison she plans her revenge. Her former 
inmates come to sympathise with her and when she is 
finally released after 13 years, they aid her in her plan. 
Comments: Seeking revenge is depicted in the film as 
giving meaning to life, but only so long as the search lasts. 


PARK CHEOL-SU 


b. 1947. 
As director: 24 films. As writer: 2 films. As actor: 1 film. As 
producer: 1 film. 


Mother (Eomi), 1985. 


Plot: Na-mi is brought up carefully protected by her mother, 
Mrs Hong, from the hard realities of life. But one day Na-mi 
is kidnapped and forced to work in a brothel. Mrs. Hong 
finally manages to rescue her daughter, but the girl feels so 
humiliated that she commits suicide. Mrs Hong determines 
to revenge her daughter’s rape and death on those 
responsible. 


Comments: A harrowing film which reflects what many 
regarded as a general moral decline in Korean society at the 
time. 


PARK CHONG-WON 


As director: 6 films. As actor: 1 film. 


Our Twisted Hero (Urideului Ilgeuleojin Yeongung), 
1992. 


Plot: A boy from Seoul has to join a new school in a small 
town. His class is dominated by a tyrannical monitor, with 
whom the other boys are willing collaborators and the 
teachers turn a blind eye. The new boy is determined to 
liberate his classmates. 

Comments: Based on a famous short novel by Lee Mun- 
yeol, the film is a clear metaphor for life in a political 
dictatorship but can also be enjoyed as a straightforward 
psychological study. 


The Eternal Empire (Yeongwonhan Jejug), 1995. 


Plot: Based closely on historical events involving conflict 
between different political groups in the middle of the 
Joseon Dynasty (1392-1910) during the reign of King 
Jeongjo. 

Comments: A feast for the eyes with its colourful costumes 
and settings, many of which were filmed in the beautiful 
palaces of Seoul. It may be a little heavy going for those 
who are unfamiliar with Korean history, but there is a 
masterly performance in the central role of the king by the 
revered Korean actor Ahn Sung-Kee. 


PARK JIN-PYO 


b. 1966. 


As director: 3 films. As writer: 2 films. 
Too Young to Die (Jukeodo Joha), 2002. 


Plot: The film depicts in intimate detail the love life of two 
72-year-old Koreans in documentary style. The couple’s 
children are ashamed of them but they don’t care. 
Comments: The film provides frank insights into the love 
lives of older people, combining explicit treatment of sex 
with sensitivity to the tenderness between the couple. 


PARK KWANG-SU 


b. 1955. 
As director: 7 films. As writer: 4 films. As actor: 1 film. As 
producer: 2 films. 


Chilsu and Mansu (Chilsu Wa Mansu), 1988. 


Plot: Two men, Chilsu and Mansu, are painters without 
stable employment. The younger man dreams of going to 
Miami to escape from his helpless situation; the older man is 
unable to obtain work because of his father having been a 
communist. 

Comments: Reflects the growing western cultural 
influences of the period on the dreams and ideals of 
Koreans. 


Berlin Report (Berlin Report), 1991. 


Plot: A reporter is investigating the case of a Korean woman 
who was adopted and has been living in Europe since she 
was 3 years old. She is accused of murdering her adoptive 
father. 

Comments:lt became common practice after the Korean 
War for westerners to adopt orphaned Korean children, and 


the film reflects the anxieties and concerns that many 
Koreans have about their fates, and the problematic status 
of the adoptees. 


To the Starry Island (Geu Seome Gago Shibda), 1993. 


Plot: Moon Chae-ku and his friend Kim Chul are trying to 
bring the body of Moon’s father back to the island of 
Kwisongdo, where he was born, for burial. The islanders will 
not let the ferry dock however, because they are resentful of 
the fact that the father informed on Communist 
sympathizers back in the 1950s. In flashbacks, Kim Chul 
recalls events from his own childhood. 

Comments: The time shifts are a little confusing on 
occasion, with some actors playing their own fathers. The 
film is effective, however, as a powerful condemnation of 
war and of how ordinary people become involved in political 
issues. It includes a strong central performance as Kim Chul 
by the highly respected South Korean actor Ahn Sung-kee. 


A Single Spark (leon Tae-il), 1996. 


Plot: Jeon Tae-il is a poor young man who gives up selling in 
the streets to work in a clothes factory. He attempts to 
change the appalling working conditions by seeking 
government help and expressing his views to reporters. He 
finally decides to resort to extreme measures to gain 
attention for his campaign. His story is intercut by that of a 
young couple, which takes place five years after the events 
in the story of Jeon Tae-il. Shin Jung-soon also works in a 
clothes factory and tries to organise a union, but she is 
harassed for her efforts. Her intellectual husband is writing a 
book about Jeon Tae-il. 

Comments: The film is based on the true story of Jeon Tae- 
il, who covered himself with gasoline and burned himself to 
death in protest against the working conditions in clothing 


factories in the Cheonggyecheon area of Seoul in the 1970s 
and to demonstrate the need to recognise the human rights 
of workers. The intellectual husband has to elude capture by 
the repressive regime of President Park Chung Hee, the 
implication clearly being that not much has changed since 
Jeon Tae-il’s protest. The two stories are dovetailed very 
effectively, one in black and white, the other in colour. 


SHIN SANG-OK 


b. 1926; d. 2006. 

As director: 70 films. As writer: 7 films. As producer: 102 
films. 

Biographical note: The most remarkable experience of his 
life was his alleged abduction together with his wife to North 
Korea in the late 1970s, where he was forced to make 7 
films for Kim Jong-il, the son of the then North Korean leader 
Kim Il Sung. He eventually escaped and stayed in America 
until 1986. For further details see also the section entitled 
‘The Kidnapped Director’ at the end of the _ historical 
introduction to North Korean cinema. Two of his films are 
also referred to in the list of North Korean films. 


The Evil Night (Akya), 1952. 


Plot: Hwang-nam gets drunk and intends to spend the night 
with a prostitute called Min-ja. She tells him the story of her 
life as a so-called ‘comfort woman’, a woman forced to 
serve as a sex Slave for Japanese soldiers. Touched by her 
story, he vows to help other women in Min-ja’s situation. 
Comments: This was an early treatment of a topic which 
has become a major issue in recent years aS more has come 
to light about the fate of ‘comfort women’. 


Pagoda of No Shadows (Muyeong Tap), 1957. 


Plot: Set in the period of the Unified Shilla Dynasty in 
Korea. The daughter of a leading political figure attends the 
inauguration of a new pagoda. She finds herself attracted to 
the mason who designed and is building the pagoda. 
However, her father wishes her to marry the younger 
brother of a friend. When the mason falls ill she nurses him 
back to health, but the man still misses his wife. Having 
heard rumours of his infidelity, his wife eventually tries to 
find him. She is told to wait by a lake until she can see the 
‘shadow’ (reflection) of the new pagoda in the lake. Then 
She will know that it is finished. The ending is tragic for all 
concerned. 

Comments: A mixture of subtle acting and heavy 
melodramatic style common at the time. 


Flower in Hell Jiokhwa), 1958. 


Plot: A young man, Dong-shik, goes to Seoul to bring his 
older brother, Young-shik, back to the countryside. He 
discovers that his brother has become a petty criminal 
involved with a prostitute who goes with Gls. The prostitute 
starts to show some interest in Dong-shik. 

Comments: For a long time after the Korean War it was 
common for poor girls to serve the American occupying 
army as prostitutes. 


Sister’s Garden (Jamaeui Hwawon), 1959. 


Plot: The dying wish of a doctor is that his eldest daughter 
Shall marry an artist friend who has had several exhibitions 
and that the assistant doctor will look after his younger 
daughter and young boy Chang-soo. The assistant doctor 
sells his own house to pay off the older man’s debts. 
Otherwise the eldest daughter would have had to sell the 
family home. The younger daughter flirts with the artist and 
eventually marries him, making the older sister jealous. But 


the marriage does not last and the older sister has to help 
out, thereby getting herself in serious financial trouble. A 
kind-hearted businessman, Mr Bang, offers her a job as 
manageress in what he describes as a small hotel. She has 
to serve food in traditional dress and be attentive to male 
guests. The assistant doctor proves to be the hero of the 
tale, with the aid of the good-hearted businessman and all 
ends happily for the family. 

Comments: A sensitively directed and acted film, with a 
complex plot, reflecting many of the concerns in Korean 
society at the time. The young brother, 8 or 9 in the film, 
was played by actor Ahn Sung-kee, who has since become a 
leading light in Korean cinema. 


Chunhyang (Seong Chunhyang), 1961. 


Plot: The daughter of a courtesan in Namwon falls in love 
with the son of the governor. They marry secretly and he 
has to leave to complete his studies in Seoul. While he is 
away the new governor wishes to have Chunhyang himself, 
but she determines to remain faithful to the man she loves. 
As a result she is locked up and tortured. 

Comments: One of the fifteen film versions of the story to 
date (see also under Im Kwon-taek). Interesting about Shin’s 
version is that it starred his wife Choi Eun-hee as 
Chunhyang and was released on Lunar New Year’s day 
together with another film version of the story, directed by 
Hong Seong-gi, which also starred Hong’s wife in the lead. 


A Tender Heart (Dajeong Bulshim), 1967. 


Plot: Although King Kong-min is generally regarded as a 
wise king, he neglects the country after the death of his 
wife. All the important decisions of state are taken by Shin 
Dong, who is more interested in women than politics. 

Comments: A well-respected treatment of this historical 


theme. 
Monarch (Daewongun), 1968. 


Plot: When King Ko-jang accedes to the throne, he is 
considered too inexperienced and his uncle rules as regent. 
But he has reckoned without the wily Queen Min, wife of the 
rightful heir, who manages to drive the uncle into exile and 
restore the king to the throne. 

Comments: Queen Min is a perennial favourite in drama 
and opera in Korea, partly because of her tragic death at the 
hands of Japanese infiltrators. 


Women of the Chosun Dynasty (Ijo Yeoinjanhoksa), 
1969. 


Plot: The film includes four different stories about the lives 
of women in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 1. 
‘Wives Should be Submissive’: a father tries to marry his 
daughter into a wealthy family. 2. ‘A Daughter-in-law is no 
Better than a Stranger’: a woman believes that her 
daughter-in-law has turned her son against her, so she tries 
to kill her. 3. ‘Seven Grounds for Divorce’: a wife begins an 
affair with her servant because of her husband’s impotency. 
4. ‘Prohibit Sex in Court’: the life of a concubine is at risk 
when it is revealed that her child is not the king’s. 
Comments: The film investigates the various ways in which 
women were oppressed in the Chosun (Joseon) Dynasty. 
Prejudices against women lasted well into the twentieth 
century. 


War and Humanity (Jeonjaenggwa Ingan), 1971. 
Plot: In the Joseon Dynasty a Korean officer in the Japanese 


army, Jin-ho, marries Sakiko, who is the daughter of a 
Japanese colonel. When the woman’s father discovers that 


Jin-ho is Korean he sends him to serve in Manchuria in the 
hope that he will be killed. Jin-ho deserts, but his wife’s 
father tries to find him and kill him. Jin-ho and his wife 
decide to join the Independence Army. 

Comments: The theme of Koreans and Japanese relations is 
also treated in Shin’s film Runaway, which was banned in 
South Korea, because he made it during his enforced stay in 
North Korea. For details see the- section listing 
chronologically major films in North Korea. 


The Three-Day Reign (Samil Cheonha), 1973. 


Plot: During the Joseon Dynasty in 1884 conflicts arise 
between two different factions in the royal court, some 
wanting to maintain the trade treaties made with China, 
others preferring Korea to ally itself with Japan. Kim Oh- 
hyeon takes advantage of the situation and declares himself 
king. 

Comments: Behind the attempted coup was a group of 
intellectuals and politicians who believed that the country, 
then known as Joseon, should open its doors more to other 
countries. After only three days the former regime was 
restored. 


Pulgasari, 1985. 


Plot: In feudal Korea an evil king becomes aware that the 
peasants are revolting against him. Before he is imprisoned 
an old blacksmith makes a small figure of a monster called 
Pulgasari, a strange creature, not unlike Godzilla, which eats 
iron. The creature comes alive and fights for the poor 
starving peasants, helping them to overthrow the cruel king. 
Comments: Pu/gasari was made while Shin Sang-ok was in 
North Korea. For further details see the special section 
entitled ‘The Kidnapped Director’ at the end of the historical 
introduction to North Korea. It is also included briefly under 


the year 1985 in the list of major North Korean films. 
Mayumi: Virgin Terrorist (Mayumi), 1990. 


Plot: Two North Korean terrorists pretend to be Japanese 
tourists and blow up a Korean airliner in mid-flight. Finally 
investigators catch up with them in Bahrain, but they 
attempt to commit suicide. One of them,Mayumi, is revived 
and has to stand trial. 

Comments: Made in a quasi-documentary style, the film is 
based on the real case of the attack on a Korean Airlines 
plane. The woman involved, Kim Hyeon-hee, adopted the 
Japanese name Mayumi. 


Vanished (Jeungbal), 1994. 


Plot: The story of how the former Minister of National 
Security, Park Jin-wook, was kidnapped in America by 
Korean agents, because he was about to reveal some 
secrets concerning the military dictatorship in Korea in the 
1980s. 

Comments: This was the last Korean film directed by Shin 
Sang-ok. He subsequently directed one English language 
film and produced others in the US. 


YOO HYUN MOK 


As director: 41 films. As writer: 1 film. 
The Stray Bullet (Obaltan), 1960. 


Plot: Set in the period after the Korean War, the film shows 
the struggles of a poor public accountant to support his 
family, which include a shell-shocked mother, a pregnant 
wife, an unmarried younger sister who resorts to 
prostitution, and a work-shy younger brother. 


Comments: The film is notable for its stark realism in the 
depiction of the living conditions common at the time. 


YUN BONG-CHUN 


As director: 29 films. As writer: 4 films. As actor: 15 films. 
As producer: 8 films. 


The Big Tomb (Keun Mudeom), 1931. 


Plot: The film relates the exploits of anti-Japanese fighters 
who were eventually killed by the Japanese. 

Comments: The conflict between Koreans and _ their 
Japanese rulers is treated more openly here than in most 
films of the period. 


SELECTED FILMS (NORTH KOREA) 


It must be stressed that until the late 1970s most North 
Korean films did not acknowledge the individual members of 
the crew, nor of the production company as a whole, 
because each film made there is considered to be a 
collective product. Directors are acknowledged in credits 
occasionally, but are not celebrated in the same way as in 
Capitalist countries. It does not reflect the cultural reality of 
North Korea therefore to follow the same format as for the 
other lists of directors and films in this book. The films could 
be listed according to the socialist doctrines they exemplify, 
as has been done in several other books on North Korean 
Cinema,but it seems more useful for an understanding of 
the historical development of film in that country to list 
them chronologically. There are inevitable lacunae in some 
of the information, especially for films before the 1970s, due 
to the inaccessibility of more precise information. Even for 
some recent films the director’s name is not always 
available. Sometimes the writer’s name is included, even 


though it is not common practice in the rest of this book, 
Simply as a research aid. In a few cases the sources did not 
Supply original Korean titles, but the films have been 
included because they merit more attention than the 
average output. The other information provided is similar to 
that in the other lists in this book. Only those films have 
been included which have been recognised as having high 
production values, exemplify specific trends or doctrines,or 
are otherwise noteworthy. 


My Hometown (Nae Gohyang), 1949 


Directed by: Kang Hong-shik. 

Written by: Kim Seung-gu. 

Plot: A farm-worker, Kwan-pil, becomes a_ revolutionary 
fighter under the leadership of Kim II Sung. 

Comments: Set in the 1930s before the establishment of 
an independent North Korea. 


The Blast Furnace (Yonghwangro), 1950. 


Directed by: Min Jung-shik. 

Written by: Kim Young-geun. 

Plot: A worker in a steel company devotes himself to 
establishing a self-reliant economy in the newly founded 
country. 

Comments: The film presents a model, ideologically aware 
worker. 


The Newly Married Couple (Shinhou Bubu), 1955. 


Directed by: Jun Dong-min. 

Plot: A married couple, an engine driver and his wife, who 
is a turner, devote themselves to helping the recovery of 
the country’s economy after the Korean War. 

Comments: Emphasising that happiness is to be found not 


only in the home but also in the workplace, the serious 
message is conveyed with a sense of humour. 


How Can We Live Separately? 1957. 


Written by: Han Sang-woon and Yang Jae-chun. 

Plot: Depicts aspects of life in North and South Korea, 
comparing the two countries. 

Comments: A clear argument for reunification of the two 
Koreas. 


The Fate of Geumnyeo (Geumnyeoneui Unmyeong), 
1962. 


Plot: Portrays the difficult life of a woman before and after 
independence, and her devotion to establishing a socialist 
country. 

Comments: Based on real events and a novel by Lee Ki- 
young, it was regarded as providing a model of the ideal 
woman partisan. 


Red Flowers (Bulgeun Kot), 1963. 


Directed by: Chun Sang-il. 

Written by: Lee Hang-soon. 

Plot: Life in North Korea seen from the perspective of the 
‘cheollima’ philosophy encouraged at that time. 
Comments: The aim of ‘cheollima’ was to speed up both 
the economy and cultural and artistic achievements. 


In the Course of Growth. Parts 1 and 2. 1964-65. 


Directed by: Jun Un-bong and Park Chang-hwan. 

Written by: Baek In-jun. 

Plot: The first part of the film is about the experiences of an 
intelligent young man in South Korea during the period from 


the 19 April massacre to the 13 July demonstration in 1960 
(See the general historical introduction to Korean cinema in 
chapter 6). 

In the second part, a self-supporting medical student 

becomes a revolutionary together with his girlfriend, a 
middle-class intellectual. 
Comments: The first part was intended to encourage anti- 
American feelings and resentment against the South Korean 
government. Kim Il Sung wrote an essay entitled ‘Some 
Opinions on the Art Film /n the Course of Growth’. The 
Storyline of the second part of the film was heavily 
influenced by Kim’s opinions. 


The Young Vanguard (Cheongnyeon Jeonwi), 1966. 


Plot: A portrayal of the partisan activities of Im Chun-chu, 
party vice-chairman in North Korea. 

Comments: Based on real events and a real person, as well 
as a novel with the same title. 


The Sea of Blood (Pibadal). Parts 1 and 2. 1969. 


Plot: Set during the Japanese colonial period. The main 
character is the mother of a poor family, who at the outset 
of the film is concerned with obtaining food for her starving 
family. When she encounters a political activist it brings 
about a fundamental change in her attitudes. She comes to 
embody the revolutionary spirit and is able to put the well- 
being of her nation before that of her family. 

Comments: Based on the stage play by Choi Ik-gyu and 
performed by the Baekdusan Creative Group. Despite its 
blatant political message, it is one of the most impressive 
films to have been produced in North Korea. 


The Fire Spread to the Whole World (Narie Buteon 
Bool), 1977. 


Written by: Baek In-jun. 

Plot: A depiction of the ‘Joseon Revolutionary Army’ in its 
fight against Japanese domination from 1930 to 1932. 
Comments: The first of a number of films made about the 
heroic partisan activities of Kim Il Sung and his followers in 
fighting against the domination of Korea by the Japanese. 


Baekdu Mountains (Baekdusan), 1979. 


Plot: The story of the battle of Bochun, in which Kim II Sung 
and his followers fought against the Japanese. 

Comments: Another of the films celebrating the exploits of 
Kim Il Sung, based on the epic poem of the same name by 
Cho Gi-chun. 


Stars of Joseon (Joseoneui Byeol). In 10 parts. 1980- 
87. 


Plot: The story of the founding by Kim II Sung of the ‘Joseon 
People’s Revolutionary Army’ and its fight against the 
Japanese. 

Comments: One of the films made to exemplify the policy 
of encouraging the ‘Three Revolutions’: in ideology, 
technology and culture. It was made during the period of 
Kim Jong II’s gradual succession to his father Kim II Sung. 


Runaway (Talchulgi), 1984. 


Directed by: Shin Sang-ok. 

Plot: Set during the period of Japanese domination of Korea. 
Seong-reol is studying in Seoul (then Gyeongseong) when 
he hears that his father is ill, and he must to go back home 
to support his family. While protesting against the use of an 
area of wasteland by a Japanese company, his father is 
killed, and Seong-reol moves to Gando, in the southeastern 
part of Mongolia, with his mother, wife and _ child. 


Determined not to submit to Japanese control of his life, he 
and his family consequently suffer much unfair treatment. 
Finally, when he causes some damage to a pharmacy 
managed by a Chinese man, he is arrested by the Japanese 
police, and henceforth identified as a political offender. 
Comments: Shin Sang-ok considered this his best film, but 
because it was made in North Korea, the strict censorship 
laws in South Korea would not allow it to be shown there. 
For more details of this film and others by Shin see the 
special section entitled ‘The Kidnapped Director’ at the end 
of the historical introduction to North Korean cinema in 
chapter 6, and under Shin Sang-ok in the list of South 
Korean directors and their films. 


Pulgasari, 1985. 


Directed by: Shin Sang-ok. 

Comments: The first North Korean monster film. A 
summary of the plot and details of other films directed by 
Shin are included in the section on South Korean directors 
and their films. 


Dawn (Yeomyeong), 1987. 


Directed by: Choi Poong-di. 

Written by: Baek In-jun. 

Comments: Intended to present Kim II Sung’s family as an 
ideal to be followed. 


Bellflower (Dorajikkot), 1987. 


Directed by: Jo Kyung-soon. 

Written by: Lee Chun-ku. 

Plot: A woman decides to reclaim the wasteland in her 
remote village in the hope of making an ‘earthly paradise’. 
Her boyfriend leaves her and goes to the city. When he 


returns as an old man she has died in her endeavour to fulfil 
her dream. 

Comments: When the film was released it stirred up 
discussion for two months in the ‘Labour Newspaper’ on the 
theme of ‘Let’s love our country! Let’s learn about our 
native land!’ Needless to say this was not the kind of free 
discussion familiar in the West. It was also one of the films 
intended to promote the ‘Three Revolutions’: in ideology, 
technology and culture. 


Im Kkeok-jung. In 5 parts. 1987-89. 


Directed by: Jang Young-bok 

Written by: Kim Se-ryun. 

Comments: The film features martial arts and many action 
sequences. The title is the name of the central character 
and is based on a novel by Hong Myung-hee. It was 
designed to appeal to nationalistic sentiments while also 
providing entertainment. 


Clever Racoon (Yeongrihan Neoguri). From 1988. 


Plot: An educational series of films about science. The main 
character, a racoon, explains scientific laws and provides 
information about scientific knowledge in an_e easily 
understandable way. 

Comments: The series is ongoing. 


Closed Fortress (Sungsae), 1992. 


Plot: Depicts Kim II Sung’s fight against the Japanese 
domination of the country. 


The Musician Jung Ryul-sung (Eumakka Jung Ryul- 
sung), 1992. 


Directed by: Jo Kyung-soon. 

Written by: Oh Hye-young. 

Plot: The story of the musician Jung Ryul-sung and his love 
for a woman,Sul Song. After marrying her he composes ‘The 
People’s Army March’. 


A Meeting at Daedong River. Parts 1 and 2. 1993. 


Directed by: Kim Kil-in and Lee Kyeong-jin (Part 1) 

Kim Kil-in and Kim Kil-ha (Part 2). 
Written by: Kim Se-ryun and Jang Kwang-nam (Part 1). 

Lee Hui-chan and Park Chang-soo (Part 2). 
Plot: The film tells of the attempts of a widower’s children 
to arrange for their father to remarry. 
Comments: The topic caused the film to arouse great 
interest in North Korea. 


Oh, Youth! (Cheonchuniyeo), 1995. 

Directed by: Jeon Jong-pal. 
Written by: Lee In-chul. 
Plot: The film tells the story of a woman athlete who has 
problems being accepted as a daughter-in-law. 
Comments: The film aroused interest among North Koreans 
for its topic of prejudice against women. 

Boy Commander, 1995-2002. 
Comments: A serialised film for children. 


He Was a University Student (Geuneun Daehaksaeng 
leotda), 1996. 


Plot: The main character sacrifices his life for Kim I] Sung. 


Waiting For Orders, 1996. 


Plot: During the Korean War, the situation of the North 
Korean army is worse than that of the allied forces, but they 
win because of their loyalty to Kim Il-sung. 


The Duty of Military Service, 2001. 


Directed by: Hong Kwang-soon. 
Written by: Lee In-chul. 
Plot: A family devotes itself to the communist revolution. 


Traces of Life (Saengui Heunjeok), 2002. 


Plot: The film encourages the people to continue being 
loyal to Kim Jong Il as they had been loyal to his father Kim II 
Sung. 


The Memoirs of a Female Soldier, 2003. 


Directed by: Kim Kil-yun. 

Written by: Kim Hui-ok. 

Plot: A female soldier is dispatched to a railway watch-out 
post. She is disappointed with her situation and behaves 
badly, but gradually she becomes impressed by the attitude 
of the railway watchman and turns into a good soldier. 
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Come Drink With Me (1966) directed by King Hu. Shaw 
Brothers/Photofest. 





Silmido (2003) directed by Kang Woo-Suk. Cinema Service/Photofest. 





House of Flying Daggers (2004) directed by Zhang Yimou. 
Sony/EliteGroup/Photofest. 





(2004) directed by Stephen Chow. Sony Pictures 


Kung Fu Hustle 
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